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In  Art  we  live  in  an  ap^e  of  anarchy  and  disorp^anization.  In 
the  multitude  of  counsellors  is  no  lonp;er  safety.  Positive  art- 
j»uidance  is  nec'ded,  and  instead  then'of  are  raised  only  oj)posinp^ 
and  discordant  cries  :  in  the  indetinite  nndti])lication  of  au¬ 
thorities,  all  autliority  is  overthrown;  confusion  and  strile  hut 
thickeic  as  knowl('dp;e  aupfinents,  and  these  last  days  Ix'conie 
])(‘rj)lexed  and  dazzh'd  by  the  contlict  and  ('xcess  of  lip^ht.  How 
rip^htly  to  read  the  ])ast  liistorv  of  Art,  how  to  dt'duce  from  the 
parent  works  that  have  come  down  to  ns,  laws  for  our  ])]nlosoj)liy 
or  rules  for  our  ])ractice,  daily  Ix'comes  more  difHcult.  At  what 
epoch  Art  culminated  y  what  masters  throup^li  tlieir  works  and 
t('achinp:s  are  Art’s  ^reat  hiwp^iversy  what  are  the  true  aims  and 
ends  towards  which  our  modern  Art  should  tend  ? — these  vitid 
and  fundanu'ntal  (piestions  daily  lead  to  interminable  dispute, 
d'he  public  is  thus  confounded  and  misled,  and  the  artist,  driven 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  sinks  a  victim  wluui  he  should 
rise  a  victor.  It  is  altop^ether  vain  to  liope  that  this  battle  of 
the  sclujols,  tliis  conHiet  of  svstems,  may  conduce  in  the  result 
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to  the  ostablishiiioiit  of  m’o<]^Tiizocl  law;  tliat,  so  what  is  false 
may  Im*  ovortlirowii,  and  tliat  which  is  indeed  liindanienttd  tind 
vital,  (MHiM»lidatrd  into  a  sound  ^\rt-|)hiloso])hy.  AN  e  l)(‘lie\e, 
that  at  tlio  j>rcsi*nt  moment,  «j:r(‘at  responsibility  devolves  on  the 
otiieo  of  tho  critic.  It  is  he  who  is  to  adjudicate  on  conflietin^^^ 
claims,  t(>  wi*i«xh  opposinjj^  t‘vidence,  to  unravel  the  intricacy  ot 
involvjMl  preci'dents,  and  tinally,  it  it  Ix'  possible,  to  (h'duce 
thendVom  tlu' tru(‘ laws  and  principles  which  shall  <j:overn  iuture 
(hx  i.sions,  and  ;4;uid(‘  th(‘  j>^eneral  practice.  The  works  prefixed 
to  the  prt‘Si‘nt  articb*  are  o])posin^  witnesses,  or  rather  coii- 
tiuidin*^;  counsel,  hrou^^ht  into  the  court  ot  ]>ul)lic  opinion;  and 
attc!’  havin;^;  ^iv('n  to  the  (piestion  rais(‘d  by  the  evidence  and 
ai  jxunuuits  adduced,  mature  consideration,  we  will  now  endeavour 
to  pnaiounct*  a  judj^nuMit  which,  tliouj^h  it  should  tail  to  settle 
tlu‘  (|uc>ti(»n  in  dispute,  may  yet  tend  to  reeoncilo  and  remove 
exist in;^:  ditlicultii‘s,  and,  at  all  events,  not  augment  present 
confusion. 


The  Mnglish  Pre-Raphaelit(‘  reformation  or  heresy  is  the 
subjt'ct  on  which  wc  prop(Kso  to  treat.  The  ])eriodieal  entithd 
“  Art  and  INu'try  ”  pndixt'd  to  this  article,  may  be  taken  as  an 
c.r  fKirfr  statiuiuait  of  llu‘  case  by  “  the  Pre-llapluu'lite  llrethren” 
tlu  ‘iiisclvt's,  the  jdtuntills  in  the  suit.  Mr.  liuskin,  in  liis  Edin¬ 
burgh  Locturcs,  i>  tlu‘ir  volunteer  counsel,  and  sliows,  p(‘rhaj)s, 
great(*r  zt'al  than  discretion  in  his  advocacy.  Mr.  JiCslie,  on 
the  oth(*r  hand,  is  migagt'd  in  the  defence,  and  seeks  to  maintain 
against  thoc  radical  I’cnovators  tlu'  authority  and  rights  to  which 
Kaphacl,  by  the  common  constuit  of  thrix^  centuries,  has  Ix'en 
deemed  cntitltMl.  Tlu*  case  involves  important  and  fundanu*ntal 
considerations:  it  thii'ati'iis  an  utti*r  revolution  in  acknowh‘dg(‘d 
-\it-autlu»riti<*s.  It  tlu*  j)laintilis  in  the  suit  should  win,  tho 
deci'^ions  t»t  thrc(*  centuries  ar(^  overthrown,  ancient  landmarks 
rcnu>vcd,  and  gn'at  nanu*s  disinherited,  d  he  (piestion  is  com¬ 
plex  :  tlu*  plaintills  ('annot  fairly  hi*  nonsuiti'd  on  a  ban*  state- 
nu‘nt  ot  tlu*  matter  in  dispute:  tlu'v  m(*rit  a  patient  hearing, 
aiul  hav(*  a  case  woi'thy  ot  tlu*  dui*  d(*lib(*mtion  of  the  court. 
That  tlu*  argunu*nts  arc  not  mu'ipially  balanci'd,  and  that  (*ach 
pai’ty  has  its  strongholds  mon*  c'asy  to  d(*f(*nd  than  to  capture, 
may  \\cll  1h*  int(*]i‘(‘d  by  tlu*  obstinate  prohmgtition  of  tlu*  eon- 
t(*st  witluuit  any  detinife  or  final  ivsult.  Tlu*  conlli(*t,  mor('ov(*r, 
is  not  (HU*  of  men*  words,  but  ot  di'(*ds.  d'lu*  ])laintitis  enforce 
then  aigunu*nts  b\  i*xanipl(',  and  add  to  tlu*  n(>velty  ot*  tlu*ir 
faith  the  startling  (‘cc(*ntricitu*s  of  tlu*ir  works:  th(*ir  words 
an*  but  a  pn*ludc  and  apology  for  tlu'si*  works.  1  h(*v  thus  s(*(*k 
to  substantiati*  their  claims  and  position  in  tlu*  court  of  public 
opinion,  in  (»rder  to  givo  to  the  liei'iice  of  their  jiractice  the 
sanction  of  established  law.  Now,  shall  all  past  decisions  be 
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ri'vorsod  in  tlioir  favour  ?  Do  tlioy  sliow  sufliciout  cause  ?  This 
is  the  (juestion.  We  put  them  to  llieir  ])roof  and  trial.  The 
plausibility,  if  not  the  soundness  of  their  arguments,  no  less 
than  tlie  undoubted  merit  of  their  works,  will  at  least  claim  for 
tlie  whole  (piestion  a  calm  and  consideratt*  investigation. 

Without  further  prelude,  we  will,  therefore,  at  once  allow 
^Ir.  Kuskin  to  opt'ii  the  ease  for  his  clients  “the  Ihe-Uaphaclite 
Urc'thren.”  In  his  Edinburgh  Lectures,  Mr.  Ibiskin  thus  s])('aks 
of  Jiaj)hael,  and  the  Art-degradation  to  which  he  is  accused  of 
having  led : — 

“  lie  (lied  at  thirty-seven:  and,  in  his  tvventy-tifth  year,  one  half 
year  only  ])ast  the  precise  eentrt*  of  his  available  life*,  lu‘  was  sent  for 
to  lh)uu‘,  to  decorate  the  Vatican  for  Pope  Julius  1 1.,  and  having, 
\intil  that  time,  worked  exclusively  in  the  ancient  and  stern  im'dia'val 
manner,  he,  in  tlu‘  lirst  chamber  which  lu‘  deeoratt'd  in  that  palace, 
wi’ote  upon  its  walls  the  Menc^  Tckcl,  L  j)hart(in  ot  the  arts  of  C/hris- 
tianity. 

“And  he  wrote  it  thus:  on  one  wall  of  that  chamhm'  he  placed  a 
])ieture  of  the  World,  or  Kingdom  of  Thvohupi^  j)r(‘sidt‘d  oven*  by 
Christ.  And  on  the  side  wall  of  that  sanu'  cliamber,  he  j)laeed  tin* 
World,  or  Kingdom  oi  Voetnj^  presided  over  by  Aj)ollo.  And  from 
that  spot,  and  from  that  hour,  the  intellect  and  art  of  Italy  date  their 
degradation.” 

.  .  .  .  “  Ka])hael  had  neither  religion  nor  originality  enough 

to  trace  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  the  spirit  of  j)hilosophy,  to  the  iii- 
sj)iration  of  the  true  Cod,  as  well  as  tiiat  of  theology  ;  hut  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  vlevdlcd  the  creation  o/’J(tiici/  on  the  one  autU^  to  the  name 
rank  an  the  suhjecta  of  fait  Ji  upon  the  other;  that  in  (hJiberate, 
ladanced  opposition  to  tlu‘  rock  of  th(‘  Blount  Zion,  he  reanal  th(^ 

rock  of  the  Parnassus  and  the  rock  of  tin'  Acropolis . 

'fhe  doom  of  the  arts  of  Europe  went  forth  from  that  ehamher,  and 
it  was  brought  about  in  great  ])art  by  the  very  exe(‘llences  of  th(‘ 

man  who  had  tluis  marked  the  comimmcanmmt  of  decline . 

The  media'val  principles  led  up  to  Ihiphael,  and  the  modern  prin¬ 
ciples  led  down  from  him.” — pp.  213 — 215. 


Mr.  Huskiii  further  insists  that  mediicval  Art  was  rclttpouny 
and  all  modern  Art  is  jtrofane ;  that  m(‘diu:val  Art  confeased 
Christ,  while  rnodtun  art  (lenie>s  (Jirist. 

d’lu*  justness  of  this  charge'  against  liaphael  we  liave  alr(*adv 
examiiu'd  in  a  ])r(‘vious  pajuu*;  at  tln^  pre'sent  moment  it  will 
sutliee  to  mark  that  this  master  is  Inue^  degiadi'd  in  ord(‘r  that 
the  (‘arly  Italian  Pre-Raphaelite  painters  may  b('  exalted.  h(‘ 
com])arative  merits  of  the  two  ])(‘ri<.)ds  is,  in  fact,  tlu'  historical 
turning-])oint  of  the  whole  (juestion.  The*  Pre-Raphaelite  (‘j)och 
extends  from  Ciinabue,  born  in  Florence  in  the  vear  124P,  to 
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tlio  niastor  of  Uaphaol,  who  was  born  in  tho  \c'ar 

\  \\iC  Thv  inodorn  Kn^dish  Pro- Uaphaolitos,  it  is  well  known, 

rlaiin  tluar  (h‘sc(‘nt  from  tlu‘so  oarly  Italian  niastors ;  acknow- 

1(mI-c  tlnan  as  tlic  triio  fatliors  in  Art  ;  ronoiinoo  the  accnstoinocl 

alh‘'^danc(‘  paid  to  Ivapluud,  and  pass  by  in  sihaur,  as  iinwortliy 

of  notice,  the  ^n'at  names  of  Leonardo  da  ^  inei  and  Michael 

An-(‘!o.  In  “Art  and  Poetry”  we  doubt  if  the  names  of  I.eo- 

nardo  and  Michael  ^Vnjji'elo  onc('  oc(*ur  j  and  Kaj)ha(‘l  is  nieii- 

tioiK'd  onlv  as  a  (“(Hitrast  to  ('arlitu*  mastc'rs.  As  an  exaniph'  of 

lh('  ‘'■(•nei'al  tcm’hinir  ot’  the  school,  we  (luote  the  following  pas- 
^  •  •  1 
sai^e  iVoin  the  woi’k  just  relerrcd  to:  — 


“  I.(‘t  us  now  return  to  the  early  Italian  painters.  .  .  .  .  In 

(Ilii!)crti,  ill  Pra-A lu^clico  (well  naimal),  in  Masaccio,  in  (lliirlamlajo, 
and  in  Hac.-io  (l«*lla  Porta,  in  fact,  in  nearly  all  the  works  of  tlie 
painl«Ts  of  this  scIum)!,  will  he  found  a  charaeter  of  gentleness,  ^raee, 
and  frccihuu,  which  cauuot  he  surpassed  by  any  other  school,  he  that 
which  it  luav;  ami  ii  is  evident  that  this  result  must  have  heen  oh- 
taiued  hv  their  pt'culiar  attachuumt  to  simjde  nature*  alone,  tlu‘ir 
cast  mi;  asid'c  all  e»rnamcnt,  or  ratlu'r,  tlu'ir  peudi'ct  ignorance'  of  such, 
— a  hap[)\  tort  line  none  have  shared  with  tlu'in.” 


S|u'akiu;^  of  <  >iva^na's  vvell  known  fresco,  I'/tr  Triumph  of 
Ihdfh,  in  tin*  Lampo  Santo,  at  Pisa,  the  write*!*  eemtinues  — 

**  A  It  he'i*  this  pie'ture*  eemtains.  pe*rhaps,  a  erreater  ainenint  of 
hold  imauinatiou  ami  orii^inality  of  cone*e‘ption  than  anv  eif  the  kind 
c\cr  painte'el.  I'or  suhlinuty,  tln'i’e*  are*  lew  works  which  eepial  the* 
Archaiun'ls  e)t‘ ( liotte).  wile)  stand  simply  holeliin^  their  se*e'ptres,  ami 
with  relajesed  wimrs.  'fhe*  P<(ul  e)f  Masaee*io  is  a  well  known  example) 
of  tin*  iliiiuiticd  simplie*ity  e)f  whie‘h  tlu*se  artists  possesse*d  so  larii^e)  a 
share.  'I’lu'S)*  instance's  mi^ht  he*  mult iplie*d  without  e*nel ;  hut  surelv 
e*m‘uqh  h.-i\i*  hi'i'u  »'it('d  in  t he*  way  e)f  ewample*  to  show' the  surpassing 
talent  ami  kiiowlcel^t*  of  the'se  painte'rs.  ami  the*ir  eonsee|uent  success, 
hy  fc-llowiuL^  natural  j)rim*i pics,  until  tlu*  int rexluct ion  e)f  false  ami 
meretricious  ornament  led  the*  e*hiefs  fremi  tlie  sim[)le  chastity  of 
natun*.  whi»‘h  it  is  as  nsch*ss  to  attciujit  to  e'h'vate  as  to  emli^aVour 
to  match  the*  works  ot  (Joel  hy  tlieise  of  man.” — p.  (12. 

Now,  w'*  elo  not  adehme  this  passai^e*  as  absolutedy  false  in 
doctiim*,  but  as  partial  and  e»m'-side*d,  ami  liki'wise*  as  an  ex¬ 
ample*  of  tin*  bias  witli  whie  h  these  nu'n  re'ad  Art-histemv,  as- 
e-rihiiiLT  :dl  possible*  e*xe'e'lle*m'e*s  to  the  (*arlv  Italian  masters,  ami 
])a<diiL:  Leomirelo  ela  Vim*i,  Paphai'l,  Aliediae*!  Ani^ndo,  Titian, 
am!  ( ’orre*ir‘J:io,  as  unwortliy  e»f  (heir  imtiea*.  The  weirk  last 
epn>te*d  contains  ;i  dialooiu'  of  .seeim*  eiri^inalit \’  ami  elevation  eif 
th  'ui^ht,  in  whie’li  i>  teeiind  the*  lollowino^  passaj^’e*,  IVoni  whicli 
the*  te'iiets  of  “the  Prethren”  are  further  evideiir: _ 
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‘‘  What  an  array  of  deep,  earnest,  and  noble  tbinUers,  like  angels 
ariiH'd  with  a  brii^htness  that  wifhers,  stand  between  (liotto  and 
Kbilbudle :  to  nu'ntion  only  Oreaii^na,  (Jhibc‘rti,  Masaeeio,  liippi,  Fra- 
Reato  Anujelieo,  and  Franeia.  Parallel  them  with  Posl-Katlaelle 
artists.  If  vou  think  yon  ean,  you  have  dared  a  labour  of  which  the 
fruit  sh.all  b(‘  to  you  as  Dead  Sea  apples,  <;old(‘n  and  sweet  to  the  eye, 
but  iu  the  mouth,  ashes  and  bitterness.” — j).  lot). 

In  justice  to  this  inoch'rii  .school,  \vc  (juotc,  in  conclusion,  the* 
followinji:  j»!issa^(',  which  will  .s('rvc  to  .show  in  what  nianiu'r  “the 
IJrcthi’cn  ”  .sei‘k  to  avail  thcin.selvi's  oi*  tin*  aid  of  nicdi;cval  works, 
without  nu'r^inp^  tlicir  own  individuality  and  indcpmuh'ncc :  — 

“The  discovery  of  the  Ntwv'  \Vorhl  without  the  compass  would 
hav(‘  bt'i'ii  slu'cr  ehanee ;  hut  with  it,  it  Ix’cameau  ab.sohitt*  (‘(‘rtaiuty. 
So,  iu  such  manner,  th('  moch'ru  artist  siu'hs  to  us(‘  early  mediieval 
Ai'l  as  a  fulerum  to  raise  llnough,  but  only  as  a  fuleiaim  ;  for  lu‘ 
himself  holds  the  lever,  whereby  he  shall  both  ^uide  and  tix  th(‘ 
stones  of  his  Art-temple;  as  e.\[)(‘ri(‘nee  which  shall  Ix'  ti>  him  a 
ruddiT,  diri‘etiu»j;  the  motion  of  his  ship,  hut  in  subordination  to  his 
control;  and  as  a  eompa.ss,  which  shall  n'^nilati'  his  jourmw,  but 
which,  so  far  trom  takiiu;  away  his  lilx*rty,  shall  (wmi  add  tt)  it, 
because',  through  it  his  course  is  set  so  fast  iu  the  ways  of  truth  as 
to  allow  him,  undividedly,  to  give*  u[)  his  whoh'  soul  to  tlx*  j)urj)Ose 
of  his  voyage,  and  to  steer  a  wider  and  freer  path  ovi'r  the  trackh'ss, 
hut  to  him,  with  his  rudder  ami  coiujiass,  no  longer  tlx*  trackless  or 
waste  (x*ean  ;  for  CJod  and  his  eixh'avours  jirospe'riug  him,  that  shall 
yield  up  unto  his  hands,  discoveries  as  man-worthy  as  any  hitherto 
beheld  by  nx'U  or  conceived  by  poets.” — p.  1G(). 

It  must  he  conh's.sed,  that  unh'.ss  tlu'.se  passage's  poss(*.ss  more* 
truth  than  ]X‘i\spi(*uity,  tlu'v  can  have*  hut  little*  vahx'.  IIe>w'- 
(*vt'i*,  w'c. think,  from  their  gene'ral  jiui’peut  may  he  elarkly  eon- 
je‘ctui*(el  what  tlu'se  me*n  rt'ally  te'ach  and  .sea'k  tei  emhexly  in 
ihe'ir  praedice*.  It  is  evieh'iit  that  the*  te'rrn  “  Pre-Rajduudite's  ” 
is  ne>  misimnu'r,  hut  aptly  e\pre.s.s(‘s  the*  pui’jxese'd  revival  of  an 
('arly  Ait-(']X)eh. 

In  the  Paris  Kxliihitiein  we  had  an  o])pe)rt unity  of  again 
examining  many  ol‘  tlu*  mon*  nede'd  ])ictui‘es  ol*  the  Pr(*-Pa- 
])ha('lite  brethren.  w('  would  ask,  why  wx'n*  th(*y  gre'i'tc'el 

in  Paris  as  in  London,  with  laughte'r  and  derision  ^ — th(*r('must 
lx*  seune  leason  tor  this:  the  reason  is,  that  tlu'ir  ahsurditie's, 
ned  tlu'ir  m(*rits,  tir.st  attiact  tin*  geiu'ral  nedice*.  A  characte'ia’stic 
trait  in  tlu*  lielicnlous  is,  that  its  ahsurditv  is  instantaiu'onslv 
pate'iit.  M(‘rit,  at  lea.st  in  .some*  of  its  feirms,  may  lie  hidden,  and 
its  appivciat ie)n  e)ften  i*(‘(piire.s  te'chnical  kne)wh*elgr(*,  ean'ful  study, 
or  cultivatc'd  taste;  hut  tlu*  ridicule)u.s  at  once*  arri'sts  the  ('ve 
anel  I'xcite's  the  mind.  Me'rit  may  ek'mand  tlu*  sleiw'  j)re)C('ss  of 
rc'ason  for  its  appreciation  ;  the  ahsurel  is  instuntuiu'ously  de- 
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l>v  iiif iiitioii.  Now,  that  nuinifost  absurdity  is  a  loadiiip; 
I'haracttuastic  in  ('von  tlu*  lK‘tt(*r  pictures  of  the  modern  1  re- 
R;ij)lia(*lites,  is  lUH-essarily  inferred  from  the  General  derision 
which  jj^n*(‘ts  tlicse  productions.  1  o  corroborate  this  cliai^e  of 
tlie  ridiculous  and  jj^rotestpie,  we  would  adduce  31r.  Hunts 
picture's  of  TJtc  llireliiKj  Shephet'd  and  FIk*  IjKjht  of  the  Jf  or/d. 
They  wen*  1m all  pictures  of  uiujiK'stionahly  deej)  thought  and 
s(*rious  pur])os(‘ ;  yc't  we  a])jM‘al  to  our  readers,  if  the  first  feeling 
aiul  imjiressiou  on  se('in<j^  tlu'se  works,  was  not  that  of  surprise  and 
ri'pulsion  at  tlu*ir  stnin^e  (piaintness,  stiffness,  and  gratuitous 
de'tbrmity.  With  the  multitude,  such  ])ictures  cannot  fail  to 
hrinjj;  se'rious  subjects  into  ridicule.  e  admit  that  hirther 
(‘xamination  mij^.ht  rt'Vt'al  hidden  merits;  but  an  artist  has, 
manifestly,  no  ri^j^ht  to  hide  his  merits  in  obscurity,  and  openly 
parade  without  V(‘il  or  hesitation  his  con(;eits  iind  defoi*miti('s. 
lie  has  no  ri;:;ht  to  make  his  picture's  disa<::ree'ahle  to  the  o-e'ne'ral 
e*ye*,  offensive*  te>  unso])histie*ate*d  taste's,  trustinji^  to  the  fane*ie*d 
discrimination  e>f  the  dillctanti  few  to  raise'  a  cry  of  acclamation 
in  his  fa^'our.  A  pie*ture^  that  is  disa^re'e'able  is  bad,  notwith- 
standinjj^  its  te‘e‘hnie‘al  merits.  Paint in<i^s  that  r(*epiire  seiphis- 
tie’ate*el  in«i:e*nuitie*s  for  their  e'Xplanation,  are  but  k'arne'd  and 
e‘lalM»rate*  failure's.  Put  it  is  imt  riji^ht  that  Mr.  1  hint  shemld, 
alone*,  furnish  e*xample*s  of  the  grotesque  and  the  rieliculems : 
The  Uidunt  of  fht'  Jknr  to  the  Arkj  Mariana  of  the  floated  (jlrangey 
by  Mr.  Millais,  and  ]iec(dlecfion}<  of  Bethlehem  ^hy  Mr.  Cedlins,  are 
e*epially  e>pe'n  to  the*  same  e*harge. 

In  attentive'ly  re*e*onside*ring  tlie'se  cedh'C'te'd  works  in  Ikiris, 
it  iM'came  more*  than  e*V(*r  appare'iit  that  “the  Prc'thre'u'’  fail  in 
e*ate‘hing  the*  re'al  e'sse'iitial  spirit  of  the  e^arly  Italian  maste'rs. 
"flie'ir  ])rofe*sse*d  imitation  is  superficial;  the  re'se'mblance  is  only 
that  which  me*e'ts  the*  e*asual  I'ye.  Tlu'y  have  neit  eariu'stly 
elwe'lt  on  the  works  e)f  tlu'se  e*arly  me'ii,  loeiking  through  the 
eiutward  farm  and  fashieui  into  the  inelwe*lling  semi,  anel  thus 
l>e'e*oming,  at  le*ngth,  t  raiisfbrnu'el  inte>  the  same  sjiiritual  life 
and  image*,  (hi  the  e*ontrary,  emr  mode*rn  Pre-Pa])haelit('s  have 
mue*h  more  ntlinity  with  the  stiff  epiaintiu'ss  eif  Albe'rt  Duivr, 
than  with  the  une*arthly  ]>urity  e)f  l>a-Ange'lico.  Tlie'V  evi- 
<le*ntly  live  in  the  e*omnion-plae*e'  ae'tualitics  e>f  tlie'ir  own  age*  and 
e'emntry ;  fhe*y  are*  Pnglishme'n,  wlu),  de'e'iying  the'ir  eiwn  times 
and  nation,  j)ut  on  the*  mask  and  disguise'  of  a  foreign  land  and 
nu'eliu'val  ju*rijMl.  Put  it  is  all  a  mere  eiutward  assumption  and 
pre*fene*e.  This  iHeonu's  jdmndantly  evide'nt  wh(*n  we  cemtrast 
the*  type'  e>f  form  adopted  by  the  modern  nu'n,  with  that  eif  the 
ine*eli:i'val  iH'riod.  The  e*ounte'nane*e*s  eif  the  Italian  masters  are 
pure*,  spiritual,  and  une*arthly;  the  features  well  and  re'gularlv 
feirnicHl;  the  figures  and  characters,  however  saiiit-like  anil 
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abstracted,  are  still  living  examples  of  that  worship  which  is 
ill  the  hcaufy  of  holiness.  Our  modern  men,  on  the  contrary, 
for  tlie  must  part  paint  countenances  of  a  realistic,  and  even 
vulgar  ty])e, — their  characters  are  actual,  ])ractical,  etlicient ;  it 
may  be,  that  they  ]>ossess  sound  sense  and  clear  intellect,  but 
are  evidently  no  dreamers  of  dreams,  or  seers  of  visions ;  and 
certainly,  by  jH'rsonal  appearance  and  demeanour  upon  canvas, 
evince  no  inward  percejition  of  tlie  aesthetic  in  life  or  religion. 
We  do  not  condemn  “the  llrethren because,  discarding  the 
nu'diawal  types,  they  have  taken  to  forms  of  their  i>wii  con¬ 
ceiving.  Far  from  it.  Hut  why  tlien  assume  a  name  wlien  — 
wanting  the  essential  spirit  of  antupiity  —  nothing  reniuins  to 
tliem  but  that  name  and  a  garb  of  repulsive  austerity.  Hut 
further,  these  men  challenge  censure,  inasmuch  as  the  forms 
they  have  cliosmi  are  low  and  vulgar.  F\>r  example,  a  })ar- 
ticular  form  of  countenance,  has,  by  common  consent  and 
gi'inn-al  ado])tion,  been  ascribed  to  our  Saviour.  Let  it  be 
grantt'd  that  this  form  comes  with  no  adeipiate  authority,  yet 
we  think  it  wise  to  adhere  to  it  until  one  still  more  worthy 
shall  be  formed,  ^ow  let  us  ask,  can  Mr.  Hunt  show  any  such 
jnstitication  for  his  ne\v  rendering  of  the  head  of  (dirist  in  Thr 
LUjht  of  the  World  I  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  countenance 
less  worthy  of  the  character?  If  .Vrt  be,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  justified  in  attempting  to  represent  the  Uedeemer,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  form  should  be  adopted,  which  might,  if  ])os- 
sible,  express  Divinity  dwelling  in  Humanity.  It  is  true,  that 
the  ])ropliet  foretold  that  the  Saviour  should  have  “no  form  nor 
comelinc'ss;  and  when  we  shall  see  him,  there  is  no  b<‘autv 
that  we  should  desire  him.’’  Hut  the  Cliurch,  after  much  con¬ 
troversy,  rightly  decided,  that  the  Uedeemer  shoidd  be  rej)re- 
sented  with  all  the  attributes  of  heavenlv  lu'auty.  It  is  evident, 
indeed,  that  this  is  an  imperative  condition  in  all  Art-repre- 
seiitation,  that  to  endow  a  divine  character  with  other  than 
divim^  attributes,  would  not  only  be  repulsive  to  rciverent  feelings, 
but  render  Art  a  hindrance,  not  an  aid,  to  our  worship  and  our 
faith.  Art  lives  in  the  concord,  not  in  the  conflict,  betwc'cn 
the  outward  and  the  inward,  and  it  bee  )me8  sometimes  ne¬ 
cessary,  as  in  the  exam})le  of  the  figure  of  St.  Haul,  to  violate 
liistorical  truth,  in  order  to  fulfil  a  higher  law.  'i’his  paramount 
Art -law,  wher(‘by  Ix'auty  is  made  inseparable  from  trutli  and 
goodness,  these  modern  J’re-Uaphaelit(‘s  designedly  violate.  We 
have  sj)oken  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  ignoble  conception  of  the  Saviour’s 
character:  in  contrast,  we  would  refer  to  the  reverent  spirit  in 
which  Leonaido  a})proached  the  subjed.  We  are  told,  that  to 
the  head  of  the  Apostles,  the  master  gave  so  much  beauty  and 
majesty,  that  he  w’as  constrained  to  leave  the  countenance  of 
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(’hrlsf  uTiiiiiislied  ;  ho  coiiviiicod  that  ho  could  iiot  hope 
to  llnd  oil  i‘arlh  all  tliat  perfection  of  beauty  and  celestial  ^raee 
which  a])peared  to  him  iu'(*dlul,  littinj4,’ly  to  rejiresent  I)i\inily 
Incarnate.  The  1  Ve-Kaphaelites  have  still  to  learn,  that  they 
cannot,  throuuh  uumh'  expression,  confer  divinity  on  the  teat ures 
of  a  Judas.  Mr.  Hunt’s  Liijht  of  the  World  is  hut  one  example 
amon^r  many  of  that  utter  lu'^dect  of  form  and  elevation  (>f  tyiie; 
that  prctcrcnc(‘,  in  fact,  lor  the  revoltinp^;  that  too  obvious  se¬ 
lection,  not  of  the  lu'autilul,  hut  ot  the  j^rotesipie  and  dejj;raded, 
W'hicli  disiio;urcs  and  ch'hases  many  ol  tlies\^  modern  works.  It 
is  just  possible  that  low  I’catures  may  bi*  elevated  and  redeemed 
hv  n(J)l(*  t‘xpr(‘ssion.  This  is,  indivd,  the  victory  which  tiu'se 
imm  an*  evi'r  aiming*  to  achievi*.  Hut  why  studiously  select  a 
low  tv|u*,  wlu*n  nobility  is  within  ri'ach.  The  hig'hest,  purest 
form  iiradiatt'd  hv  lu'avc'uly  thou<^'hts  and  feelini'^s,  is  not  only 
w  ithin  the  possihh*  coinjiass  of  art,  hut,  should  evi‘r  be  tlu^  con¬ 
stant  and  primary  aim  towards  which  the  true  poet -artist  should 
invariably  strive,  d  liis  is  his  hi^h  mission  in  the  world,  d’o 
gather  and  si'lect  out  iJ*  nature  all  the  noblest,  the  most  beautiful, 
and,  th(‘r(‘lbrc,  tlu*  most  true;  to  n‘deeni  and  exalt,  and  jiui’ify 
that  which  is  low'  and  (‘ommon-place ;  to  correct  nature’s  errors 
by  natuM*’s  p(‘rlcctions,  and  thus  to  restore  and  reveal  a  noble 
humanity,  is  tin*  true  jirovince  of  art. 

7’//c  Liijht  of  the  Worhf  by  Mr.  Hunt,  is  no  solitary  example. 
The  Jirtoni  of  the  Dorr  to  the  Arh\  by  Mr.  Millais,  may  eipially 
be  adduced  in  |»i*oof  of  oui’  position,  d’lu*  two  childi’i'ii  arc*  most 
comnumphuH*  in  charactc*!*,  arrc'st  attention  solc*lv  bv  their 
absolute*  ui>'linc*ss ;  in  short,  lH‘lon;4’  to  the  class  of  childivn  in 
whom  wi*  can  Icc'l  not  tlu*  sliuhtc*st  int(*rest.  Aj^ain  we  ask, 
wlu*n  h(‘auliful  childrc*!!  miuhl  c'asily  be  found,  why  desioiKullv 
.s(>h‘ct  tlu*  »^^rol(‘s(|nc*,  awkward,  and  disa‘;’r('(*able.  Mr.  Ituskin 
tells  us  that  “  sucli  works  as  Mr.  Hunt’s  Claudio  and  /w^c7/c^have 
nev(*r  lu'cn  rivallt'd,  in  some*  rc*s]K‘cts  nevt*r  approachc‘d,  at  any 
ollu*r  jicrioil  of  art.”  Now'  we  most  rt'adilv  admit  the  hiah 
nu*rits  ot  this  work:  yet  uiupu'stionahly  it  is  hut  another  ex¬ 
am  jdc*  ol  tlu*  unfortunate*  and  fatal  tend(*ncy  of  which  we  spc'ak. 

by  should  all  tlu*  lornis  lu‘  so  odd,  cjuaint,  and  rc*])ulsive  ? 
Surc*ly  tlu‘sc*  are  not  the  iu*c(*ssary  (*oiu‘omitants  of  thought  and 
dc*c*p  lc‘c*linir-  as  it  lu't'dlul  that  Isalx'lla  should  bt*  connnon- 
j)lac*(‘ in  counti'iiancc*,  and  uiu*outh  in  ‘i;c*neral  aj)pc*arance  ?  Is 
It  dt*sirahl(‘  that  art  should  transcc‘nd  nature*  oiilv  by  invariablv 
rcpn'S(*nt iiiLT  pKid  j)cople*  as  propoi-tionately  u^*ly  ^  Is  this  a 
fixed  principle*  in  art,  although  fortunately  not  an  absolutely 
uniform  law*  in  iKi:ure*y  Was  it  inipe‘rative'lv  lU'ce'ssary,  in 
e»rde*r  to  ^ive*  e'flec.  to  the*  words  of  Shakspere,  “l)e*ath  is  a 
ft*arlul  thiiiLT,  that  t  laudio  should  be  hij^h  shouldered,  wooden 
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ill  frimu',  and  Ids  countiMiaiuv  revolt ini::I\Miu;ly  ?  On  the  eon- 
ti’ary,  wc'  eannot  hut  think  that  Art  would  aeeoniplish  a  nohhu’ 
mission  did  it  si‘i‘k  to  stain])  viec'  and  (h'pravity  with  their  in- 
lu*r(Mit  derorndty,  and  mould  virtiu'  and  truth  in  their  native 
lovelini'ss  and  beauty.  Thus  would  the  world  ot‘ Art  diller  from 
our  actual  ex])ei’ii‘nc(',  as  tlu'  worhl  ot*  ^raiv'  diilers  1‘rom  tlu‘ 
natural  man.  1Tus  would  that  ])i*rlect  haiauony  and  oik'IU'ss 
reii»u  in  th(‘  world  of  Art,  which  faith  and  hopi‘  tidl  us  will  on(‘ 
(lav  1k‘  r(‘stoi‘(‘d  to  tlu*  hostih*  and  discordant  ('h'nu'Uts  of  lile. 

\V(‘  have*  hei'ii  the  mori*  anxious  to  insist  on  this  tt'iuh'ncy  to 
tlu*  j4rot('s(jue,  commonplace,  and  ridiculous,  because  wi*  hi'lieve 
tlu*  (*]’ror  in  practice*  ai*is(*s  Irom  a  coi‘r(*sj)ondin^  iallacy  in 
])rincipl(*.  d'his  in(h'(*d  was  tlu*  mistaki'ii  tlu*ory  which  mish'd 
\\  (U’dsworth,  p(*i’V(‘rt(‘d  his  o-eidus,  and  marr(*d  so  many  of  his 
woi’ks.  ll(*  t(‘ils  us  that  in  his  p(K*ms  lu*  (h'siiLi^iu*dly  chose  inci- 
(h'lits,  situations,  and  charact(*rs  from  common  life*,  and  purj)os(*ly 
adopti'd  tlu*  lanj^aiasi’c*  ol*  humhh*  and  rustic  soci(*ty.  It  will 
now  l)(*  i^c'iu'i'allv  admitte'd  that  Wordsworth  has  hims(*lf  jirovt'd 
tlu*  fallacy  of  this  doctriiu*  in  tlu*  charact(*r  ol*  his  works.  Tlu* 
h('st  portions  of  his  ])(H*ms,  as  in  like*  maniu'r  the*  best  jiarts  of 
tlu*  picture's  ])aint(‘d  hv  the*  mode*rn  I’re*- Itaphae'lite's,  ai’e*  in 
obvious  violation  of  the*  tlu'ory  which  tlu'V  seve*rally  te*ach. 
( \>le‘i’i(l»»’e  has  succc'ssfully  shown  that  poe'try  is  ess(*ntially  ide'al 
and  i»ene'ric;  that  rustic  lit‘e  is  s])e'cially  unl'avoui’ahle*  to  the*  I’or- 
mation  of  human  diction;  that  the*  he'st  ])arts  of  lanj^-uaj^e  are*  the* 
])roduct,  not  ot*  clowns  or  ’  slu'pherds  but  ol*  philosophe*i\s,  and 
that  thus  the  lan<4uat>‘e*  of  Milton  is  more*  truly  the*  lan;;ua<4e*  of 
r(*al,  bc'cause*  ol*  noble*  life,  than  that  of  the  rustic  cottai»(‘r.  It 
vemld  be*  we'll  could  our  l*re*-Kapha(‘lites  a])ply  tlu*  ])i*incipl('s 
involve'd  in  this  ce'h'brate'd  cont I'ove'rsy  to  the*  e'lucidatiou  of  tlu*ir 
art-])hiloso])hy,  and  tlu*  ame*liorat ion  of  tlu'ir  ])i’actice*.  Hefore* 
epiittiiiL*’  the*  subje*ct,  we  would  direct  atte'iition  to  anothe*!’  ])oinl 
lik.  'wise*  a^itate'd  in  this  conti’ove'rsv.  Hy  Wordsworth’s  assailants 
it  was  state'd  that  tlu*  object  and  e'lul  ol*  ])oe‘ti'y  is  to  j)leas(‘.  In 
Ml*.  \\  oi’dsworth’s  ])i*eface*,  b(*fore  epiotc'd,  is  the*  lollowin^ 
jiassafjife*,  in  which  tlu*  same*  doctiim*  is,  in  fact,  ch'arly  admitte'd : 
“  I’he*  ])oe‘t  Write'S  under  one  re*sti‘iction  only,  nanu'ly,  the*  ne*ce*s- 
sity  of  oivino-  imnu'diate*  ])le'asure'  to  a  human  be'ifij^  ])osse*sse'(l  of 
that  infoi’ination  which  mav  be  (*x])e*cti‘d  from  him,  not  as  a 
lawye*!*,  a  physician,  a  mariiu*!*,  an  astronoine*!*,  oi*  a  naturid  phi- 
Ioso])lu*r,  but  as  a  man.’’  d'his  is,  in  lact,  a  conde'inmit ion  ot 
le'ariu'd  and  iditruse*  ])oe*ms  and  ])ictuies.  lloth  jioetiy  and  paint- 
iniif  must  s])e*ak  to  univ(*rsal  synijiathie's,  ajiju'al  to  natural  and 
unso])histicate*d,  not  soh'ly  to  artiticial  and  acepiire'd,  taste's.  Now 
on  tliis  j^round  the  Pre-lia])hae*lit(*  works,  as  w(*  liave*  already 
hinted,  obviously  stand  eondemiu'd.  Jiul  the  passage  implies 
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Still  Tiioro.  Far  1h'  it  troiii  iis  to  insist  that  the  highest  function 
otWrt  is  j>h'iisiirc,  still  it  is  iiicoiitrovortibly  true  that  no  pietuio 
ean  eithiu*  1h‘  a  sueeesslul  or  real  work  ot  ^Vrt  which  is  absolutely 
clis])leasin^.  It  luav.  and  ou^ht  to,  do  soinethin<j^  more  tban 
please  ;  but  still,  that  it  should  at  all  events  please,  is  absolut(‘ly 
net'di’ul.  Now  we  have  shown  that  these  lh*e-Ra])haelites  dis- 
(lain  t(»  pl(‘as(‘ ;  tlu'V  are,  therefore,  not  true  artists.  They  mi«^ht, 
W(‘  think,  h‘arn  much  that  they  riMpiire  to  know  from  the  Fost- 
Raphaelites,  whom  they  hold  in  such  utter  ('ontempt.  There 
cannot  Im*  a  doid)t  that  th<'  pow(*r  ot  fascination  ji^rew  with  the 
outward  (h'Vtdopnn'nt  of  art,  that  ev(‘n  Raphaels  <^reat(*st  works 
an'  oft  ('ll  l(‘ss  pl(*asinof  to  the  (‘y(*  than  (\>rreii;po’s  delicately 
blemb'd  pictun's.  Suavity  of  manmu'  and  <’:races  of  demeanour 
mav  b(*  c<)nt(*m])tibl('  wln'ii  they  stand  r.lone,  unsu])])ort(‘d  by 
mon*  st(‘rlin;^  and  inhcn'iit  (pialities;  but  the  man  who  shall 
(lesiirn('dlv  violate  (b'corum  is  as  untitti'd  for  our  drawing-rooms, 
as  tie*  pictuH's  which  uniformly  disregard  all  the  elei>^ances  and 
winniii”:  lH'auti(‘s  ot*  art  an*  unsuiti'd  to  our  jj^alleries.  A 
picturi*  may  (‘xciti*  (Uir  womh'r,  our  curiosity — it  may  attract 
notlc(*  by  its  nov('lty  or  its  anti(piity,  but  unh'ss  it  inspire 
])l(‘asurablt‘  (‘motions,  it  is  assun'dly  not  titti'd  to  become  the  iii- 
mat('  of  our  hous(‘s,  or  tlu*  (‘ompanion  of  our  lives.  We,  there- 
fon*,  pn(t(‘st  airainst  tlu'se  Rre-Ra])haelite  works  because  they 
an*  ;j:n»t('s(pi('  and  unlx'autiful.  Wliih*  they  do  not  scruple  to 
vi(»lat('  common  scns(',  tlu'v  are  (’ontent  in  their  type's  to  sink 
into  commonplac('.  W  r  have  b('('n  told  that  their  manner  is  a 
salutary  j)rot(‘st  ai»ainst  ha(‘kni('d  convc'iitionalism,  but  this 
inaniK'r  is,  in  fact,  itsc'lf  a  ijross  mannerism;  and  the  jirotest 
aj:::(inst  conv(‘ntionalism  unfortunjitely  comes  in  the  not  less 
hackni(*(l,  and  far  k'ss  ])l('asin^,  form  of  iiH'diieval  conveiitioii- 
ality. 

'riu'se  cl('V('r  innovators  start  with  the  assertion,  that  ‘‘the 
princi|)l('s  on  which  ai’t  lias  Ix'cn  tau»jfht  for  tlu'se  three  hundred 
years  back  an*  ('ssentially  wroiiij: and  in  exem])litication  of  the 
doi^ma,  tlu'v  r(']>roduc('  a  style  and  manner  which  has  become 
c'Xtinct,  simply  b('(*aus(*  the  aixe'  and  circumstances  in  which  it 
ros(*  hav(*  Ixx'ii  succ(‘('(l('(l — and  for»xott('n  in  the  revolutions  of 
lati'r,  and  as  wv  think,  lx*tt('r  tinu's.  \\  e  ^ladlv  acknowh'd^e 
tin*  s('rvic('  of  tlu*  anticpiary  in  literature,  and  ivceive  the  re- 
publicutions  which  his  li'arnin^  and  ri'si'arch  brin<>:  to  lio^ht  with 
int(‘r(‘st  and  ^ratitud('.  W  e  evi'ii  hxik  with  jili'asun*  on  the 
inLr«‘nious  and  harmh'ss  simulation  by  which  fictitious  diaries  in 
anti(pi('  bindings  s('(‘k  to  incite  our  inti'n'st  in  the  olden  time. 
In  like  maniK'r  also,  the  artists,  whose  industry,  love,  and  anti- 
(juarian  tast('s,  carry  us  back  by  tlu'ir  skili’ul  revivals  into 
pt  riixls  well  ni^di  tbr^otten,  are  deserviim  of  our  thanks  and 
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coinniondation.  AVe  thank  these  men,  heeauso  they  do  the 
world  »j:ood  service;  it  is  jdeasaiit,  and  may  ho  protitahle,  tluis 
to  revt'it  to  the  ])ast.  Ilavin<^  p(‘r]ia]>s  mentally  (*xhaust(‘d  the 
thoughts  and  fending  ot*  modern  art,  and  s(‘t‘in^  no  immediate 
])ros])('et  of  new  erc'ations,  the  eye  and  the  mind,  jadi'd  hy  endless 
n‘|)(‘tition,  finds  grateful  exeitenu'iit  in  revivals  of*  an  Art-a^(*  the 
o]>])osite  of  our  own.  We  Ixdievi',  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
this  is  one  eausc'  of  the  interest  ereat(‘d  hy  tlu'sc*  prodiietions. 
( )ld  china,  antiejue  furniture,  and  in  the  sanu'  way  old  ])ietures, 
or  revivals  of  obsolete  forms  and  fashions,  an'  like  romanei's  of 


th('  olden  times,  of  sju'cial  eliarm  and  int(‘r(*st  to  many  minds. 
AVe  would  not  wish  to  curtail  an  (uijoynu'nt  so  far  from  irra¬ 
tional.  If  the  (juestion  mi<i:ht  r(*st  here,  we  should  eontt’iitedly 
maintain  a  complaisant  silence.  Ihit  this  Art-ca})rice  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  nu'ndy  hy  virtue  of  our  capricious  sensibilities. 
d\)  sanction  tlu'se  anticjuarian  eccentricities,  involves,  as  w('  have 
S(H‘n,  not  only  an  a])])roval  of  their  doo^mas,  but  an  ecjual  c(‘nsure 
upon  “  the  ])rincipl(‘s  on  which  art  lias  becui  taught  for  tlu'so 
three  hundn'd  yi'ars.’^  These  an'  (‘onseqiu'nces  from  wliich  we 
shi'ink.  We  cons(‘(|uently  ie(*l  lU'cessitati'd  to  n'strain  va;i:rant 
symjiathic's,  to  curb  tluni^hts  which  would  fake  a  fli<i;ht  into  the 
])ast,  ratlu'r  than  ►^auction  by  im]>lication  dogmas  so  idtra  and 
dcnun<‘iatorv.  To  n'cur  to  a  foinu'r  illustration,  we  n'ad  and 


admit  into  our  libraries  imitations  of  diarit's  j)n*t(‘nd(‘d  to  be 
writt('n  by  the  jj^ood  of  former  days,  and  ])i(‘ty  may  lx*  thus  ])ro- 
mot(‘d,  and  literature  enriched;  but  if  tlu'se  works  wen'  lu'raldcd 


by  ])r('faci's  dogmatically  assert in<j^  that  the  ])rincipl(‘s  upon 
which  all  biojifraphies  and  tic'tions  had  bi'i'ii  liitlu'rto  written 
weri'  utterly  false,  the  true  inten'sts  of  literature  would  (h'lnand 
from  us  that  wc'  should  dt'iiounce  such  vain  presum])tion,  and 
su])])ress  so  daring  an  innovation.  If,  then,  “th(‘  Hn'thren’’  have 
to  complain  of  si'verity,  we  tell  tlu'in  that  ridicule  and  ('ondem- 
nation  an'  wc'll  nu'riti'd  by  assumjition  so  offensive.  If  critics 
and  artists,  who  have  labourc'd  zealously  for  art’s  honour,  are 
told  “  that  tlu'  princi])l('s  on  which  art  has  b('('n  taught  for  these 
three  liundred  years  back  are  essentially  wrong;”  if  finis  the 
challenge  has  bc't'n  given  and  tlie  battle  ojiciu'd,  can  “  tlu^ 
brethren”  complain,  should  their  self-cn'at('d  eiu'mies  n'fuse  to 
fratt'rnize  in  the  s])irit  of  brotherhoods  (’an  they  conqilain 
when  th('  truth  is  boldly  spoken,  wlu'n  thc'ir  art  is  decrii'd  as 
an  anachronism  of  the  dark  ages  unsuiti'd  to  this  ninetc'cnth 
(M'ntury;  their  works  condemned  as  archaica’sms  ignoring  the 
progn'ss  mach'  during  the  thn'C  c(‘nturies  they  des])is(*,  and  tlu'ir 
t(‘acbing  stigmatized  as  not  only  offensive,  but  unsound.  L('t 
fluin  learn  that  the  reputation  they  rightly  nu'rit  and  now 
enjoy  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  themselves  have 
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vlolatiMl  tlu'ir  ([(►j^inatlc  crc'c'd.  lluis  tlu'ir  best  works  liavo 
rcfiilrd  tboir  .dua  islu'd  principles  by  abaiidoiiinj*- and  roiioiiiiciiig 
tli(‘  ccctailricii  i(‘s  of  tlu'ir  fornu'r  mistaken  ])raetiec‘. 

'riiis  I'lnj.dish  rt'vival  is,  aftc'r  all,  but  the  echo  of  a  similar 
movt*nu*nt  in  ti(*rnianv.  t  ht'rlK*ek  in  Uonu'  and  (  oriu'lins  in 
Mnnieb  an*  tlu*  k'aders,  as  tlu'V  were  tlu*  revivers,  ol  the  modc'rn 
mi‘dia*\al  school  in  (i(‘rmany.  (termany  lias  takc'ii  the  sanu* 
j)o>ition  in  ai’t  as  in  liti'ratiire.  Stiulious,  U'arm'd,  and  ol 
niitiriiiLT  indnstrv,  tlie  ^Vrt  which  she  has  elaboratt'd  is  tiu*  aeeii-' 
innlatt‘d  product  ol  thought  and  study  di'vott'd  alike  to  the 
iH'corils  and  muninu'iits  in  Art-history,  and  to  the  tundanu'ntal 
])rineiph‘s  in  human  naturi'  upon  which  .Vi’t-philoso])hy  is  built. 
\V('  lH‘li(‘Vi‘  that  amoni»;  the  varii'd  examples  ot  (u'rman  .\rt 
precedents  mav  lu*  found  for  almost  any  vagary  and  eccentricity 
with  which  “the  llrt'thri'n  ’  may  sei'k  to  astonish  and  amuse  the 
|)ublie.  Vt't  W(‘  have*  bi*(*n  <;lad  to  lind  that  the  ‘>r('atest  men  in 
that  eountrv  havi*  studied  nature  not  less  dili<>’entlv  than 
nu‘di:e\al  jiietures,  and  havi*  tlu'r(‘by,  in  oivat  nu'asure,  (‘S(‘ap('d 
a  morbid,  .‘>tiir,  aiul  alft'cted  maniu'rism,  and  attaiiu'd  for  the 
most  part  to  a  manly,  vigorous,  and  iiuh'peiuh'iit  style.  ( )ver- 
b(‘ek,  wiuKsc*  studio  in  Konu*  we  visited  some  years  since,  has, 
perhaps,  of  all  otlu'rs  most  sc'dulously  mouhh'd  himself  on  the 
t'ailier  Italian  iuasti‘i‘s.  lie  wtuild  appt'ar  to  live'  in  the  ])ast,  to 
brt'athe  its  at niosplu'i-(*,  and  thus,  in  his  works,  to  bc'come  instin(*t 
with  its  sjurit.  Tlu*  s(*vi‘ri‘,  emaciated  beauty  of  his  (*ounti‘nanee, 
tlu*  saint -liki*  lol‘tiiu*ss  of  his  lu'ad,  with  tlu'  calm  subdiu'd  di;;*- 
nity  i»f  his  lu'arin^^’,  ari*  tlu*  lu'st  eomnu*nts  upon  his  works.  Ilis 
productions  and  eharaetei*  an*,  indei'd,  one;  to  understand  each 
you  must  s(*(*  tlu*  otlu*i‘;  his  pietui’i*s  and  (h'si;^ns  are  but  the 
ei»unti*rparts,  tlu*  outward  sijj^n  of  a  spiritual  ^raee. 

It  is  worthy  ot‘ remark  that  this  s])eeial  Art-manifi'station  has 
hitlu'i  to  always  he(*n  i-ireumserilH‘d  within  tlu*  pale  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  i*hui-eh.  Its  lirst  oiy^in  in  Italy  dales  ])rior  to  the 
1  b'lormat ion,  and  und(*r  Protestantism  it  has  never  prosperi'd. 
Prott‘stant isin  may,  possibly,  in  otlu*r  respects  alford  abundant 
recoin p(*nse :  pi*rmittini»‘,  as  it  does,  greater  I’reedom  to  the  mind 
— 1(»  it  may  lu*  rt'servi*d  the  oilii-i*  of  breakinjj;  the  last  shackles 
which  bind  Art  and  encumber  ^I'liius;  and  tlius,  less  servilely 
th'pi'iulent  on  the  past,  enfranehist'd  man  may  press  forward 
towards  the  prizt*  of  All's  hi^h  calling-  in  the  future.  Ih'otestants 
a^  W(*  an*  in  .\rt,  no  less  than  in  theolojjfv,  we  will  not  willinj^’lv 
Mirrt'iuh*!-  our  e»»nti(h'iu*(‘  that  the  true,  the  j^ood,  and  the  fri'o 
must  ultimati*ly  lx*  found  best  eondiu*ive  to  the  hi^diest,  fullest, 
and  freest  development  of  the  beautiful.  Still  we  cannot  fail  to 
mark  tlu*  widt'  ^ndph  which  sejiarates  Protestant  from  Roman 
(  atliolie  art,  a  ^ulph  as  broad  as  that  which  stands  between  the 
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two  contend  in. iLi’  tlicoloj^ics.  The  constMjncncc  to  wliicli  tluN  lends 
is  (‘vidtMit.  We  can  iinaj’-iin'  a  rt'vival  of  nu'dia'val  (’lirislian 
Art  in  a  Roman  ('atliolie  eoiintrv;  in  a  Rrotc'stant  we  eainiot. 
An  Ar!  whose  vital  s]>irit  is  leo-taidaiy  lore' ;  an  Art  in  which 
Mariolatrv  is  the  ('ver-lVnitl'nl  s(Uirc(M)t*  ins])irat ion,  whose  atnio- 
s])]H'r(‘  is  th('  eloisti'r,  whose  aim  and  function  is  to  ins])ir('  in 
tiu'  worshippers  that  spirit  in  which  itself  liv('s,  moves,  and  lias 
its  lu'inu:,  is  c('rtainly  in  its  wholi'  lih',  ;i-('nius,  and  soul  iinsuit(Ml 
to  a  Rroti'stant  ai^v  and  (*onntry.  Rrot('stantism  disdains  to 
alhir(' throu^li  the  senses;  it  ovc'rthrows  h'^cuids  and  tiaditions 
hv  a  st(‘rn  app(‘al  to  tlu'  law  and  to  tiu'  t('stimony,  and  place's 
tlu'  ere'ations  of  iliivhts  of  imagination  iimh'r  thi'  c(dd  control  of 
re'ason.  Lt't  it  hi'  admitti'd  that  thus  truth  is  attaini'd  —  it  is  tiot 
('(piallv  I'vidi'ut  that  ])ict»)i’ial  .Vi’t  is  advanci'd.  Thi'  Ri'lorma- 
tion,  si'okinn'  to  suhstituti'  for  a  religion  of*  thi'  si'usi's  a  purii 
s])iritual  ( 'Inastianity,  in  tlie  blind  /eal  of  a  ri'actionary  move- 
nu'iit  overlooki'd  and  io-nori'd  thi'  mystc'rious  union  and  oneni'ss 
sidvd'«;t ini’*  hi'twei'u  body  and  soul  ;  foi‘u,*ot  that  the  invisihh'  is  a 
mi'iilal  creation  out  ol'  thinjj^s  visihh',  that  thi'  sjiii'itual  and  super- 
si'iisuous  I’l'st  on  till'  si'iisi's  and  thi'  matci’ial  woi’ld  as  a  basis,  and 
that  thereioreit  heconu's  the  ])rovinci' and  ;^loryof  Art  to  redeem 
matter  from  its  t»-rossness,  to  sulfuse  spiritualism  into  mjiterialisui, 
to  make  I'Vi'ii  tlie  senses  ministers  to  our  hi.H'he]’  hi'ino-,  that  so 
there  may  he  no  schism  in  the  body,  no  disunion  oi‘  antipathies 
in  the  whole  eri'ation  of  (iod.  Rut  Protestantism  has  hitherto 
overlooked  for  thi'  most  ])art  these  vital  prinei])les,  and  it  yet 
remains  a  ])rohlem  ])raetieally  unsolved,  whetlier  a  j)hase  of 
I’l'lii^ion  aiming,’  at  unadoi’iied,  immati'ia’al  truth,  however  eon- 
ilueive  to  uian’s  advancement,  is  eonpiatihle  with  Ait’s  develop- 
nu'iit.  We,  thei’elore,  i'ej;ard,  as  we  have  ali’i'ady  said,  this 
atteiujited  levival  of  media'val  Art  as  a  i’li'at  anomaly. 

’fhe  Art  of  the  middle  a.^es  was  the  exju’ession  and  ju’oduet  of 
the  times  in  which  it  rose.  All  genuine  vital  Art  must  he  so. 
'I’o  re])roiluee  the  mi're  outward  form  and  fashion  ol*  medi:eval 
works  is  to  teed  on  the  husks  and  leavi'  the  I’rain.  Now,  the 
outward  form  and  emhodiment  of  the  I'ai’ly  woi’ks  evince  a 
technical  Ait  condition  as  infantile  and  immature  as  middle-am' 
seieiiee  itsi'lf.  d’o  revi'i’t  to  mi'diu'val  times,  therefore,  for 
instruction  in  the  materialism  and  ti'chnienlit ies  of  Art  is  about 
as  reasonable  as  to  search  amon;^  the  manuserijits  of  monasteries 
for  the  eonstruetion  of  the  ti'lc'seojie  or  the  manufaeture  of 
chronometers.  All  that  is  vjduahle  in  media'val  Art  is  its  s])irit  ; 
nnd  that  s])irit,  as  we  have  si'ini,  is  counter  to  the  wliole  teiiour 
and  ])ur])ort  of  the  relii^iou,  seii'iiee,  and  jihilosophy  of  the  days 
in  which  we  liyi'.  When  thi'se  modern  “  Rrethren”  spejik,  then, 
of  thi'se  ayeient  works  as  eontainin."  all  that  is  ni'i'ilful  l*or  tlie 
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siilvatinii  of  thoir  I'lnintrv’s  Art,  it  is  tn"i(lout  that  they  road 
ami-  tho  spirit  of  our  timos,  and  the  a.ironoios  and  thoughts 
whic'h  aro  struij‘^lin|Lr  tor  oxprossion.  ( hir  inodorn  -Vrt  tdiiotly 
wants  tho  infu>i»ni  of  soul,  hut  it  must  1h‘  tlu‘  soul  ot  this  nino- 
toonth  oonturv.  not  that  of  tho  iniddlo  a*j:os,  wliioli  is  doad.  t  )ur 
in  tho  miirhtv  foivos  at  work,  in  tho  tra^odios  not  loss  than 
tlu‘  aohiovomonts  of  our  oivilization,  is  oallin*:  for  a  paintor  as  it 
lUH'ds  tin*  p«K‘t  to  <^i\T*  oxprt'ssiou  to  its  onorj^ios  in  tho  hiii;host 
Art.  Ilitrli  Art  i>  not  ni‘ooss;irily  oxtinot  Krauso  Ihdy  l'\uuilios 
aro  not  stnai  on  tho  walls  of  our  .Voadoniy.  Kaphaol  hiinsolt, 
l>orn  an  Ihiirlishman  in  tho  ninotivnth  oonturv  instoad  of  aii 
Italian  in  tlu‘  tiftotaith,  wouKl  havo  t^ivon  to  his  o-onius  a  lai’iro- 
nt'ss  and  oxpan>ion  tittc'd  to  tlu'so  lator  and  trtu'r  timos.  llo 
prohahlv  wtudd  havi'  folt  that  all  familios  aro  holy  whort'  (lod 
and  his  truth  ruk's  and  roi^^ns,  and  miirlit,  ovon  in  thoso  day>, 
or,  indtH'd,  otpially  in  any  timo,  havo  w(»n  for  himsolf  tho  o])ithot, 
“ilivim*,”  hy  soizin^  on  tho  ossontial  and  truo  di*j:nity  inhoroiit 
in  i^omM'al  liumanity. 

“  'fho  lirothriMi,”  aro  ovidontly  movod  hy  hiirh  thouirhts,  and 
so  tar  morit  t»ur  ro^juH’t.  Thoy  havo  oarnostly  (piostioiknl  how 
lM‘>t  out  ot‘  tho  ])aNt  may  ho  (‘duood  an  Art  worthy  of  Knirland’s 
futuri*.  d'ho  inti‘nti(»n  and  purposo  aro  nohlo,  hut  thov  have 
sou;j:ht  thidr  tuid  hy  nu*ans  too  oxolusivo  and  oiroumsorilud. 
d'ho  metaphor  in  whioli  Milton  liktuu'd  tho  disnuanhorod  form 
of  truth  to  tho  manj^liHl  hody  of  ( tsii‘is,  is  0([uallv  applioahlo  to 
IxMuty.  A\ovonturo  to  adaj)t  tlu'  tii^uri*  to  our  prosont  ])urposo. 
lk‘auty  oamo,  iudoi‘d,  oiu'o  int<»  tho  world  a  porfoot  shapt',  most 
trloimuis  to  lo(>k  on,  hut  lu*r  lovtdy  form,  hewn  into  a  thousand 
pioooN,  is  imwsoattorod  to  tlu‘  four  winds  of  lu'avi'ii.  It  hooonu's 
t  no  last  sad  t^ilioo  thi‘  ti'ituids  ot  hoautv,  waiKh'rinu;  uj)  and 
down,  to  pitlua*  top'tlu'r  limh  hy  limh  still  as  thov  oan  lind 
thorn,  hopiuir  to  hiin^  toi^othor  ovory  joint  and  niianhor,  and 
mould  thorn  into  an  immortal  toaturo  of  lov(‘liiu'ss  and  ptu’lootion. 
hot  “tlu*  llrothron”  apply  tho  nu'taphor  to  tlu'irowii  instruotion. 
As  tho  frionds  of  a  lH*auty  manirlod,  and  mutilatod,  and  soattorod 
to  tho  tour  winds,  h't  thorn  not  limit  tlu'ir  soaixth  to  tho  narrow 
oontinos  of  oiu*  airo  or  country.  They  will  not  hrini;  too’otlu'r 
ovory  soattorod  joint  and  inomhor  uidi'ss  they  oarrv  tlioir  lovinij: 
s(‘aroh  tar  and  wide.  \\  v  do  tlu‘ni  no  injustioo  to  toll  thorn 
plainly  that  they  havo  as  yol  laih'd  to  mould  into  an  immortal 
toaturo  hoauty’s  lovolinoss  and  |M'rfootion.  Tho  niotaphor  is 
l)old,  hut  not  loss  liti‘ral.  Is  truth  liinitod  to  tlu*  C  hristian  oraf 
(  an  tho  (  hristian  ot  our  day,  or,  iiuh'od,  of  any  other  day, 
noLrloot  ;  without  loss  and  ])rojudioo,  tho  lessons  which  hoatlu'ii, 
hut  not,  thori*foro,  wholly  uiu*nli^ditoiU‘d,  sa^os  liavo  loft  for  our 
in>ti notion .  And,  in  like  inaiiiior,  w'as  no  inaiiifostation  ol 
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uni  vet-sal  Ivauty  voiu-lis;ited  to  heathen  times  y  Ts  it  ncHVssiiry 
ti>  ari^iie  the  |H>int  ?  Are  the  elassie  tonus  whieh  have  Ikmui 
received  t‘or  a^es  as  nunlels  of  essential  lK*auty  to  Ih'  diseardinl 
and  eondemned  merely  heeaust'  they  are  not  (Miristiauy  'Die 
Komau  C’atholie  works  of  mediieval  times,  whii-li  at  the  ])resent 
moment  it  is  tiie  fashion  exclusively  to  extol,  are  surt'ly  not 
adiuirahle  so  far  as  they  are  Komish  :  and  in  like  manner  the 
classic  remains  are  not  Wautiful  and  imitahle  so  far  as  tlu'V  are 
pajxaii.  True  philosophy  surely  would  teach  us  ti)  cast  aside  and 
exclude  from  each  tlu'  extraiunuis  and  the  vicious,  and  ti)  si‘ize 
u]>ou  that  savini^-  and  essential  beauty  pn'sent  in  these,  ami, 
indiH'd,  in  all  i»:enuine  works.  An  Art  Wi>rthy  of  our  present 
attainments  and  position  must  Ih'  forim-d  i>n  an  invi'st illation 
and  (h'duction  commensurate  with  tlu*  entiiv  eyi’le  of  Art-history. 

t  hir  modern  science  is  built  on  tlu'  nmst  exti-mU'd  invt‘sti^a- 
tion  and  combination  id*  known  facts,  fi*om  which  no  true  data 
arc  excluded,  and  art  cannot  rank  on  an  inpiality  with  our  scienct* 
till  it  likewise  has  lanbraced  into  its  philoso|)hy  and  practice 
every  true  manifestation  of  the  beautiful,  however  diversitleil 
and  aj)parently  incompatible.  In  the  progress  of  the  sciences 
are  there  not  facts  which  .sometimes  war  aj^ainst  tin)  hasty 
P'neralizations y  Are  there  not,  likewist',  indisputable  facts  in 
Art -history  which  war  ai^ainst  the  circumscribiMl  and  most  hastv 
conclusions  of  “  the  Hrethreii,’^  and  their  champion,  Mr.  Kuskin  y 
Is  it  a  fact  that  the Cla.ssic  remains  are  examples  ot*  the  beautiful 
or  not  y  Did  Dorre^-j^io  attain  to  a  certain  ‘.•race  and  fascination 
denied  even  to  Raphael  y  Is  it  a  1‘act  or  not  that  'Titian  outvii'd 
all  ])revious  and  subseipient  jKilnters  in  i-oloui-y  If  thesi'  thini!:s 
be  trill',  widen  the  basis  of  your  Art-teai*hlii‘»-,  and  make  your 
conclusions  commi'nsui’ate  with  youi*  facts.  Do  not  presume  to 
teach  others  till  you  have  ri^-htly  tau;::ht  yourselves,  nor  atteiujd 
to  remodel  the  Art  of  your  country  till  your  thoui^hts  are  raised 
to  the  hi'ii^ht  of  the  ^reat  ai'irument  on  which  you  enti'i*. 

An  imj)ortant  distinction,  said  to  exist  between  the  principles 
and  aims  of  media'val  and  modern  Art,  merits  our  consideration. 
Mr.  Ruskin  .savs  : — 

“  When  the  entire  purpose  of  art  was  moral  teachini^,  it  naturnlly 
took  truth  for  it.s  first  object,  and  beauty  and  the  pleasure  rcsultinuf 
troin  beauty  only  for  its  second.  Rut  wlien  it  lost  all  ])urpose  of 
moral  teaching,  it  as  naturally  took  hcanty  for  its  tirst  object  and 
truth  for  its  second.” — Lecture  I  \  .,  p.  2(tS. 

lie  further  insists  that  the  old  artists  endeavouri'd  to  express  the 
real  tacts  of  the  subject  or  I'vent,  this  bein^j^  the  chief  business, 
with  only  a  secondary  ri'^ard  to  j^raci'  and  beauty,  ”  while  a 
modern  painter  invariably  thinks  of  the  <^race  and  beauty  of  his 
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work  lirst  and  nnitos  attorwards  as  much  truth  as  lie  can  witli 
its  c(»nv(*nt iniial  jjfrac(‘s.”  Now,  as  a  matter  ot  tact  and  liistorv, 
this  distinction  is  imjioi’tant  and  not  wliollx  iintiue.  1  iioi  to 
tiu‘  inviMitioii  of  ]>rintin^  tlu'  multitudt'  were’,  to  an  extiuit  now 
not  t‘asilv  understood,  d(‘])(*nd(‘nt  upon  .Vrt  tor  their  knowl(‘(l<>’e 
of  Scripture.  ..Vrt  was  th<*n  ri^litly  didactic*:  a(*tual  ti'utlis, 
p<»sitiv('  events,  wc'rc*  thus  made'  patcuit  and  tainiliar  to  a  pc'oplo 
hy  whom  hooks  and  hook-h'arniii^  were'  almost  unknown.  This 
is  an  iiuporlaiit  considc'ration,  lu'cc'ssarily  and  ri^i^htly  rc'^j^ulatinu^ 
the  res])ectiv('  cliaractc'rs  ot'aii(‘ient  and  modern  Art.  I  Jut  wIkmi 
.Mr.  Kuskin  would  draw  tluTetrom  tlie  positive  and  univcu-sal 
inh'rc'iicc*  that  truth  and  not  heauty  is,  and  ouu'ht  to  he,  the  first 
aim  of  .Art,  we  an'  hound  todissmit  from  tlie  con(‘lusion,  and  will 
now  attmnpt  to  slnov  tlu'  fallacy  of  his  position.  We  admit, 
with  Mr.  Kuskin,  that  a  s]mri(Uis  heauty  is  abroad  wliicli  has 
h<‘coni('  tin*  ham*  of  Art.  'rin*  sickly,  scnit iiiKMital  ])r(‘ttiness  of 
our  onc(‘  iashionahle  annuals;  the  commonplace  Ix'auty  of  our 
portraits,  iiKuilded  to  a  low  and  false  ideal;  the  dis])osition  of 
sc«‘iu's  u]n»n  tlu*  stai^i*  in  wliich  truth  and  nature  ai*('  violated  for 
captivating,  tlu'atrical  (‘llect,  arc*  surely  suilicic'iit  to  disi^ust  im*n 
cd*  taste',  truth,  and  sinci'rity.  lJut,  ( iod  forhid  that  we  should 
thus  readilv  renounce  all  laitli  in  tlie  truly  heaiitiful;  on  the 
<*ontrary.  tlu*  pr(‘val(‘nc(‘  of  tiu'  spurious  sliould  rather  increase 
our  loyalty  and  worshi]>  for  tlu*  jj^c'nuine  and  the  sincere.  *  Let 
it  iu*V(*r  he  forpdteii  that,  as  Air.  Kuskin  tc'lls  us,  “  IJc'autv  has 
he4‘n  ap]><»int4'«l  hy  tlu*  Ik'ity  to  he  one  of  tlu*  (‘hanents  hv  whi(*h 
tlu'  liunian  S4»ul  is  continually  snstaiiu'd.”  ddius  it  is  (*v(*r  the 
])rinial  ])rovinc('  and  ])r(*ro<iativ('  of  Art  in  manifestini**  to  tlu* 
wtu’ld  a  hiiih,  juin*,  and  transceiuh'nt  Ix'auty,  to  raise*  and  ennoble 
our  thouufhts  and  lives  hy  tlu*  se'iise  ol‘  a  spiritual  and  inu'arthly 
j>r4*s('nc<*. 

\\  reii^ri't  tliat  any  conflict  sliould  lx*  ('ue^e'iuh'red  Ix'twex'ii 
tlu*  hrotlu*rhood  of‘ ti’uth  and  Ix'auty,  still  th(*r('  are  philosojihical 
distiiu*ti«>ns  lu*tw(*(*n  tlu*s(*  two  fundanu'ntal  cdenu'iits  which  the 
int<*r4*sts  of  Art  r(*<juir(*  f(»  lx*  pointc'd  out.  Now,  (‘vervthin^i,*  that 
c'xists  or  has  ('xistt*d  is  a  fact,  and  tlu're'fore*  a  truth,  in  the  most 
extt'n(h*<l  s«'ns4*  of  tlu*  te'rm.  All  actual  Ix'auty,  which  hv  its 
t'xi‘'t(*nc(*  hcconu's  a  fact,  is  not  h'ss  a  truth  Ix'c'ause  it  is  like'wise 
beautiful.  irnth  in  this  s(*nsi*  is  the  major  and  inorc*  e^c'iu'i’ul 
tc'rin,  includini^  Ix'auty  as  a  minor.  In  this  the  more*  o-c'iu'ral 
siL:nifi<*ati(»n.  ther<*for(*,  it  lx*conies  self-evidmit  that  truth  is,  and 
Tu*ces*‘arily  inu^t  lx*,  the  sole  object  of  the  tine  arts.  I  Jut  if  is 
not  the  li'ss  (‘vident  tliat  various  truths  differ  most  inatc'riallv 
aniont:  themselves  in  character,  and  that  accordini;^  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  tlu'V  sc  v4*raHy  .serve,  and  the  relations  in  whicdi  they  stand 
to  tile  liuniau  mind,  it  is  lux'i'ssarv  to  draw  between  them  oorro- 
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.spoiulinn;  distinct  ions.  It  is  inanircst,  lor  instaiieo,  tliat  tiic 
truth  contained  in  a  statistical  table  is  not  just  that  truth  bes^ 
suited  for  ])ictorial  representation.  'I'hiTc'  is  tlu*  truth  of  a  <>eo- 
metrical  axiom,  the  truth  of  a  seientilic  fact,  and  there  is  like¬ 
wise  the  trutli  belon^inji;  to  a  ])o('ni  or  a  picture.  There  an* 
truths  of  the  i]\fellect,  and  nothinjj;  more;  tluu-e  are  likewise 
truths  which,  in  addition  to  their  actual  and  intellectual  ex¬ 
istence,  obtain  not  only  an  intellectual  assent,  but  move  our 
imagination  and  emotions,  ^’ow,  we  will  not  here  enter  upon 
an  analysis  of  the  real  essence  of  the  beautiful;  but  it  beconu's 
abundantly  evident  that  beauty  is  truth,  jdus  soniething  else, 
which  something,  although  an  unknown  (piantity,  is  yet,  wluai 
lound  or  recognized  in  its  results,  the  true  essence  of  thi‘ 
beautiful.  A  literal,  bald,  inatter-of-lact  truth  a])p(‘als  to  and 
moves  the  intellect,  and  nothing  more.  Such  facts  are  em¬ 
phatically  truths,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  in  order  to 
avoid  ambiguity  and  confusion,  that  the  term  truth  should  be 
taken  in  this  limited  sense,  and  no  other.  A'ow  truth,  sodi'lliu'd, 
is  not  the  I'sseiitial  fundamental  object  and  aim  of  the  line  arts. 
It  is  the  object  of  our  mathematical  and  physical  sciences;  but 
again  we  repeat,  it  is  not  the  essential  and  fundamental  aim  ol 
the  line  arts.  Hut  when  the  cold  intellectual  body  of  truth  is, 
so  to  say,  warmed  into  life  by  the  intromission  of  a  soul, — when, 
in  addition  to  that  which  demands  a  men'  intellectual  assent,  is 
added,  the  element  which  inspin's  within  us  a  certain  rapture, 
whose  highest  manifestation  is  lov(',— then  it  is  that  wo  approach 
to  the  beautitul  and  the  lovely.  Aow  it  is  this  ('h'lnent  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  life  and  essential  soul  of  art.  b'or  ('xamph',  gc'olo- 
gical  strata  may  be  i)ainted  with  the  accuracy  of  a  (.‘hart,  but  il* 
merely  true  in  a  seientilic;  sense,  the  drawing  is  not.  a  work  of 
art ; — to  the  mere  dry  intellectual  fact  must  be  add(*d  a  certain 
charm  and  lascination,  known  only  in  the  prescuice  of  the  beau- 
tilul,  which  thus  moves  the  feelings  to  rajdures  and  ecstacy ; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  does  the  picture,  ceasing  to  be  a  mere 
scientitij  record,  rise  to  the  dignity  and  worth  of  a  poem  or 
work  ot  art.  It  is  this  ehanent,  wliatc'ver  be  its  essence,  which 
thus  moves  our  imagination  and  emotions,  to  which  we  give;  the 
name  of  beauty.  Wv  trust,  therefore,  that  we  have  ikjw 
rendered  it  abundantly  evident  that  science  primarily  concei’iis 
itsclt  with  truth  ;  and  art  with  beauty.  Tlu'  two  elements  may, 
nay,  must,  constantly  intermingle.  Tliere  may  lx*  the  poetry  ot 
science,  and  likewise  a  science  in  j)oc‘try  ;  but  v(‘t  it  is  not  less 
indubitable  that  truth,  with  its  correlativi'  intc'llect,  is  tin* 
sphere  of  science,  and  that  beauty,  witli  the  corresponding 
emotions,  tastes,  or  ;esthetic  l‘aeulti(‘s,  is  tlie  rightful  and  (‘xclu- 
siv(‘  domain  of  poetry  and  art. 
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AV('  hiivo  alronay  adinillod  lliat  a  suddy,  soiiliinoninl,  simrion;; 
Ix'aiiiy  ]>r(*v:dt‘nl ,  d(‘l)il;latin^‘  in»t  <ady  to  tlu'  iiiiiid,  but  do- 
j^nidni*)^  ti)  art.  W  c.  most  •‘■ladly  aid  Mr.  Iiuskiu  tiiid  tlio 
HnSlimi”  in  dtaioimcin^^  tins  false  similitude  of  ii  ji^loiious 
reality.  It  is  es>(‘nlial  to  the  liealth  and  progress  of  nrt  that  it 
should  eom*eT’n  itsedi  wit!i  In^auty  iu  its  hii^hest  manifest alions. 
'fhe  Divim'  Philosophy,  of  whielf  :Milton  speaks,  must  justify  its 
divinitv  hv  dealinjx  witli  the  noblest  trutlis.  Kaphaol  "was  not 
(•oust it ut('‘d  th(' (liN'ino  bv  tlie  embodiment  ot  trivial  and  ephe¬ 
meral  beauties ;  and  ;irt  eannot  justify  its  dignity  and  worth 
as  a  tea(di('r  and  regenor.itor,  till,  forsaking  tlic  pretty  and  the 
puerile,  it  moanls  to  the  t rauseendental  and  eternal.  ^Ir. 
lii'slie,  in  his  “l.eetnres,”  Ims  given  us  some  valuable  remarks  on 
the  higher  and  more  sjaritnal  ])hases  of  beauty  in  the  liumaii 
form,  d'he  beaut v  of  agt*  which  adorns  tlie  hoary  head,  is  tlie 
more  noble  and  lovidv,  In'eanse  it  is  the  impress  ed  tbonglit,  the 
record  of  menTal  triviugs  and  eontiiets;  it  is,  in  its  calm  senmity 
of  (‘\]>re‘ssIon,  tin*  symbol  and  btidily  sign  of  lliat  rest  and  peace 
to  which  the  jir-t  are  hastening,  ddie  heauly  of  youth  devoid 
of  eaiv, —  the  clear  sunrise  of  a  mind,  with  no  cloud  to 
darken  its  horizon, — has  likewise  spiritual  a*poets  iu  the  promise 
of  its  future,  it*  not  in  th.e  vi'cords  of  its  iiast  history,  above  and 
iH'Vond  the  clear  conniloxion  and  the  well-formed  teat iires  which 
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cMuistitute  the  hackr.eyed  mannerism  ol‘  th(‘  conventional  artist, 
ddiere  is  likewisi'  ilio  l)(*anty  of  sickness  and  frailty,  the  cliastenod 
purity,  induc('d  hy  calamity, — tlial  beauty  made  pertWd  tliroiigli 
sutfering.  'fhore  is  the  h.cc.uty  which  hidongs  not  to  this  world, 
which  shines  vith  ;;u  mu  arthly  lustre  in  tlie  body’s*  decay ;  a 
frail,  tottering  tcuemeiii,  tlirough  whose  Haws  and  time-worn 
fissures  we  look  a>  \\  were'  into  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit-world. 
Xtnv,  we  would  a<k,  are  Ix'autics  sueli  as  these  bciieatli  the 
noticcot  these  licralds  ot  an  Art-veg*enerationy  Is  there  here  no 
fitting  spheri'  tor  the  manifestation  of  their  powers  in  the 
developnunt  of  a  mVhle,  hceauso  a  spiritual,  Art?  Again  :  these 
instances  may  bo  te.lcen  as  corroborations  of  our  position,  that 
truth  :iud  beauty  arc  not  identical.  The  manifestations  of  age, 
or  ot  diseast*,  as  l;u’ts  and  simple  truths,  eomc  exclusively  within 
the  jiroviiice  of  sciontitie  oliservation  and  induction.  Whether 
alluring  or  repidsive  in  tludr  aspect,  it  matters  not  for  the  man 
of  seieiiee.  Put  to  In-iug  them  within  tlic  ]irovince  of  art  some¬ 
thing  more  i>  requisite.  To  the  mere  literal  truth  must  he 
adih'd  tliat  otmu*  cK-ment — unknown  iu  its  (‘ssenee,  vet  so 
manifest  tlirough  its  attach  the  term  of 

lH‘aut\.  livU’c  again  we  see  tliat  simple  trutli  is  science;  truth 
pitfs  heaut\  is  ..Vrt.  Vi  (*  will  not  now  enter  upon  tlie  considera¬ 
tion  ot  that  lagli— !  pliasc  of  Art-lxauty,  tlu'  id(‘al — tliat  Ivpt' 
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ol’  absoluti?  wIiIlIi  llio  iinaginiitloii  croatos  and  Art 

enilxKlios  to  satisiy  the  soul’s  cravings  and  aspirations.  This 
transciMidontal  boauty,  like  llio  ln!»liost  and  transcendental 
truth,  <lescon<ls  to  oartli  (.jii  aii^'cLs’  \vin<2:s.  Siicli  ideas  are  but 
lu'avetilv  visitants  ainony:  us,  soon  take  wiui]"  and  Hv  away,  (‘veii 
wlieii  most-  W('  crave  lii^h  converse.  Tlu'v  arc  indeed  ideals — 
unemlKjdied  spirits  which  man  will  tail  to  realize  till  earih 
bv'come  roii^cnerato.  These  are  the  (H)ncet)tions  through  which, 
when  actual  realities  pall,  and  the  old  heavens  and  earth  become 
stale  and  unprolitable,  wo  build  to  oiirsidves  a  new  lieaveii  and 
a  new  earth,  our  tancy-crealed  liabitation.  The  mind  havin|j^ 
attained  tlieso  hei<;*hts,  it  is  the  ])oet’s  task  to  <;ive  to  the  sub¬ 
jective'  vision  ('xpression  in  words ;  tlie  painter’s  highest  otllce 
to  embody  them  in  Ibrms  and  colours. 

'riie  existe'uce  oi‘  this  modern  art-schism  may  be'  taken  as  ati 
indication  oi‘  an  Art-nei'd.  It  is  a  rebellion  against  lelt  wrongs, 
and  will  only  tail  in  constituting  itsi'lt*  into  a  legitimate  and 
lawful  authurlty;  because',  as  we*  liave  said,  it  proves  itself 
inu'epial  to  tiu'  ('iuorgency.  It  may  bo  taken  as  one  of  tliose 
}>relud(‘s  whicli  give  to  established  authorities  warning  of  the 
coming  storm  of  revolution  :  if  it  be  a  faction  men'lv,  and  fail 
to  become  a  national  outburst  of  the  common  mind,  it  is  only 
because  the  movement  is  foundi'd,  as  we  have  shown,  on  a 
]Kiilial,  instead  of  an  universal,  truth.  Still,  however,  it  will  pro- 
l)ably  leave  -some  lasting  impress:  if  not  a  revolution,  changing 
the  constituted  Art -government,  it  mav  vet  succeed  in  enforc- 
ing  the  removal  of  ])roved  wrongs  and  the  recognition  of 
neglecti'd  rights.  A\  e  (h't'in  i\[r.  Uuskin’s  lecturt'  on  the  J*r(‘- 
ih4)haclites  somewhat  ill-timed  and  misjudged.  It  repledges 
them  and  their  cause  to  dogmas  which  their  more  recent 
])ractico  had  improved  u])on,  if  not  ignored.  Such  })ictures  as 
The  JIiKjuenot  and  The  Order  of  lielea^e  by  Mr.  ^lillais,  are 
rightly  mititled  to  the  higlu'st  praise,  and  evince  a  genius  un¬ 
biassed  and  unshackled.  In  a  passage  already  (pioted,  “the 
llrethrt'n”  have  told  us  that  they  seek  to  use  early  jnediieval  art 
as  a  fulcrum,  by  moans  whereof  to  raise  and  fix  the  stones  of 
their  art-temple.  Aow,  as  we  have  already  shown,  classic  Art, 
nay,  the  art  of  ('very  ('lime  and  e])Ocli,  so  far  as  it  is  genuine 

aiid  true,  is  a  fulcrum  and  a  means  when'bv  they  may  add  to 
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tile  stability  and  beauty  of  the  great  Art -temple  they  sc'ek  to 
rear.  In  tlie.se  last  days  ricli  is  their  inheritance;  nature  has 
b('en  ransacked  and  investigated  by  our  science,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  an  inlinite  trutli  has  led  to  the  love  of  an  endless 
bc'autv.  ^lan  is  nut  slumbering  within  hiniseli’,  but  his  taculties, 
like  scouts  and  (h'legated  ministers,  an;  sent  out  on  missions  ol 
enti'rprise,  discovery,  and  coiupicst,  and  return  richly  laden 
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witli  fouiitlt'ss  spoil.  ^luii  now  knows  nutuio  iis  lio  no^ol  did 
Ixdoiv,  and  with  tlu*  knowledge  lias  j^rown  a  love,  and  tlicrelroia 
arisen  a  laiidscaiK'-art  wortliy  ot*  our  extended  science  and  of 
oar  synipathetic  admiration  for  nature’s  workings.  The  science 
of  man,  likewise,  is  maturiiiL^;  tlie  love  of  man  lor  liis  hrotlior 
is  takinj^  an  orji^ani/.ed  form:  in  pliilantliropv,  the  spirit  ot 
justice  and  ecpiity  is  abroad;  a  civilization,  mighty  lor  g‘ood 
and  pregnant  of  (*vil,  is  marchinii;  on  lor  conquest :  man  socially, 
jxditicallv,  and  religiously  in  ceaseless  ferment,  knows  ol  no  rest 
t  ill  he  has  secunsl  his  highest  well-hein^.  A\  e  demand,  then, 
that  the  arts  which  ]K>rtray  human  nature  shall  partake  of  this 
ambitious  enerj^y,  this  lii.i^di,  untirinj^*  piiipose.  AVe  have  seen 
that  the  Art  which  d(‘j)iets  the  outward  landscapt*  has  ^rowii 
with  the  i^rowth  i)t*  science,  and  we  demand  that  the  forces,  the 
movements,  thi'  wants,  the  destinies,  the  voices  ot  praise,  and 
tin*  cry  of  W(H‘,  shall  aliki'  iind  in  Art  a  recording  hand  and 
sympatlu'tie  heart.  To  talk  of  early  nu'diieval  examples  as  the 
true  want  and  nauedy  lor  the  present  hour  is  puerile,  trilling. 
To  se(*k  high  Art  I'xelusividy  in  the  repetition  of  mediieval  suh- 
jt'cts,  is  lik(‘  s(‘eking  for  ( dirist  in  the  cerements  of  the  sepulchre, 
wluai  wi‘  should  ratlu'r  look  for  his  s(‘cond  coming  from  heaven. 
It  is  to  mak(‘  Art  a  tradition,  instead  of  an  inspiration.  AVhile 
in  this  v(‘rv  hour  there  are  high  thoughts  conceived,  high  deeds 
(Miaeted,  high  Art  need  not  fear  t‘xtinction.  1 1  Art  heat  in  unison 
with  till'  ])ulses  throbbing  in  society,  it  will  he  instinct  with 
high  life  and  nohh'  iiK'aiiing.  To  spc'ak  of  revival  when  we 
want  living  creations,  ini])lii's  and  necessitates  the  decrepitude 
of  age,  wluai  we  lu'ed  tlu*  eni‘i*gvof  vouth.  Ijct  Art  throw  itself 
into  the  great  stir  and  onward  movement  of  mankind;  its 
destinv  will  hi*  inv(dved  in  that  of  humanitv,  and  its  progressive 
life  st*cuiH‘d  in  tlu*  sure  advancement  of  civilization.  To  use 
1‘arly  media*val  Art  as  tlu*  sole  lulcrum,  is  to  limit  vour  powers 
and  eireumseribi*  your  action.  In  the  givat  task  make  every 
science  your  fellow  labourer,  and  bring  every  possible  accession 
ot  kuowh*dge  to  your  aid.  Hind  science,  literature,  art,  philo- 
.''ophy,  into  indissoluble  union :  in  their  united  action  will  be 
your  strength  and  victory.  A  temple  thus  reared  will  not  fall. 
In  su(‘h  a  temple  we  ourselves  would  gladly  join  the  throng  of 
\N (»r>hippers  :  in  the  meantime,  however,  we  are  content  to  stand 
apart  in  tlu*  outer  court  of  the  (ientiles.  “The  Hrethren,’\is  we 
have  already  said,  are  still  a  mere  sect  and  schism,  and  failing 
universal  hrotherluMul,  their  worshippers  must  necessarily 
H  niiiin  iis  ciiciiniscribed  as  their  dogmas  are  exclusive. 
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Art.  11.  —  Ih'yolofjia  Britannica ;  containing  the  Mo^iscs  of  Crrat 
Ih'ifain  and  Ireland^  sgstcnfatiralli/  arranged  and  dcscrihrd, 
according  to  the  method  of  BrueJt  and  Sehimper,  irith  itlnst ratin' 
ptates ;  being  a  neir  (third)  edition,  u'ith  mang  additions  and 
atteratioios',  of  the  Mnseologia  Britanniea,  of  ^lesi<r,s.  Hooker  and 
Tagtor.  %15yAVilliam  Wilson.  London:  Lonj^inans.  iSoo. 

1'.  A  Popular  Historg  of  British  J]/osscs,  comprising  a  general  ae- 
count  of  their  structure,  f met ijicat ion,  arrangement,  and  general 
distribution.  Ly  KoIktI-  M .  Stark.  London:  IL'ovt'.  ISol. 

d.  Iv'entg  Lessons  on  liritish  J\Iosses;  or,  First,  Steps  to  a  Knowledge  of 
that  Beautiful  Tribe  of  Plants.  Ly  A\  illiani  (lardiiu'r,  A.L.S. 
First  and  Socond  Series.  Jjondon  :  Loni^nians.  lSi(»  and 
IS  It). 

4.  The  Mnsci  and  Jlepaticfr  found  within  twentg  miles  of  Uverpool 

and  Southport.  By  Frederiek  1\  Afarratt.  Liverpool:  (}r(‘(*n- 
Avood.  1S55. 

T).  Musci  Fifenses  :  Specimens  of  the  Mosses  of  Fifeshire.  By  diaries 
lloAvie.  Jjondon :  Fainplin.  1855. 

0.  Prgologia  Furopwa ;  scu  Genera  Muscorum  Furopnorum  Mono- 
graphice  illustrata.  Aiietoribns  FIi.  Brneli,  W.  Fli.  Seliiinpcr, 
et  I'll,  (fiinibel.  I'klitore  W.  Fh.  Seliiniper.  Stiiltt!;art.  ISIKI 
— 55.  ()  vols.,  (jnarto. 

7.  Sgnopsis  Muscorum  Frondosoruni  omnium  hucusque  cognitorum. 
A  net  ore  l)r.  Carolus  Aliiller.  Lcrlin.  1S19. 

5.  Jiupport  sur  un  JItnnoire  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  naturcllc  des 

Sphaignes.  Par  AV".  P.  Seliiniper.  (Coinniissaires,  ALAI. 
Broiifijniart,  Tnlasne,  AIonta<;ne,  rapporteur).  Annates  des 
Sciences  Mat urelles,  \i\\  series,  vol.  1.  IS5I. 

t)F  late  years  liotiniy  lias  risen  to  a  liiii^li  plaei'  in  tin'  ranks  of 
seieiH'e,  and  lias,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  ineroasc'd  in  lavonr 
as  a  braneli  of  popular  knowledy^e.  t  )n  tli(‘  one  band,  it  has 
gained  the  sympathies  of*  the  public,  by  j^reatly  ('Xtmidinii;  its 
objects  ol*  imjniry,  by  showin<>^  its  a])plication  to  the  jnirposes 
of  industry  and  eommerce,  and  by  brin^iiif^  its  literature  into 
an  attractive  and  intelligible  form ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
('xhibits  stronji^  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  jdiilosopher,  by 
showin*:;;  its  jj^reat  aim  to  be  tlui  d('velopmeiit  of  a  real  philo¬ 
sophy  of  ])lants.”  Botany  has,  in  fact,  idcaitified  itsell‘  with 
some  of  the  ^reat  ]>hilosophical  (jui'stions  of  tlu'  day,  and  the 
results  which  it  is  now  unlbldin<^  und(‘r  the  ])euetratin<j^  eye  of 
the  histologist,  will  have  important  bearings  on  their  solution. 
In  all  ages,  and  in  all  schools  of  philosophy,  tln^  ipiestion,  “  Whal 
is  lifc!^”  has,  in  one  form  or  another,  proved  most  interesting 
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M()S>v(‘s  iiiv  j)laiits,  not  ^^viK'vally  iiioiv  than  a 

inches  in  licii^ht,  bearing*  leaves,  and  produeiu^*,  at  eertaiu 
seasinis,  bright  eobnired  tVuit,  eoutuiniii.i^;  tlie  spores  or  seeds. 
'Hiese  plants  are  generally  distributt'd,  but  are.  most  abun¬ 
dant  ill  moist,  shady  localities,  j'-rowin;^  most  luxuriantly  on 
the  shady  sides  of  rocks,  and  trees,  and  wet  banks.  Tlioy 
pH'sent  irivat  variety  in  their  hahif,  arisiiyj;*  priucijially  from  the 
diversity  of  their  mode  of  braiichiiii»:,  the  vuryiii;.^  leu;;j:th  of 
stem  in  ditlerent  sjK'cies,  and  its  direelioii  of  ‘growth,  and  the 
mode  ill  which  the  leaves  and  capsules  are  disposed.  Some 
have  scarcely  any  evident  stem,  consist inu^  merely  of  a  rosette 
of  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  IVuit-stalk  arises,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  its  tiny  fruit;  others  liave  lon'4:er  stems,  which, 
braiichintj^  out  in  all  directions  from  the  b:ise,  ionn  little  button- 
like  cushions  on  the  bare  stoiie  walls  and  rocks ;  some,  a^ain, 
form  tall,  bristly,  npriu^lit,  nnbranched  stems,  clothed  with 
leaves,  wliile.  others  ramify  in  all  directions  into  loose' 
attenuated  branches,  Avliich  creep  throii<;di  the  surroundin’:; 
hei'bage. 

In  regard  to  their  local  distribution,  again,  there  is  cou- 
salerable  variety,  arising  not  so  much  from  tlieir  eholeo  of 
particular  localities,  as  from  their  mode  of  development.  Some 
are  hermits,  growing  like  ]htxlf(nuni<i  (iiu'et  emblem  of  the 
‘‘modest  Ihixhanni!”)  singly,  and  a])ai*t  fr<.)m  others  of  their 
own  speeii's ;  hut  most  of  them  join  in  the  social  predilections  ol‘ 
otlu'r  eryptogamia. 

The  mosses  are  assoeiuted  in  our  minds  with  frosli  verdni’f', 
hut  tlu'y  ar('  nut  all  of  a  green  colour.  The  foliage  ol*  sonu^ 
kinds^  are  of  a  delicate  white;  others  arc  of  a  gohh'ii  liue,  faTul 
many  ol' a  dee})  brown,  a})})roaeliing  to  black — black,  i<idc('d,  to 
the  naked  ('ve,  and  only  resolved  into  a  })aler  hue  under  tin* 
})()wei\s  of  a  mieroseo})0. 

Allhough  iniiuite  investigations  of  tlicse  humble  })lauts  belong 
almost  to  our  own  time,  it  is  not  to  he  imagined  that  tlie  beauty 
and  variety  dis})layed  in  them,  was  not  early  perceived  by  the 
general  admirer  of  nature.  \\  e  have,  indeed,  record  of  an  early 
a])pi*('eiatioii  of  tlieir  interest  (‘ven  apart  from  the  supposition 
of  I!  asselipiist  that  tlio  “Hyssop”  known  of  old  to  Solomon, 
the  wls('  king  of  Isimd,  was  a  minnto  moss,  vrhieli  still  grows 
on  the  Avails  of  derusalem.  Anmerous,  indeed,  ari'  the  instances 
of  inti'i'i'st  (‘xeited  in  these  loAvly  })lants,  inde})(‘ii(lent  of  their 
seieiititie  iiiA’cstigation,  no  one  of  wlilch  is  mori'  remarkable 
than  the  Avell  rc'inemhi'red  incident  of  Mungo  Hark,  in  tlu' 
^\friean  desm  j,  Avhose  lile  was  pres(‘rv('d  by  the  faith  insj)Iri‘d  in 
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his  iniiid  hy  tho  hoauty  ot*  a  little  moss.  l*lun(loml  by  ban¬ 
ditti,  worn  out  with  fat  i^nie,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  horrors 
of  tlie  desert,  his  eouratj^e  failed  him,  and  he  sat  down  to  rest  his 
wearied  limbs  and  jxuidi'r  on  his  destitute  eoiulition.  ‘‘At  this 
moment  savs  he,  “painful  as  my  refieetioiis  ^^cle,  the  extr,!- 
ordinarv  bi'anty  of  a  small  moss  irresistibly  caujj^ht  my  ejej  and 
thouj^h  the  whole  plant  was  not  larji^er  than  the  tip  of  one  of 
iny  finjj^ers,  1  (*ould  not  eoutc'iuplate  the  delicate  conformation 
id*  tin*  roots,  leavi's,  iV(*.,  without  admiration,  (  an  that  Jleiii^ 
(I  thouj^ht)  will!  ])lantc'd,  wateri'd,  and  brought  to  j)erfection,  in 
this  obscurt'  part  of  the  world,  a  thing  (d*  so  small  importance, 
look  with  unconcern  upon  the  situation  and  sufferings  of  crea- 
tiirc's  foriiK'd  aftiT  Ilis  own  image?  surely  not!  Jleflections 
such  as  these  would  not  allow  me  to  despair;  T  started  up, 
and,  disregarding  both  hunger  and  fatigue,  travelled  forwards, 
assuri'd  that  ndiid*  was  at  hand;  and  1  was  not  disa])poiiited.” 

'flien^  is,  inch'i'd,  much  to  admire  in  the  beautiful  structure 
of  the  huinbh'  moss;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  that  can 
excitt'  niori‘  interest  in  a  rural  walk  by  lu'dgerows  and  moss- 
grown  walls,  than  the  ohservation  of  these  little  fairy  plants,  for 


Tlie  lowliest  thing 

Some  h'sson  of  love  to  the  mind  can  bring.” 

And  if  W('  stray  into  a  wood,  or  by  a  “streamlet’s  marge,” 

‘‘  What  forests  tall  of  tiniest  moss 
(Mothe  (‘Very  little  stone! 

What  jiigmy  oaks  their  foliage  toss 
( )’er  jiigmy  valleys  lone ! 

With  shade  o’er  shade,  from  ledge  to  ledge, 

A  mbit  ions  of  the  sky, 

Tlu'v  feather  o’er  the  steepest  edg(‘ 

Of  mountains  mushroom  hin:h.” 

And  niossi's  themselves  arouse  a  thousand  reminiscences  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  nioiintain  sceiu'iy  to  those  who  have  made  a  knowledge 
(d  tlnuii  till'  ainhition  of  their  lives ;  not  of  “  mushroom  moun¬ 
tains,  ind(*('d,  but  of  those  giants  whose  snow-capped  summits 
mingle  with  the  clouds;  for  tlu* 


‘‘  flosses  cool  and  wet,” 

have  a  congenial  home  in  mountain  stivanis  and  amid  melting 
snows.  31oss('s  are  found  in  all  iiarts  of  the  world.  They 
ari'  pri'seiit  (‘Vi'ii  in  tlu'  warnu'st  latitudes,  and  ap])(*ar  to  have 
a  wider  geographical  distribution  than  (/>///  family  of  plants 
ol  higher  organization.  1  he  Ix^iutilul  ( k'toblt'phurnm  (dJmw 
>aid  to  invest  tin*  stmiis  ol  cocoa-nut  and  otlier  tropical  ])alm3  in 
the  hottest  ]>arts  ol  tin'  torrid  zone.  “  Others  of  still  moiv 
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unoonnnoii  occiiiTonoo,  arc  p^atlioml  on  tlio  l)urnin<^  sands  ol* 
tlio  desorfs  in  tlie  interior  ol‘  Sontliern  Africa, ”  while  many 
flourisli  on  northern  mountains  ((horc  iho  snow  line,  wlu'n'ver  a 
l)ar('  roek  j>roje(*ts  throin^li  the  fields  ol  everlasting^  siic^w.  And 
this  extensive  distrihution  does  not  hcdon^  to  tlu'  oTv/fr  of  flosses 
alone;  some  individual  sprrirs  oeeiir  ovi'r  the  whole  world, 
flourishiiii^r  e(|nally  well  in  the  arid  deserts  of  Africa,  the  eohl 
irlens  of  Scotland,  and  the  lol'ly  jieaks  of  the  Andes.  Such  is 
the  eas(^  with  Fmwria  hj/gromi  fnca,  a  species  common  on  wayside 
walls;  so  also,  in  re^^ard  to  tke  ‘'Miinn^o  Park  Moss,’’  Fissidnis 
h)'j/<ml('s  (it  Avas  a  shaiiu'  to  ^ive  the  appropriate  name  of 
c.r///.s‘  to  another  species),  tlu'  very  same  moss  which  cheen'il  the 
African  traveller  in  the  desert  ispointed  out  to  onr  own  children 
on  shady  hanks  in  the  n^reeii  lanes  of  their  northern  land,  while 
tlu'y  sit,  hook  in  hand,  rcadiiiij;  the  touching  story. 

Lik(‘  most  of  the  lower  flowerless  jilants,  howi'vc'r,  tlu'  mosses 
rt'ach  their  maximum  ol  development  in  cold  rei^ions;  th(*ir  sim¬ 
ple  orp;anization  enahlin^  their  development  to  jirocc'cd  nmh'r 
conditions  Avhhdi  riaider  the  jiroduction  of  many  ol‘  the  hi^lu'r 
jdaiits  impossihlo.  ^  Accordingly  we  lind  that  the  mosses  incivas(‘ 
in  numher  ol  species  as  we  proceed  from  the  equator  towards  tlu' 
poles,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  within  the  polar  circle,  mosses 
*ind  lichens  are  almost  the  only  A’^ci^etahle  productions.  In 
Spitshcr^en,  ^lartins  found  “the  ro(‘ks  of  schistus,  risin<r  out  of 
the  niass  of  everlastinp^  ice,  thickly  clothed  Avith  mosses.^’ 

llritain,  especially  Scotland,  liesAvithin  the  latitiuh's  in  Avhich 
mosses,  perhaps,  reach  their  maximinn  of  spc'cics,  and  tlu'  insii- 
lai'  moist  climate,  as  aacII  as  tlu'  ])hysical  features  of  the  country 
conspire  to  increase  our  native  riches  in  these  plants.  In  Pritaiii 
a  larger  numluT  of  sjiech's  is  found  than  in  any  country  in  the 
AA'orld  ol  the  same  ext  i'iit  of  surface. 

1  lu'ir  choice  ol  iKthifafs  is  a  curious  subject  of  iiiA'cstio-ation, 
Avhieh  the  collector  finds  of  j^Tcat  practical  importance,  ?\h  av(*11 
as  of  scientific  interest.  Alany  s])(‘cies  ”toav  exclusively  on  rocks 
and  tr(‘es,  some  preferring  particular  kinds;  and  it.  is  jirohahle 
that  in  a  fcAv  cases  the  attached  root  of  the  ])lant  serves  as  little 
more  than  an  oro-an  of  attachment,  nourishment  hein^  chiefly 
deriAed  from  the  atmosphere.  This  is  Avell  knoAvn  to  ho  the 
fact  in  regard  to  many  sea-AA*eeds,  but  it  is  probable  that  ?iiost 
of  those  mosses  Avhich  groAV  upon  rocks  anef  stones  do  obtain 
Jiutritive  materials  from  these  as  a  soil,  in  the  same  manner  as 
ludiens,  and  like  them,  serve  the  important  end  of  disintegrating 
the  rocks,  and  thus  forming  a  soil,  for  higher  plants.  Wc  an* 
told  in  the  “  Aluscolo^^ia  Hritannica,”  that  one  curious  litth*  moss 
IS  lound  only  on  the  jierpeiidicular  l*ac(*s  of  the  [)ur(*  Avhiti*  chalk 
pits  that  abound  so  much  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  “  Some  are  con- 
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linovl  to  irraniti',  soino  to  calciircou^^  rocks;  one  species,  the 
Fau(trln  injtjromt  Ivico,  a  moss  tliat  u^rows  in  all  })arts  ot  the 
world,  is  aiiiUKst  siiri*  to  spring*  up  where  anything*  has  been 
l>iirii(‘d  upon  the  gi*ound,  and  particularly  where  charcoal  has 
1kh‘U  unde  ;  wheiUH‘  its  French  name,  hi  cJiorhoniUVi'e. 

It  is  mi  th<‘  mountains  ol‘  Scotland  that  the  mosses  arc  to  he 
siH'ii  ill  all  their  glory;  and  no  ])ursuit  is  better  titled  tuan 
luusciilogy  tor  bringing  bi'tore  tlie  admirer  oi  scenery  the 
wildest  landsca|K.‘s  that  the  Highlands  alibrd.  Deer-stalking, 
shooting,  lishing,  all  h'ad  the  sportsman  into  the  lone  glens,  over 
till'  wide  expanse  ot‘  mountain  heath,  and  along  the  margin  ot  the 
valley  slnmu  ;  but  the  botaui>l,  and  especially  the  museologist, 
has  a  wider  range;  he  socks  th.e  veriest  solitudes  ot  nature,  tinds 
a  surt'  footing  on  the  wild  clitis  teartid  to  look  upon,  where  even 
till'  wild  deer  never  roam,  and  tinds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
those  alpine  treasures  which  nestle  in  the  bald  corries,  scooped 
out  of  the  mountain  summit  (as  the  poet  hath  it)  by  the  “Spirit 
of  tile  Storm.”  A  mountain  stream  is  the  museologist’s  delight ; 
he  es])i('s  it  afar  olf.  It  may  be  in  reality  a  mere  tiny  rivulet 
ci*i‘e]>ing  down  from  rock  to  rock;  the  distance  of  many  miles 
dwindles  it  into  the  merest  streak  of  silvery  brightness,  reaching 
from  the  cloud-ca])p(‘d  summit  to  the  vale  Indow  ;  but  iiisigniti- 
cant  as  it  is,  that  glorious  twinkling  thread,  hanging,  as  it  were, 
betw(*eu  heaven  and  earth,  lights  uj)  the  gloomy  mountuiu  side, 
whosi'  summit  is  lost  in  tlu'  hazy  clouds.  Delighted  will  the 
botanist  waiidiT  for  hours  over  heath  and  through  morass, 
his  i‘ye  glistmiing  bright  as  the  distant  streamlet,  at  the  })ros- 
^^K'cl  before  him,  for  he  knows  that  those  cool  waters,  derived 
irom  the  “  frigid  eyes”  of  tlu'  mountain  summit,  which 

Eternal  weep 

In  sininiier  suns  and  autumn  rain,” 

give  congenial  reireshment  to  those  interesting  boreal  plants 
which  in  our  latitude  only  lind  appropriate  conditions  where 
constant  humidity  and  intense  severity  of  toinperature  are  com¬ 
bined.  -Vnd  no  sooner  does  he  reach  the  stream,  even  at  its 
least  interesting  part,  where  it  joins  the  wider  stream  of  the 
plain  below,  than  a  riili  harvest  ot  alpine  tlowcrs  and  mosses 
tmgage  his  eye;  all  along  the  rugged  banks  which  have 
In'cn  lormed  by  this  imjxtuous  streamlet,  a  galaxy  of  beauties 
j)re>ent  themselves,  and,  as  he  ascends,  their  rarity  and 
interest  increase.  Ihe  little  mountain  saxifrage  hangs  ov'cr 
the  ru'ks  in  rieh  lestoons  of  purph'  flowers,  wliile  her  starry 
siNtei  is  liathiug  in  the  crystal  wati'rs.  Ovi'rhanging  rocks 
aio  with  bright  green  inossi's  clad,”  whosi*  brilliant  capsules 
lighten  n|)  e\eu  to  greater  brightness  (heir  refreshing  verdure. 
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llartratnin's  round  tufts  cluster  into  drippiiiLj;  crevices;  J)is~ 
tichhtm,  with  its  delicate  loliau^e  of  nudlow  line,  clothes  the 
(iarihy  hanks  and  shelving  rocks  with  a  ^r(M?n  cariH't  too 
tine  even  tor  the  li^*ht-footed  fairies;  while  llypnum  Crista^ 
gilds  uj)  the  drier  knolls  with  its  golden  ostrich 
plumes;  a  colony  of  fJucah/ptdSy  ('ach  with  its  huge  fringed 
nightcap,  is  suggestive  (to  one  who  has  been  reading  “(ihai 
Avin,”  and  fancying  “the  fahin  glide  oVr  the  fell,"  and  “the 
fairies  dancing  in  tlie  dell")  of  a  troop  of  the  little  ])eople  fast 
asleep  after  their  moonlight  revid  ;  Avhile  a  hank  of  ripi'  clond- 
herries,  as  we  reach  the  mountain  top,  brings  us  hack  to  the 
regions  of  reality,  and  reminds  us  of  cor{)oreal  wants — wants, 
indeed,  which  the  mountain  hree/e,  th(‘  low  tem])eratur(',  and 
tin*  rough  c'xercise  cons[)ire  to  incrc'ase  to  an  amazing  extent. 
Ihil  whaf  now  is  tlu'  as])ec.t  of  natniH'  on  the  mountain  summit  ? 
Not,  indei'd,  such,  [)rohtd)ly,  as  oiu'  unacquainted  with  Scotcli 
mountains  would  c'xpect  on  getting  to  the  top  oi*  a  mountain; 
not  a  tine  view  of  the  country  at  your  leet  and  all  around,  as  if 
the  spectator  were  on  the  to])  oi'  a  sugar  loaf;  hut  a  wid(' 
ex])anse  of  mountain  waste,  seemingly  hemmed  in  with  higher 
mountains  still  on  every  side.  Such  is  geiu'radlv  the  case  on 
the  great  mountjtins  of  Scotland. 

‘‘  Hills  rise  on  hills,  and  vallevs  lie  l)eiween;” 

and  even  those  valleys  are  oftiai  as  wild  and  barren  as  the  bald 
hills  themselves,  dlnu’c  is  great  truth  and  trm*  sublimity  i’’ 
Hoggs  picture  ol  the  Scotch  mountain,  Hen-mac-l)hu,  which 
no  one  can  appreciate  who  has  not  iidt  tlu'  inliuences  ins(*parabl(^ 
irom  scenery  ot  such  indescribable  grandeur,  and  its  power  in 
nursing  siqxu’stition : — 

“  Jhwond  the  grizzly  cliifs,  which  guard 
The  infant  rills  of  Highland  J)ce, 

\\  here  hunter’s  horn  was  never  lu'ard, 

A  or  bugle  of  the  fon'st  hee. 

“  Mid  wastes  tliat  dern  and  dreary  lie, 

Oiu'  mountain  rears  his  mighty  form, 

Disturbs  the  moon  in  passing  bv, 

And  smiles  above*  th(i  thunder  storm. 

rhere  Avin  spreads  her  ain])le  de(q), 

'fo  mirror  cliifs  that  brush  the  Wain  ; 

Wiiose  frigid  ey('s  et(‘rnal  weep, 

In  snmiiH'r  suns  and  autumn  rain. 

“  There'  matin  liymn  was  nev(*r  sung; 

No  V(‘S|)er,  save  llu*  j)lover’s  wail  ; 

Ihit  momitain  t*agles  bna’d  their  voung, 

-\nd  a*rial  spirits  ride*  tlu*  gab*.’’ 
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'DkiI  inoinitaiii’s  “  iiiiirlity  I’onn,”  iind  Tiocli  Ayiii  s  ample 
(l.'cp,”  trr  know  liill  well we  have  enjoyed  their  impressive 
jj^randc'iir  in  snnshiiu*  and  showi'r,  in  that  t^^llii’^ht  sunshine 
which  at  mid-day  hr(‘aks  throuu:h  the  murky  sky  of  those  alpine 
rej^nons,  and  in  showers  of  rain  and  sleet,  such  as  are  only  seen 
and  1‘elt  on  alpine'  summits.  I)riven  from  the  top  of  the  empha¬ 
tically  “  Hlaek  .Alonntain”  hy  tlu'  tempest’s  fury,  we  have  souj^ht^ 
slielter  lor  tlu'  nijji^ht  heneath  one  of  those  hu^e  frajj^ments  of 
rock,  wheese  ahundanee'  spe'aks  so  ('hupiently  of  the  war  of  ele- 
mi'iits;  have*  he>ile‘d  emr  kettle,  n  hi  j^'ipsy,  em  a  tire  of  heather 
anel  meuintain  juni])e'r  in  the  mielst  ot  the  rain  ;  and  after  thus 
spcMielinuf  a  ni^ht  e»f  elav-dream,  halt  awake,  halt  asleep,  with 
“the*  sjerite*  e>l’  Avin  (Ihai,”  have  we  risen  frenu  our  cold  hed 
e»f  lVe*e'zinu^  Seed,  hl’ie'lly  deene  e)ur  teiilet  in  the  ‘‘pfreenland  wave” 
of  a  >tre‘amle't  tee!  hy  the  snow  wre'aths, 

“  That  iimck  the  l)la/.in<;  summer  sun,” 


anel  e'limhe'el  the*  halel  hreiws  e)f  e)ld  (^airn<jje>rm,  as  they  were 
lee'hiy  tinue'el  with  the'hiu's  eef  nmrnin^*.  ihiseoneed  beneath  our 
slie*lte‘r-steme*,  whie'li  was  inde'e'el  a  ii^re'at  reiek  in  a  weary  land, *Ijoeh 
Avin  lay  at  e)ur  leet,  and  the  truthtidness  of  Hopf^’s  simple  de- 
seu  iptieui  we  can  amply  te'stify.  “  d’here  are  n1any  scenes,”  says 
he*,  “  ameuip:  the*  ( Jrampian  deserts  which  amaze  the  traveller  wlm 
ve*nt lire's  te)  ('X])le)re'  them;  and  in  the  most  ])athless  wastes,  the 
me»st  striking:  landsea]u‘S  are  eiften  concealed,  (ilen  Avin  ex- 
e*e'(*els  the'in  all  in  stern  and  solemn  ^^'andeur.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
suhliine  seilitude* — such  a  scc'iie  as  man  has  rarely  looked  upon.” 

It  is  the*  stuelv  e>t‘  hot  an  v,  and  of  beitanv  alone,  that, brings 
the*  stnde'iit  in  e-ontact  with  see'iiery  of  such  p^rtindeur,  and  if 
mosse's  are*  in  vie'w,  lu'  is  all  the*  more  likely  to  he  led  amid  such 
seelitiule's.  Me  Wanders  ove'r  the  lone  wastes,  finelinp^  be'aiity  in 
barrenne'ss,  tiny  plants  which  scarcely  tinp:('  the*  roe-k  with  hiie’s 
e»l  ve'reliire,  many  eit  the*!'.’,  inde'e'el,  as  the*  hlaedc  A  lulrcivds^  which 
emlv  te'iiel  te)  o;ive'  it  a  more  lifeless  hue: — 


“  There,  to  ehnrm  the  eve, 

A  he)st  of  hiehlen  treasure's  lie', 

A  mieroseopie  world,  that  tells, 

I'hat  not  alone  in  tives  and  tleiwe'rs 
The*  spirit  hripiit  e)f  Imauty  dwells, — 

I  hat  ne)t  alone*  in  leift  v  bowers 
The*  miphty  hanel  eit  (leiel  is  s(‘(*n, 

Hut  ineere*  triumphant  still  in  thiiurs 
Men  count  as  iiu'an.” 


Ill  ^^ce)tlanel,  as  in  Scandinavia,  one  Jiiay  wander  for  davs  over 
t he>se  sa\ap:e  table-lands  or  mountain-tops  without  encounterinpr 
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a  oliinpsc'  of  lowland,  or  (ho  slio-htost  indl(‘a(iou  of  liinnun 

oxibtouoo, — tlu‘  nioiiotony  boin**’  indood  oooasiohally  broken  by 

‘‘  A  lowly  vale,  but  yet  uplifted  lii^h 
Ainoni^  tlu‘  luoiintaiiis.’* 

Tender  such  oireunistaiuvs,  when  (bo  tired  traveller  does  reach 
the  t‘d^e  of  a  slo[)e  on  the  outskirts  of  the  mountains,  the  most 
I)leasurable  sensations  are  felt,  on  the  tirst  view  thus  atfordiul 
of  the  fertile  valh'v,  with  its  winding  river  and  corn  titdds, 
smokino-  cotta^^es  and  bidlowin^  kine.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  emer- 
^(‘iiee  from  death  into  life, — an  exehaii'^vof  tlu^  mountain  dt'sert, 
of  overawin^^  sublimity  and  p('rpetual  ^doom,  cheerless  to  the 
ey(‘,  freezing  to  the  sympathies,  (h‘a(h'nin^  to  the  mind,  for  the 
hap[)y  indications  of  civilization,  of  bright  skies,  of  re-union 
with  mankind. 

Although  mosses  orow  in  the  wildest  and  most  uneidtivated 
])laei‘s,  and  usually  prefer  the  most  barren  peaty  soils — those  in- 
de(‘d  which  are  inea})ahle  of  supporting  a  hi^dier  rai;e  of  plants — 
still  we  tind  that  some  spt'cies  of  mosses  recpiire  an  abundant 
supply  of  nitrop;(‘n  and  other  elements  obtainable  only  in  rich 
soils,  while  a  certain  number  also  associate  themselves  with  cul¬ 
tivation,  and,  like  the  nc'ttle  and  the  ehickwi'ed,  lollow  man  s 
miirrations  over  the  world.  Sevi'ral  spi'cies  of  a  ^^(‘iius  of 
mountain  mosses  {Spldvhnum)  prider  bones  as  (he  soiirci*  of  their 
food,  occasionally,  however,  occurring  on  othm*  animal  riunains. 
t  hie  of  these  (S.  mnwides)  M’e  have  seen  tlourishin<;  on  a  sh(‘ej)’s 
jaw  bone  on  Locli-na-^air,  another  (6^  (mpustdfttm)  on  a  rabbit’s 
incisor  tooth  on  Hen-much- 1  )hu,  while*  othiT  sjiecies  abound 
only  on  cow  dung.  “Some  mosses,”  say  llookm*  and  Taylor 
(Ih’eface  to  “Muscologia  Hritannica’'),  “are  never  found  but  upon 
the  dung  of  animals,  of  oxen,  and  particularly  of  foxes ;  this  is 
the  case  with  most  of  the  s[)('cies  of  the  genus  Spldchniitn,  One 
of  these,  tlu'  S.  did/dstditud,  which  is  commonly  m(*t  with  14)011 
dung,  we  once  saw  growing  vigorously  14)011  the  foot  of  aii  old 
stocking  near  the  summit  of  Ingh'horough,  Vorkshin';  the 
same  s])e(‘ies  was  ibiind  by  a  Irieiid  of  ours,  covi'ring  the  half- 
decayed  hat  ol  a  traveller  who  had  perislu*d  on  the  mountain  ol* 
St.  Hernard,  in  Switzerland;  and  the  same,  if  we  mistaki'  not, 
was  discoveri'd  by  Captain  l*arry  in  Midville  Island,  vegetating 
in  the  bh'ached  skull  of  a  musk  ox.”  ( )ld  stag’s  horns  are  well 
known  to  form  an  appropriate  soil  for  tliesi'  jilaiits. 

t  )1  what  utility  are  mosses?  what  ai’i^  tli(*ir  relations  to  the 
interests  of  man  ?  do  they  atibrd  materials  in  (he  arts  of  life? 
or  are  they  otluuAvise  of  practical  utility?  d'h(‘se  are  interesting 
points  in  the  history  of  mosses — (piestions  which  are  of  num* 
general,  if  of  h‘ss  scientific,  moment,  than  th(»  number  of  a 
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iDOs?^‘'s  or  tlio  l)i*cii(ltl\  ol  ^  loi,  tis  Oi ,  I-<iii(llo\ 

: — “  Ad  iniinitiatofi  person,  reaclint*;  the  detinition  ot  a 
j4('Dus  (>1*  urn  nio'^st'Sj  nii^^lit'  suppose  tliat  to  he  the  tiil)(  in  anIikIi 
an  a])ju*oae]i  to  the  animal  creation  most  nearly  takes  place.  1.  ii- 
ae(]u:tiiilt'il  will)  llu'  PXiii-l  moaning  of  the  Lat in  words!  employed 
hy  l)ryolo<i;Is1s,  he  niip;ht  understand  by  tlie  peristoniinni,  a  jaw, 
by  the  caly]>t ra,  a  nij’htcap,  and  by  the  struma,  a  kind  ol*  ‘:^oitre; 
and  wh(*n  he  saw  that  tei'th  beinni^’ed  to  this  jaw,  ho  would 
naturally  eonehale  that  it  w’as  really  a  vegeto-aninud  ol  wdiicli 
he  was ‘reading.”  It  is  quite  true  that  hotany  is  inueh  dis- 
ii^ured  hy  terms  Ixwrow'CHl  1‘rom  the  animal  kinpfdom  ;  Init  there 
ap])ears  to  ho  no  special  reason  for  singling  out  ^hiseology  as 
faulty  in  this  respect ;  in  writing  the  above  remark,  the  anther 
did  iiot  pm-haps  n'colleet  that  his  own  favourite  order,  the 
orchids,  have  “li])s,'*  and  “lioriis,"  and  “beaks;”  that  the  “lips” 
an'  “inoveahh*”  and  “irritable,”  and  eatcli  flies,  and  that  these 
flowers  arc'  thi'inselves  likened  in  botanical  hooks  to  bees  and 
tlies,  and  men,  and  s])iders,  and  butterflies,  and  toads,  and  all 
other  ereeping  and  living  things. 

The  most  important  relationship  which  mosses  hear  to  man, 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  closely  connected  w'ith  the 
otiicc  they  ]H‘rform  in  the  economy  of  nature.  AVherever  there 
is  a  superahundanee  of  moisture  tin*  mosses  appear,  ehieiiv 
spct'ies  of  Sj)Jinf/riiini,  and  peat  is  th('  result  of  llieir  death 
and  decay.  This  is  an  im]K>rtant  article  of  fuel  in  the  northern 
parts  of  our  isltind,  when*  coal  is  absent,  as  well  as  in  many 
[>arts  of  In'laud.  And  from  the  formation  of  peat  bv  the 
growth  of  mossi's,  it  may  bo  reasoned  tluit,  in  like  manner,  the 
mosses  probably  played  an  important  part  in  'pre-lminan  times, 
in  the  deposit  uf  material  now  known  as  coal.  ]\lr.  Stark  mentions 
that — 

“  Itt'ceut  iui(To>copic  observation  on  tlic  structure  of  coal  from 
hi'ils  of  that  nialcrial  stored  up  fur  so  many  ages  for  tlie  use  of  man, 
incontestably  pn»\(‘  that  there  the  dedicate  Sphagnum  cnsliioiied  the 
s\\amj)y  groiuul  ami  displavcal  its  glossy  fruit.” l^tpuhir 
llisforj/^  p.  t). 

Our  own  mieroscopieal  examinations  of  coal  have  not  alibrded 
any  direct  c\idencc  ol  tins  statenieiit,  nor  are  W'c  aware  that 
any  details  ol  ()hs(‘rvatlons  Imve  been  publislied  of  suHicieiil 
\aiui*  to  nut lieiii leat it.  ^Ir.  Stark  gives  an  interest account 
of  the  formation  oi‘]K  al  boil's : —  ^ 

A  \cr\  liitic  c\amination  i)t  tlie  superficial  lavors  of  sucli  iicat 
logs  a>  .iTv  iu^  I nc  vvium'  ot  lorniatiou,  will  {'xhibit  tlic  appearances 
iiuliciitcd  in  tiu'  succeeding  remarks.  The  fonnalion  of  the  bog  is 
ctloeted  primarily  by  obstruction  of  streams,  hv  the  fall  of  tixx\s. 
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lhrtnic:l\  oxt(‘nsl\v  li'vol  Iraols, 


raav  bo  inlbrivd  iVoiu  tlio  ivnmins 


oftboso  Ibinul  iinbodded  in  tlioin  at  various  doptlis.  Sovoral  spt'cios 
o\'  Hnaiiu  ainl  llypnuni  aro  iho  pri'pondi'rat iin^  p;oin'ra  at  iirst,  or 
whibM ho  water  ooutinuos  to  Ilow  lazily  alonjr ;  but  as  those  dooay, 
and  thus  inoroaso  tlu'  obstruction,  tlii^  Spha(jniim^  with  its  donso 
sp(ni;^y  foliagi',  soon  makes  its  appc'aranee,  and  exeliules  many  ot‘  its 
eongiMiers.  (b»  examination,  tbe  tirst  layc'r  of  moss  exhibits  the 
stems  imm('diat(*ly  b(‘low  the  surface  in  a  state  of  vt'ry  gradual  decay, 
and  bv  tracing  tlicso  down  we  find  this  process  going  on,  thus  rendt'r- 
ing  the  ]ieatv  substance  more  and  more  compact  as  we  deseeiuh.nni  II 
at  lengih,  when  a  depth  of  forty  feet  or  so  has  been  reached — for 
some  of  the  Irisli  bogs  attain  as  much — wi'  find  a  conijiact  snbstanci* 
charged  with  bitumen,  thus  showing  its  aiUnity  with  coal.  Hy  thesi' 
means  a  supply  of  valuable  fuel  is  provided  for  many  who  Avonld  hi* 
ollua  w  ise  very  destitnti^  of  this  necessary  of  lite.  .  •  A  tenth  part 

of  iln‘  bulk  at  pn'sent  existing  in  onr  peat-stores  would  be  mon'thnn 


reepiisiti*  for  many  giMuu’at ions,  even 
s  1 1  n  i  { )  1 1 0  n .  ”  —  Starh'.'i  Vopuhir  1 1  isloi  'p 
l  ion.  p.  1 1 . 


with  a  vastly  increased  con¬ 
ey*  .lli'iiiiih  -.l/e.v.vr.s’,  Introduc- 


d'lu‘  gradual  ebangc*  <d*  th(‘  lowin’  jiart  of  the  living  moss  into 
a  kind  of  peat,  may  be  w'ell  sinni  on  dry  rocky  summits  cd*  onr 
highland  mountains,  especially'  in  tin'  ease  of  TncliostoniHui 
hunnjinosuni,  w’hieb  eontinnes  to  tlirivi'  and  grow',  ])r(‘S('nting  a 
living  sni’faei'  abovi',  wbih'  tin*  low'er  part  of  the  stmns  an*  dead 
and  eoiivi'i’ted  into  solid  jn'at. 

t  M’ the  uses  of  niossi's  in  iln*  I'emiomv  of  nature,  it  lias  bi'ini 
stall'd,  that  the  jiroteetion  tlnw  afford  to  t  he  roots  of  other  ])lants 
and  to  till'  stems  of  trees,  is  one  of  tbe  most,  obvious;  l>ut  their 
utility'  in  the  formal  ion  of  soil  is  even  of  gri'ater  importanei*. 
'I'hey'  abound  idiietlv  in  lln*  tem])erati'  and  frigid  zones,  and  are 
the  ])rinei])al  vi'getable  inbabitants  of  those  wintry*  w'astes  wberi* 
tbe  summer  beats  seareelv  affect  the  frozen  siirlai’i*  to  the  de])tb 
ot‘  a  few’  inelu's.  In  a  climate  sui*b  as  ours,  where,  with  the  ebangi' 
of  si'ason,  vegi'table  life  is  (‘X])osed,  foi’  oni*  half  of  the  year,  to 
the  vigours  of  w  inti'V,  and  foi*  tin*  other,  to  the  drought  ol’  sum¬ 
mer,  no  eonti’ivanee  I’Oiild  be  more  suitabb',  as  a  ])ro(eetion  to 
tbe  tender  tis.sni's  of  roots,  than  tbe  loosely*  matti'd  Iminebes  and 
leaves  ot*  j/j/p/uims  and  other  mo.s.ses,  and  of  this  fact,  tbe  bor- 
tieultnrist  knows  w'l'll  bow*  to  avail  liims('ll‘at  these  seasons. 


It  is  only*  ill  norllieiai  regions,  wbeiv*  tin*  low*  I'bb  of  those 
conditions  necessary'  for  tlie  development  of  tbe  higher  ])lants 
])ermits  only*  the  sim]>ler  forni.s  to  grow,  that  man  has  iTcourse 


to  ery])togainIe  iglants  in  tb.e  sirp])lv  ol*  bis  daily*  wants.  Tbe 
mosses  do  not  iliri'idly*  ministi'r  to  tlii'si'  to  any*  gi’eat  (‘Xteiil.  A 
lew*  are  said  to  y  ield  colouring  malter  suitable  for  dyeing;  some 
have  been  extolled  in  times  past  for  their  virtues  as  ri'iiu'dial 


agents.  Vob/iririnna  rornniitnc  viekh''!  to  tlie  ladif's,  in  I)ii- 
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I(  nius’s  tinuN  an  (»il  lor  tlic'  liair  ;  it  also  ailbrds  to  the  Laplander, 
in  its  massive  1  lilts,  a])])ropriate  materials  lor  “bed  and  beddin^^,” 
and  no  owe  knows  lu^ttiw  than  the  botanist  how  to  appreciate  a 
/w./vo-y  ol'this  kind  wluai,  wandering  alone  amid  the  solitude  of 
tli(‘  mountains,  night  overtakes  him  when  no  human  dwelling  is 
iK'ar.  'riie  Laplaiuha*  prepares  his  bi'd  thus:  Looking  about 
Ibr  a  thick  eiishion  of  the/r///i?  plant  mantling  the  peaty  -soil  of 
t]i(‘  mountain  side,  he  marks  out  with  his  knife  a  piece  of  ground 
about  th(‘  size  of  an  ordinary  blanket  ;  then  beginning  at  a 
corner,  he  giaitly  sc'vi'i’s  tin*  turl  Iroin  the  ground,  and  as  the 
loots  of  tlie  moss  are  closely  interwoven  and  matted  together, 
1h‘  is  (‘iiabled,  by  d(‘grees,  to  "strip  off  the  whole  cireumseribed 
turf  in  c»ne  entire' pic‘ec‘ ;  this  aeeomplishi'd,  he  proceeds  in  the 
;  ain('  maniic'r  to  mark  olf  and  draw  up  another  ])ieeo  exactly 
eorrtvs])onding  witli  the  first.  Tlien,  shaking  them  both  clean, 

1  ('  lays  out'  upcni  tlu'  ground  with  the  moss  uppermost,  whicli 
M'rvc's  for  a  mattrc'ss;  and  the  other  over  it,  with  the  moss 
•  ownwards,  for  a  rug;  I'lisconced  lietweeii  the  two,  the  weary 
t  raveller  — 

bays  him  down 

Wiu're  ])ur[)le  heath,  profusely  strewn, 

And  tliroat-wort,  with  its  azure  bell, 

And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion  swell.” 

.\nd  a  sweet  and  rc'lreshing  slumher  he  enjoys,  and  wakes  with 
a  di'c'p  sc'usi*  ol  gratitude  to  his  (iod,  who  has  thus  providi'd  a 
bed  foi*  him  in  tlu'  mid.^t  of  tlu'  desert.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  thc'ir  use'  of  the  moss  in  this  way  may  have  arisen  from  tlie 
c'xamph'  of  the  lu'ar,  a  cohabitant  of  their  country,  who,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  othi'r  wild  animals,  jirepares  his  winter  bed  of  7Vy- 
frlr/uini.  At  h'ast,  one  eminent  naturalist  has  not  disdained, 
to  follow  tlu*  lu'ar  in  his  domestic  arrangements.  Linmeus, 
during  his  scic'utitie  c'xeiii’sious  in  Lajiland,  a  country  thinly 
pc'oph'd,  and  inhospitable*  by  the  vi'iy  laws  of  nature,  often 
s  ought  a  I  oli/fricliiuif  bed.  Had  the  name  Ilypnuni  not  been 
give'll  of  edd  to  anotlu'r  genus  of  mosses,  one  would  have  thought 
that  Liniie'  would  have  likt'd  to  record  his  gratitude  to  yb/y* 

fnr/iinn  in  such  a  graceiul  acknowledgment  of  its  hypnotizing 
poWl'l*. 

ibit  the  hite-hog  moss,  called  SpJuKjnun)^  is  even  of  more  ini- 
poittiiuc  in  the*  domestic  arrangements  of  northern  countries. 
This,  the  huunuMlerphe  of  the  Laplander,  is  usi'dby  the  matrons 
to  lay  in  tlu'ir  e-hildren’s  cradles  to  supply  the  ‘place  of  bed, 
losti'i.  and  e\er\  i*ove'riiig;  and  troni  its  absorbent  power,  it 
^  keeps  the  infant  ivinarkably  clean,  dry,  and  warm.  It  is  suf- 
ticie'iitly  sedt  ed  itse'lf,  but  the*  tender  inother,  not  satisfied  with 
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lliis,  wliicli  she  cIkih^os  and  inorniiiir,  I’mpiontly  covers 

tlu'  moss  witli  tlic  downy  lialrs  of  the  ivin-d('er,  and  by  that 
nic'aiis  makes  a  most  delicate  nest  foi*  the  new-horn  babe. 
Mookt'r  o;ives  the  economic  use  of  Splfaf/num  thus: — “  Bodies  of 
Lapponese  (‘liildivn  swathed  in  it  till  tliey  are  old  enoui^h  to 
tak('  can'  of  tliemselves.”  In  the  Polar  rt'ij^ions,  it  is  dried  and 
math'  into  a  sort  of  hn'ad,  ‘MiiiscTU'  vit:e  (h'lieias’'  {KndUcher), 
Pali/frirlno}/  comwuin'  lias  also  been  apjilit'd  to  a  fi'w  purposes. 
Hassocks,  said  by  Hooker  to  he  much  used  in  ehiirehes  in  the 
north  of  Ihii^land,  are  made  of  tufts  of  this  moss  sinpily  cut 
from  a  nioss-hoi>-;  the  ])lants  held  tojxt'tlu'r  by  thi'  mattc'd  roots. 
Baskets  ai’c  s])ok('n  of  as  wovt'ii  of  the  stmiis  of  the  same,  and 
brooms  an'  made*  of  tlu'ui  in  Vorkshirc'. 

The  H<(piimaux  make  wicks  lor  hiirnino-  in  oil  of  slemh'r 
tufts  of  Ih'cntHuni  coiulcnsatinn. 

To  till'  ti’avelh'r  in  the  dc'iise  and  trackless  foi’i'sts  of  North 
Amc'iica,  th('  Mosses  are  ])r('tty  sure  j^-uides  to  tlu'  points  of  the 
compass,  as  they  i^^row  jirincipally,  if  not  entir('ly,  on  tlu'  nor- 

th(‘rn  sides  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  where  they  iind  most  shade 

% 

and  moist  ure. 

To  facilitate'  the  study  of  Mossi's,  thc'ir  cultivation  in  flower¬ 
pots  under  he'll- asses  or  in  ^la/e'd  ease's,  has  he'cn  in  use  lor 
SOUK'  time*;  and  the  write'i*  of  tlu'se  re'marks  uri^e'd  the^  im¬ 
portance*  of  this  me'aiis  of  inve'stij^’at  ion  at  ^ivat  h'n^th  in  one* 
eif  the*  scie'iititie*  journals  many  ye'ai’s  aufo.  It  is  <»;rat ifyin;jf  to 
tind  that  the*  cultivation  eif  tlie'se*  plants  is  pi*o^re'ssin<»’.  3die 
Ih'V.  M r.  H ii^l^ins,  of  Rainhill,  liive'rjiool,  has  he'e'u  ve'iy  suc- 
ce'ssful.  In  a  Ward’s  e*ase  ke‘])t  in  his  oarde'ii,  one*  hundre'd 
spe'cies  are*  eadtivated,  anel  “ileiurish  he'autifully.”  His  Bryarium 
he'ini^-  spe'cially  eh'veite'el  te)  the  illustration  eif  lave'rjieieil  specie's, 
has  he'e'ii  the  nu\ins  e)f  aelelino^  ne'w  spee*ie's  to  the*  k'leu’a,  by 
enahliiio-  the*  botanist  to  re'e:e)gnize'  the^  charae*tei’s  in  afte'r-ele*- 
ve'lopmeait  eif  spe'cie's  impe'rfe'ct  wlu'ii  ^athe'rc'el.  One  eif  the 
])rine*ipal  advantai^e's  re'sultin^  freim  this  nie)de;  eil’  treatment  is, 
the*  fae'ilitv  atloreh'el  for  examiniiiij:  the^  tleiwe'rs  in  tlu'ir  several 
stage's, — a  matter  e)f  oi^at  impeu’tance*  in  nmelern  hrveileif^y. 

’file  weu’ks  whe)se>  titles  are  ])lae*eel  at  the  heaiel  e)f  this  artie'le, 
are  the*  le'adin^  eiiu's  whie'h  have,  eif  late  yi'ars,  aelelre'sse'el  tlu'm- 
se'lve's  te)  the*  e'hu'ielation  e)f  this  edisemre  hraiu'h  e)t*  re'se'ai'e'h.  We 
shall  hrie'tly  inelie*ate  their  re'speK'tive  e'haracte'rs.  ’Phe  first  one 
in  the  list,  that  by  Mr.  Wilson,  is  the^  eine  which  forms  the  best 
^uiel(‘  te)  the  student  e)f  British  s])e‘ci('s.  It  is,  inde'e'd,  a  most 
lal)e)rie)us  l)oe)k,  anel  is  a  remarkable  example*  e)f  iuelustrie)UH 
re'se'arch  which  ouo;ht  to  he  lu'lel  u])  to  the  aelmiratieiii  of  all 
stueh'iits  of  l)e)tanv.  INery  s])('e*i(\s  (  f  f  f)  is  fully  de'se*ril)e'd,  anel 
its  chief  feature's  e)f  structure  illustratcvl,  and  many  eif  them  ure 
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HOW  introduced  to  science  lor  the  first  time,  l^ut  c\en  in  the 
hriet  spaci'  which  has  intervened  since  the  puhlicatioii  of  the 
book,  some  new  spirics  l\;ive  been  added,  es})eci;dly  in  the 
pu//bu^  ^i'Uus  lii'i/iittt.  ^  lule  the  \oluiiic  ^\as  iii^  the  ]>re.ss, 
Mr.  (>;,nlvie,  of  iluiidee,  discovered  one  species  in  rifesbirt',  and 
Mr.  m’  arratt  lias  found  several  in  the  nei.u’hhourhood  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  one  of  which  (dcvscrilu'd  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  aiipendix)  has 
bet'll  appropriatt'ly  dedicated  to  Mr.  M.  as  7t.  MdD'itfiL  A\  hilst 
this  is  our  standard  hook  on  British  Mosses,  and  one  ot  the  nio.st 
thorouj^hlv  scientific  treatises  that  has  ever  been  published  oii 
British  biltaiiy,  we  must  also  indicate  that  the  very  value  of  its 
scit'iitihc  character  rt'iiders  it  difhcult  of  use  to  the  beginner. 
It  is  <j;ratiiyin|j:,  howt'ver,  to  be  able  to  turn  to  ^Ir.  Stark  s  book 
(No.  ‘J),  wiiicli,  as  a  convenient  and  simple  scientific  histoiy  of 
our  British  Mosses,  is  deserving!:  of  g-reat  credit.  It  is  certaiidy 
one  of  the  pivttii'st  hoeks  that  Messrs.  Beeve  have  published  in 
their  natural  history  series,  and  we  know,  from  the  acceptable 
manner  in  which  it  is  I’l'mirded  by  those  who  have  used  it,  that 
it  will  do  i^ood  service  in  sjireadin^  a  taste  for  this  department 
of  scii'iici'.  Althou<’h  eni>;a<;i'd  in  business,  ^Ir.  Stark  has, 
throuiih  life,  made  tlu'  mossi's  a  special  branch  of  study,  and 
few  botanists  are  lu'tter  acipiainted  with  them  praetically ;  he 
has  not  included  many  of  the  new  species  and  those  imperfectly 
known,  an  arraui;i'meiit  which,  while  it  <>-ives  the  book  less  com- 
ph'teness  to  the  advanced  student,  ji^reatly  simplifies  its  use  to 
those  who  are  most  in  want  of  assistance  in  the  studv.  3Ir. 
(Jardiiu'r's  little  books  are  simpler  still;  they  are,  indeed,  ad- 
dresM'd  to  youiij:!:  ]>ersons  in  the  form  of  lessons,  but  they  arc 
charminir  lessons, — les.sons  of  o-reen  fields  and  woods,  and  hedge¬ 
rows  and  rural  lanes,  and  sea-shores  and  mountain  streams;  and 
tlu'ir  illustrations,  being  real  specimens  of  the  plants  dried  and 
pasti'd  into  tlu'  book,  speak  to  the  youthful  eye  with  a  vigour 
and  treshness  wliich  no  drawing  can  imitate.  AVe  are  happy 
to  lu'ar  that  all  the  spencx  of  British  Alosses  are  likely  to  bo 
illustrated  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  nature“])rinting  jirocess, 
which  has  doin'  so  much  good  service  for  the  British  ferns  in 
the  hands  ol  Mr.  Moore,  ot  the  Lhelsea  Botanic  (iarden.  Air. 
Howies  book  (No.  o)  consists  ot  a  series  of  admirably  pro- 
jiared  specimens  ot  the  hiteshire  Alosses.  Those  who  desire  to 
iiiM'stigate  thoroughly  tlu'  hmrojiean  species,  must  turn  to  the, 
in  eM'i  \  M'lise,  work  of  Bruch  and  Schimper,  while 

that  ot  AI  idler  forms  an  index  of  u/l  mosses. 

1  hell'  is  ell  *  objei'tion  we  have,  which  applies  to  almost  all  the 
books  which  have  been  published  on  the  subject  of  Alosses.  They 
aie  all  oceujiiod  with  the  details  of  species,  and  little  notice  is 
taken  of  the  general  structure  and  physiology  of  these  plants,  to 
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which  all  specific  details  oup^ht,  in  onr  opinion,  to  he  snhservient. 
We  know  that  the  conteni])t  (too  oftiai  merited)  with  which  tho 
study  of  mosses  and  other  crvptoj^amic  plants  is  rej^arded  hy 
many,  arises  chiclly  from  the  (‘xcliisiye  manner  in  which  the 
stiid’y'of  s])ecics  is  pursued,  and  the  assiduity  with  whieh  species 
and’yarieties  arc  multiplied  (as  if  that  were  the  pvat  aiin  of 
knowh'dire),  >vhile  the  real  cpiestions  of  <;ent'ral  seii'iiee,  which 
those  who  haye  not  specially  studit'd  the  subject  could  appre¬ 
ciate,  are  ne^^lected. 

In  coneluslon,  we  would  oiler  a  sin<;le  remark  to  those  who 
ar(‘  (‘iitc'i’injj^  upon  this  hraiieh  ol  study,  which  is  umpiestionahly 
the  dcjiartment  of  hotany  which  most  fully  calls  the  obseryinnj 
powers  into  action,  and  which,  ])erha])s,  forms  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  the  (pialitications  for  botanical  study.  Hitherto,  mosses 
liayi'  htH*n  stiidn'd  in  this  (*ouiiti\  ^\lthout  (iiic  lul  use 

ol  tlu'  microscope,  which  has  h*d  to  jj^reat  confusion,  and  much^ 
lm])('rlect  and  incorrect  knowledge.  The  minute  structure  of 
thesi'  plants  is  daily  hein^  more  and  mon‘  recoj^nized  as  ol  im¬ 
portance  in  classilication  ;  and  we  earnestly  reeom mend  students 
to  plact‘  more  reliance  upon  their  microscopical  jireparatioiis  than 
upon  tufts  pasted  upon  paper. 


Arp.  of  Northamptonshire  Words  and  Phrases,  irifh 

Examples  of  their  CoIIo(/uial  Use,  and  Ilhistralions  from  various 
Authors;  to  U'Jtieh  are  added  the  Customs  qf  the  (huntif.  Hy 
Anne  l^lizahetli  Ikiker.  2  vols.  Jjondon:  »Iolui  Kussell  Smith; 
and  tlu‘  Author,  Northampton. 

Tni:  eminent  naturalist,  John  Hay,  a  ])ionei‘r  in  many  paths,  ]mb- 
lislied  in  11)74  his  “(Vdlection  of  North  (\»untry  Words,”  wliich 
w('r(' soon  followed  hy  the  “South  and  haist  (V)untry  ords 
these  formed  tho  first  Knj>;lish  proyincial  glossary.  A  hundred  and 
one  yi'ars  passed,  and  the  next  noter  ol  old  w orils  appi'ared  in 
tho  ])erson  of  dohn  (\)llier,  who,  under  the  souhri(pi(*t  ol  “  |im 
liohhin,”  published  his  “  View  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect,  hy 
way  of  dialoj^ue  between  “  Tiimmus  and  M  eary ;  accompanied  hy 
a  copious  glossary  of  Laiuaishire  words  and  jihrases,  witli  their 
(h'ri  vat  ions.  1 1  is  wanderinj*’  and  (‘cc(‘ntri(;  life  afforded  liini 
excidlent  opportunitii's  for  colleetin*^  dialectical  peculiarities,  ol 
whicli  he  diligently  availed  himself;  though,  Iroin  the  singular 
bent  of  his  genius,  his  other  endowments  are  <i^en(‘rally  lost 
si;4:ht  of  ill  the  orij;;inality  of  his  character  as  a  humouiist. 
Nevertheless,  the  second  place,  in  order  of  time,  amon^  our 
Kn;j:lish  y:lossarists,  belon<>^s  to  John  Collier. 
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Since  that  time  nioro  than  twenty  glossaries  tor  (liffercnt  parts 
of  the  kingdom  have  been  ])ul)lislu‘(l ;  the  last  is  the  work  now 
iM'fore  us,  and,  witliout  undervaluing:  the  labours  of  others,  wo 
must  say  that  Miss  taker’s  contribution  to  Knj^lish  pliilolon^y 
has  no  slight  claim  to  a  welcome.  Ihe  tact,  that  J)re^iously 
only  two  jrlossaries  of  tlu'  Midland  district  had  been  publislied, 
and  one  ot*  tlu‘se,  a  V('rv  small  one,  is  to  be  noted.  1  eculiar 
interest,  too,  attache's  to  the  common  tonj^uc  of  the  ^Midland 
(’ountie's.  d’lu'nce'  spraiifi:  our  literature.  icklif,  Ilobert 
koiiirlamle— Piers  Plowman,  and  (diaucer,*  here  opened 
the'  “  w(‘ll  of  MngUsh  umh'tih'd,”  whence  all  succeeding  o^enera- 
lions  have  drawn.  IleiH'  Shakspere,  too,  lived  and  died  among 
tlu'  middle  class;  and  truly  enough  has  it  been  said  that  the 
Northamptonshire  or  AVarwickshire  peasant  would  often  prove 
a  Ix'tter  elucidator  of  his  obscure  passage's  than  the  book- 
learned  comuK'iitator.  Very  rich  in  such  illustrations  ot  tlie 
liard’s  iiu'aniiig  an'  tlie  volumes  betbre  us.  More  than  a  hiin- 
dn'd  words  or  phrases  ('uiployed  by  Shaks])ore,  but  whie'h  have 
disappe'ared,  or  lU'arly  so,  from  our  literature,  are  shown  by 
Miss  Baker  to  lu'  in  common  use  among  the  lower  classes  in 
Northamptonshire.  These'  ebu'idations  eif  Shakspere  form  a 
marke'd  tcature  of  the  work,  and  one'  of  very  eieinsielerable  value 
as  w('ll  as  inte'ivst.  Take  tor  e'xamplc — 


‘*Nk.\t.  (^i)inpk'tc,  thorough,  linished.  Always  used  in  a  bad 
st'usi',  as,  ‘  ll(‘ is  a /fn/Z  rasc;d.’  Tins  sii^nitication  has  esca[)ed  eiur 
Icxico^o’aphcrs,  hut  is  aeknowlt'clj^t'd  by  our  e'arly  elraiiuitists.  The 
Shuks  ju'rian  counuentators  have'  inisuiule'rstoexl  the  ini'aninir  of  this 
word. 


By  thy  h'ave',  iny  nrat  se'oundre'l.’ — Ben  Joufion. 
iStand,  roi;uc,  stand;  you  neat  slave',  strike.’ 

Kinj  Lear,  ii.  2. 

“  M  VTKU.  ('onfuse'd,  bcwilde're'd.  The  olel  woman  whom  T  lu'ard 
use  this  word,  sniel,  ‘  \\  hon  |  into  the'  stre'e't  at  nijjjht,  1  am  so 
mateti,  I  hardly  kn»>w  whe*re'  1  be'.’  Xare's  and  e)the*rs  give'  mate  to 
ceintouml,  stupity,  uml  sulxlue',  tre^m  mater,  French,  e»f  the  same' 
meaning.  I  have  lu'ver  he'arel  this  we'irel  in  any  other  se'iise'  than  that 
e>t  hew  ilde'rcel,  whie'h  appe'ars  te>  agre'e  with  the*  following  jiassagcs  in 
Shakspere'  mue'h  better  than  with  the  import  adopted  by  Nares— 

\  e>u  .'ire'  all  )/iateif,  or  stark  mad.’ — Comedy  of  Blrrors,  v.  1. 

My  mind  slie'  has  mated ^  and  ama/.e'el  my  sight ; 

I  think,  but  elare  imt  speak.’ — }facheth,  v.  1. 

1  ALM.  Ihe  laiglish  jxilm  or  sallow.  Salix  caprea.  Doubtless. 


Though  (  hauce'r  was  horn  in  London,  yet  the  elialcct  in  w  hich  he  wrote 
was  iuontu':u  with  that  e)f  the  Midlanei  Counties,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
numerous  quotations  from  his  works  contained  in  these  volumes. 


c 
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X()IiTIIAMriX)NsniUE  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


tiie  tpoo  rofcrrecl  to  bv  Sliakspere  :  ‘Look  hero,  wluit  I  found  on  a 
palm  irvc:—Js  ijou  Like  it,  iii.  2.  Stovons  remarks,  ‘A  palm  tree 
in  the  forest  of  Arden  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  lioness  in  the 
suhse(|uent  scene;’  and  Collier,  in  commenting  on  this  observation, 
suggests  that  Shakspere  ‘possibly  xvrote plane-tree,  which  may  have 
1  ^  till  1 1 ti 1 1  c 1 1  bi  r  or  compositor.’  Both  the  remark 

and  the  suggestion  might  have  been  spared,  if  these  gentlemen  had 
been  aware  that  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  forest  of  Arden,  the 
name  ot  aii  exotic  tree  is  tnmsferred  to  an  indigenous  one. 

“  Long-purples.  Purple  loosestrife.  lAlhnim  saliearia. 

“‘There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make 

Ot  crow-llowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  lony-purples.^ 

Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

And  gay  lonp-purples,  with  its  tufty  sjiike, 

NheM  wade  o’er  shoes  to  reach  it  ill  the  dvke.’ 

Clare'' s  /  illaije  Jlinstrel,  Vol.  11.,  p.  i)(). 

“  Bolter.  To  cohere,  to  coagulate.  When  new-falhm  snow  col¬ 
lects  uniliT  a  horse’s  feet,  so  as  to  render  it  dillieult  for  him  to 
pi  0(  eed  ^\ith  safety,  it  is  said  to  hoi  ter  ;  or  if,  in  mixing  flour  with 
nnlk  or  other  Ihpiids  it  forms  into  lum|)s,  the  same  (‘xprivssion  is  used. 
Tlie  Shaksperian  commentators  on  this  word  furnish  a  striking 
instance  ()1  t  he  superiority  of  local  over  bibliograpliical  kiiowlcdgi',  in 
t  le  elucidation  <)t  our  early  poids  :  \\  arburton,  dohnson,  and  oth(*rs, 
lonsidcr  it  to  signify  stained  or  sprinkled  with  blood,  as  i’rom  a  holter 
oi  sie\e,  and  Aiares,  by  cojiying  them  without  comiuiMit,  may  be 
pr(‘sum(‘d  to  have  adopted  their  error.  Our  provincialism  gives  the 
clear  and  simple  meaning,  and  no  epithet  could  be  more  expressive 
than — 

“  ‘  The  hlood-holtered  Bantpio.’ 

The  tiTin  is  still  current  in  Warwickshire,  and  is  one  of  the'manv 

instances  in  which  the  bard  appropriated  familiar  localisms  with 
singular  lelicity. 

“  Bizzen-rlini).  Purblind.  Anghi-Saxon,  W.sY7/./>//^n/.  This  word, 
XMt  1  some  on hographical  variations,  0(*curs  in  most  of  the  vocabu¬ 
laries,  and  in  many  of  the  glossaries,  but  it  is  always  simply  defined 
>  ini  a  meie  jileonasm  whilst  we  givi*  it  a  definiti*  import,  and  in 
our  sense  it  must  have  been  understood  by  Sliakspere; — 

W  Iiat  can  }onr  hmsen  conspectuitii^s  glean  out  of  this  charaifter.’ 

Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

rhymes  sung  by  young  girls  while  engaged 
a  nil  lace-pillows.  1  he  movement  of  the  bobbins  is  timed  by  the 
modulation  of  the  tune,  which  excites  them  to  n^gularity  and  cheer- 
u  ness ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing  picture,  in  passing  through  a  rural 
M  age,  to  see  them,  in  warm,  sunny  weather,  seated  outside  their 
CO  tage  doors,  or  seeking  the  shade  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  where  in 
c  iiiiiul  groups  th(‘y  unite  in  singing  their  rude  and  simple  rhymes. 
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This  custom  of  ehantin«^  while  working  at  the  lace-pillows  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  Shakspere’s  time,  as  wc  sec  iu  TuilJ'th  Eighty 
ii.  1 — 

“‘It  is  old  and  plain  ; 

The  spinsters,  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 

A  ml  the  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  hones, 

Do  use  to  chant.’” 


I’or  words  notv  in  use,  from  earlier  w  riters,  take — 

“  Him.,  do  eovtT.  ‘  Have  you  hiUed  the  child  up  ?*  ‘  JUll  it  up 

well.’  In  aeeordanee  with  this  is  the  old  proverbial  expression  where 
then'  is  a  large  family,  ‘  It  takes  a  deal  to  hill  and  to  fill;’  i.e.,  to 
i'lothe  and  to  ft'ed.  Ani,d()-Saxon,  helan^  celare.  ‘  1  hylle,  1  wrappe  or 
lappe;  i.t*.,  courrr.  ‘  You  must  hylle  you  well  nowe  a-nyghtes,  the 
wether  is  (*ohle.’ — J^nlsf/ravt*.  A\  ielit  makes  Iremient  use  ot  this  word 
in  his  translation  of  the  Nc'w  Testament,  and  so  do  many  ot  our  early 
j)oets  : 

“  ‘  The  litil  sehip  was  hilid  with  waves.’ 

Wiclif,  MS.,  Matt.  viii. 

Naked,  and  hyleikn  me ;  syke,  and  ye  visytiden  me.’ 

lb.,  Matt.  XXV. 

And  eke  the  woodes  and  the  greaves 
lien  hilled  all  with  grene  leaves.’ 

Gower,  fol.  cxii. 

All  heled  w  ith  lead,  low'  to  the  stones.’ 

Piers  Plowman' s  Creed. 


“lliirixo.  .\  eoverinu^,  generally  a])plied  to  a  bed-quilt,  as  ‘put 
the  hilling  ou.'  Ilartshorne  deliues  it  ‘the  cover  or  binding  of  a 
book  and  observes,  wert'  it  not  for  provincial  book-binders,  the 
word  would  b(‘  lost.  I  am  not  awari'  that  it  is  ever  so  us('d  with  us. 
AVllhraham  eonsidors  it  peculiar  to  Laneash.ire  and  Cheshire,  but  in 
this  lu'  is  mistaken,  l\)r  wi'  still  retain  it  in  common  use.  It  occurs  as 
a  noun  iu  Chauec'r  and  ( Jower.  ‘  Tt  g  ament  urn a  ht/lh/aje,  or  eovervnge.’ 
drt.  \  oe.  Palsgrave  givt's  *  hi/ih/n^r,  a  covering,  coverture;’  and 
Giallim/  ot  a  house,  couverfure  tecte.'  For  further  observations  on 
this  word,  see  Kennett’s  (Glossary  under  ^  helowe-icall,'  and  AVay’s 
‘  I’romptorium.’ 


Theri'fon'  the  woman  schal  have  an  hih/nq  on  her  head.’ 

lliclif,  I.  Cory  nth.  ii. 

‘  “  A’our  hyllynyes  with  furres  of  armyne, 

Powdred  w  ith  gold  of  luwv  full  fvne.’ 

The  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre,  v.  839.’  ” 


T(>  this  Miss  Daker  might  have  added  that  the  daee-makers 
of  Northamj)fonsbire  still  call  the  piece  of  cloth  or  patchwork 
with  which  they  cover  the  pillow',  when  it  is  not  in  use,  a  hiller. 
or  hill-piliow. 
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“MorciiT.  Proiiouncod  mote,  a  moth.  A  good  old  Mord.  Anglo- 
Saxon,  niotho,  tihca.  ‘^lowgte,  cloth-wynno,  tinea.' — Anglo-Latin 
Jjwicon,  I  t  10,  Il(irLMS.,2'l\.  ^  Alought,  that  oateth  olothos.’ — 
l\ilsgrave. 

“  ‘  Those  worinis,  no  those  moitghfis^  no  tliose  mites, 

U])on  my  parril  trot  them  novro  a  doll.’ 

Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue. 

“  ‘Trosouro  vo  to  you  trossouris  in  hevone;  M'hcro  noithir  riiste  no 
moughte  distroioth,  whore  thevos  dolveii  not  out.*  —  Wiclif  MS.., 
Matt.  vi. 

“(iLKEi).  A  glowing  ember,  a  oloar  fire  without  llame.  A  good 
old  word,  d('rived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  gJed. 

‘‘ ‘  TIum’o’s  a  nice  glocd,  yon  may  boil  the  milk  now  without 
smoking.’ 

“  ‘  And  wafris  piping  hot  out  of  the  glede." 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale. 

“  ‘  GranntoTi  any  graoe,  ne  forgyveiioss  of  synnes. 

Til  the  Holy  CJost  glowoth  hoto  as  ix  glede.' 

Biers  Plowman's  Vision. 

“  ‘  11  is  armor  glyttorvde  as  dyd  a  glede.' 

Percg's  lieliques,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  (od.  1701.) 


AVe  might  fill  ])ages  with  similar  examples  of  words  now  ex- 
elnsively  in  use  among  the  lower  classes  which  are  found  in  our 
early  authors.  The  illustrations  from  Spenser  are  ratlu'r  of  the 
old  form  of  w'ords  still  commonly  used  in  literature,  than  of  old 
words  lallen  into  disuse.  II  is  })eculiar  words  and  terms  of  ex- 
pr(‘ssion  are  to  bi*  sought  in  Lancashire,  where  ho  spent  mucli 
of  his  early  lite,  not  in  the  Midland  (’ounties.  The  following  is 
an  exemplitication  of  the  former  remark  : 

“  Vat,  or  A'ate.  (late. 

“  ‘  And  after  this  he  to  the  gates  wente.’ 

i'haucer.  Trod,  and  Cres. 

“  ‘  To  opencii  and  undo  the  hye  gates  of  hevone.’ 

driers  Plowman. 

‘‘‘  Sperre  the  gate  fast  for  fear  of  fraud.* 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.  Mag." 


The  volumes  contain  upwards  of  5,000  words  and  jdirases  ; 
more,  we  believe,  than  liave  appeared  in  any  other  glossary; 
above  ‘J,000  of  these  have  not  been  included  in  any  previous 
j)uhlication  of  the  kind.  Miss  llaker  seems  to  have  had  unusual 
facilities  for  making  such  a  com])ilation.  As  the  companion  of 
her  late  liighly  endowed  and  lamented  brother,  in  his  topogra- 
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phical  (‘xcursions  through  the  eouiity  (luring  tlie  progress  of  liis 
history,  slie  was  brought  into  contact  with  every  grade  ot 
socu*ty,  troiii  the  pec'r  to  the  peasant,  and  avaiU'd  liersc'lt  ol  tlie 
opjxu’tuiiities  thus  atlnrdt'd  lor  securing  exact  information.  Ihe 
glossarist  has  gone  into  the  car|K'nter’s  work-shoi)  or  to  the 
hlaeksmitli’s  forge  for  their  ti'chnicalities, — to  the  country 
market,  to  gh^an  from  all  i)arts  of  tlie  county  the  (piaint  phrases 
and  customs  that  obtained  in  many  secluded  works.  The 
woiKlman  of  AN  hittlehury  korest  (now,  alas  I  disforested),  the 
C(>ttag(‘r  in  her  home,  the  labourer  in  the  held  or  by  the  road 
side,  have  all  been  laid  under  contribution.  From  such  sources 
it  is  not  surprising  that  during  the  best  part  ot  a  life-time,  a 
largi'  number  of  words,  hitherto  unnoted,  have  becui  obtained. 
It  was  a  labour  of  love,  [mrsued  with  a  pains-taking  enthusiasm 
that  ensured  success.  In  no  tioint  is  that  suceess  so  marked  as 
in  tlu'  pi'rspicuity  of  the  delinitions.  Aliss  llaker  was  evidently 
ol‘  hr.  ♦b^hnson's  opinion,  who,  wluui  some  one  remarked  that 
h‘xieograph(‘rs  must  of  necessity  be  plagiarists,  or  at  least  copy 
from  thos(‘  who  wt*nt  before  them,  adding,  “  You,  Air.  »Iohnson, 
hav(‘  a  great  many  words  that  others  have  had,”  replied  (piickly, 
“  Tlu*  business  of  the  lexieograjihers  is  not  to  make  ivords  but 
drtiniti()n$y  In  the  definition  of  technical  words,  the  glossary 
b(‘lbn*  us  is,  wt*  should  say,  unecpialh'd.  In  most  dictionaries 
the  i‘xj)lanatinn  given  of  such  words  is  meagre.  An  instance 
tak(*n  at  random  will  sullice  to  show  this  peculiar  excellence. 

IJai.k  is  a  word  of  s(*v(‘ral  mc'anings,  some  of  which  being  in 
gi'iu'ral  u>e,  are  givc'ii  in  the  dictionaries.  Aliss  llaker  gives  all 
the  signitieatioiis  current  in  A()rtham])tonshire,  among  others, 
one  thus  dt‘liiu*d  bv  *Iohnsoii  himself — 


“  IIai.ki:.  a  gi’i'at  heaiii  ust‘il  in  huikling.” 
t  >ur  author  has  it — 


“  1.  A  larg»*  h(‘ain  in  a  roof,  which  unites  with,  and  supports 

tlu*  ratters  ;  made  ot  the  hole  of  a  tre(^  chopped  scpiare.  Small  Iri'cs, 
when  tcllcil,  ami  hi'tore  they  are  hewn,  are  called  balks.  Anglo- 
Saxon,  hidc^  trahs.  Ort.  N  oc.  ^  Trabra.  a  beamo  or  a  balke  of  a 
lious.’ 

“  ‘  lie  can  wi‘ll  in  mine  eye  sene  a  stalke, 

But  in  his  own  he  cannot  sene  a  bdJke' 

Chaucer  s  Miller's  Tale. 

\\  itli  his  owen  hand  then  made  he  ladders  three, 

'fo  climhen  by  the  ranges  and  the  stalkes 
I  nto  the  tubbes  hoiiging  in  the  balkesM' — Ibid. 


This  close  accuracy  of  detinition  is  invariable, 
instance  take  the  toUowiim: — 


For  another 
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KA^<l).  A  joint,  or  rather  a  piece  of  beef,  eut  from  between  the 
brisket  and  the  rihs.  Forby  and  Holloway  ‘^[ive  the  word  tor  a  joint 
of  beef,  but  do  not  detine  it  speeifieally.  ^ ares,  ^loore,  and  llalli- 
well  eoj)y  Jersey’s  definition,  ‘  A  lonjjj  fleshy  piece  cut  betwtvn  tlie 
flank  and  tlie  buttock.’  Falsujrave  has  ' liundr  of  befe,  y/.s7e  de  hcuf' 
Ih'Mumont  and  Fletcher  supply  an  illustration  of  this  term  in  the 
‘  Wild  Goose  C’hase,’  v.  2:  ‘They  came  with  ehoj)pini!;  knives  to  eut 
lue  into  [>vo/r/.s*]  rounds  and  sirloins,  and  so  powder  me.’  Fletcher, 
one  of  our  native  worthies,  probably  ado])ted  this  word  from  its  local 
use;  but  his  editor,  Whallev,  also  a  native  of  this  county,  was  i»;no- 
rant  of  it,  or  he  would  not  have  substitutetl  round  for  rand  in  the 
])assage  cpioted,  and  have  aj)pend(‘d  the  followinjjj  note  to  it  :  ‘As  we 
can  annex  no  meaninii^  to  the  word  rands  in  this  passage,  we  have 
inserttal  rounds.  A  round  of  beef  is  almost  as  common  a  phrase  as 
a  sirloin.’  ” 

Fopular  rhymes  and  old  adages  find  an  appropriate'  place  in 
tliese  page's.  For  an  example  e)f  the  latter,  the  ivaeU'r  is  pre¬ 
sen  teel  with  the  following: — 

“  M  iLLKif  s-Fyk,  ‘You’ve  j)ut  the  miUer\s‘(oje  owi!  A  u^e'iieral 
])hrase  when  any  liipiid  is  too  much  diluted  with  an  I'xeess  of  watt'r; 
most  fn'tpiently  ap|)lied  to  weak  tea,  or  any  spirituous  mixture;  also 
t(»  an  exuberance  of  milk  in  making  a  pudding.  This  peculiar  phraser 
has  no  n'fere'iiee  to  the  e've  of  a  miller,  but  pre)bahly  to  that  part  of 
the  machinery  of  a  mill  termed  the  tnilhn/c,  which  is  the'  aperture  in 
the  up|)er  iwolving  stone,  beneath  the'  hop[H‘r,  thnmgh  which  the 
e*orn  j)asse8  to  be  ground.  If,  through  the  inattention  of  the  milU'r, 
the  gi-aiii  flows  too  frei'ly  into  the  hopj)er,  and  thence  fills  the'  ri/e 
or  ajX'rture  of  the  revolving  ste)ne',  ami  brings  the  machine'  to  a  stanel, 
the  y///7/-e//eMs  stoppe'd  or  put  out ;  and  he*ncej  the  me'taphorie*al  use 
of  the  e*x[)ression  in  e)ur  aelage.  The  See>te*h,  ae*ee)rermg  te)  Jamieson, 
have  ‘  i)rown  the  mi/ln'j  with  a  corresponelent  meaning.” 

The  local  names  e)f  plants  anel  animals,  am!  anecde)tes  e)f  tlu'ir 
habits,  with  ejccasionul  geoleigical  notices,  fenni  ane)lher  feature 
e)f  the  w  ork. 

“ISoLDiKu.  Ane)ther  loe:d  name  for  the  lielel-|)oppy.  Papaver  rhaas, 
see  Hlixu-Fyes.  A  name',  I  presume,  eomme)n  to  the  Miellaml 
elistriet,  as  Cowper,  in  e)ne  of  his  i)oems,  calls  pe)ppies  ‘the  soldiers 
of  the  tie'ld.’ 

“  AVatlino-Strket  Thistle.  The  Kri/n(/ium  ca7nprstre.  A  name 
which  it  re'ceives  from  the  IVatUnfj’lSlreet  be'ing  its  e)uly  known 
habitat ;  though  a  verv  rare  nlant  in  this  kingelom,  it  is  common  in 
Ae^rmandv. 

y 

“  noo-Me>usE.  The  shre'w-mouso,  e)r  little-snoute'el  mouse.  Mas 
araneus  (Linn.).  The  name  has  obviously  been  suggested  Irom  its 
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lone;  noso,  like  a  pig’s^-  It  is  superstitioiisly  looked  upon  with  disgust, 
probably  troin  tiu*  tTroneous  idea  that  its  bite  is  ^ell0^l0us.  Called 
also  i I  AHDV-Moi'SK.  The  labourers  on  the  soil  are  often  close  ob- 
servtTs  of  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  they  consider  tliis  little  mouse 
prognosticates  in  which  (piarter  of  the  heavens  the  wind  an  ill  j)revail 
during  the  winter,  by  making  the  aperture  ot  its  nest  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

“  llu  KLE,  IcNVELL.  The  Avoodpockcr.  Picus  viridis  (\Aun.).  This 
appellation  is  traceable  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  hicgan,  to  try,  to  search 
thoroughlv;  alluding  to  the  habits  of*  this  bird,  which  searches  for  its 
food  (according  to  the  popular  song)  by  ‘tapping  the  holloAV  beech- 
tree,’  to  discover  the  unsound  })art,  in  order  to  thrust  in  its  singu¬ 
larly  formed  tongue  to  procure  its  food. 

“  CouAVEH.  'flu'  spotted  fly-catcher.  Aluscicapa  Gnsohi  (Linn.). 
This  bird  tVaals  on  flies,  and*  builds  its  nest  almost  entirely  of  eob- 
Avebs  Avhen  it  can  obtain  them,  hence  the  name. 

“  SoLDiEu-llANnY.  The  stickle-back.  See  Jack  SjtARPLixa.  This 
little  fish,  at  ctTtain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  particular  brooks, 
becomt‘s  of  a  brilliant  crimson,  purple,  and  green  colour,  Avhieh  has 
probably  originattMl  the  name  Avith  children.  It  is  also  called 
Sr  NNSTicKi.K,  Ashich  see. 

“  Stan  STICKLE.  A  small  fish.  The  Gasterostens  aculceafus  (Linn.). 
Its  name  is  obviously  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  sfa)i,  stone,  and 
w//r<7,  a  prick,  a  sting,  from  its  habit  of  frequenting  rivulets  and  small 
stri‘ams  Avith  pt‘bbly  bottoms,  against  Avhich  it  is  protected  by  having 
its  bo<ly  uiulcrneath  covered  by  a  bony  process,  set  Avith  sharp 
spines.” 


The  ])hilologisf  Avill  find  in  this  Avork  an  important  addition  to 
Ids  stores.  It  has  often  oemrred  to  us,  as  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  a  society  has  never  been  formed  similar  to  the  llotanieal 
SM*i(‘ty  of  London,  open  to  any  one,  by  Avhieh  obsei’ATrs  of  dia¬ 
lectical  pc'culiarities  in  difl'erent  counties  might  contribute  to  a 
common  et>lh‘etion  of  the  varieties  of  our  language.  A  tabular 
A'it'Av  might  then  be  draAvn  up,  shoAving  in  Avhicli  county  each 
Avord  prevailed,  its  root,  and  the  cognate  Avord  in  tlie  ditlercnt 
branches  ot  the  great  northern  family.  IIoav  often  is  a  good 
Lancashire  Avord,  for  instance,  traced,  Avith  but  slight  A’ariation, 
through  the  Anglo-Saxon,  high  or  Ioav  Dutch,  Celtic,  or  may  be 
Danish  or  Ladandic,  sometimes  up  to  the  \Try  tongue  of 
I  Iphilas,  our  northern  (^admus,  himself.  To  the  merest  tYro  in 
the  study  there  is  a  charm  in  hunting  out  the  origin  of  those 
|H‘culiar  Avords,  Avhich  so  often  oeeur,  standing  out  from  all  of 
similar  im|>ort,  apparently  unrelated  to  any.  AV^e  may  trace 
fed,  to  spread  hay  abroad  in  making,  up  from  the  quiet  grassy 
iiuauloAvs  of  the  Midland  district  to  the  bleak  hills  and  narroAV 
AtillcAs  of  Lancashire,  and  then  find  out  it  w'as  left  by  the  old 
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r>ritons,  as  tlioy  wore  swc])t  into  tlio  mountain  fastnesses  by  tlio 
lioinan  or  Saxon.  The  Welch  liavin^^  /c,  that  which  spn^uls, 
Ay/,  (listeiulcd ;  ivdu,  spread  out.  Canting,  tlie  pecidiar  term  for 
settinjx  anythin^:  on  its  edp^e,  is  of  the  same  parentage.  Cant, 
in  AVclsh,  and  kani  also  in  Danisli,  signifying  edge.  Clamp, 
the  common  word  ibr  a  rough  ])iece  of  wood,  as  us('d  for  tiring, 
is  in  the  Icelandic  h'lamb,  Swedish,  klamp,  Jlanish,  klomp. 

To  the  general  reader  also  there  is  much  in  these  volumes 
that  is  attractive.  ( )ld  customs,  festivals,  and  games  are  de- 
scrilx'd  with  gra]>hic  accuracy,  nor  are  the  (]uaint  words  them¬ 
selves,  whicli  form  the  staple  of  the  work,  without  their  interest. 
It  is  something  in  these  days  of  hurried  activity  and  rapid 
change,  which  invest  the  past  with  a  charm*  which  perhaps  it 
did  not  possess  when  it  was  the  present,  to  feel  that  we  are  not 
so  far  rcniov(‘d  from  the  old  life,  but  that  we  mav  go  into  our 
cottages  and  talk  with  the  old  women,  who  still,  in  ATiclif’s 
vernacular,  will  bid  their  children  hill  up  their  work,  like  good 
nrnclics,  and  go  and  (ur  their  father  to  come  in.  It  is  pleasant 
to  feel  that  tokens  of 

‘‘  Tlie  blood  whence  w'e  are  sprung  ” 

will  remain  in  Kiigland’s  tongue  to  the  end,  perchance,  of  time. 

We  must  not  omit  to  remark  in  the  Northam])tonshire 
Glossarv,  the  identical  word  for  which  we  are  told  Sir  Walter 
Scott  once  gave  half-a-crowui  to  a  labourer  >vho  had  used  it  in 
his  hearing.  It  was  a  substantial  reward  for  a  lunv  word. 

“  A\  HKLM  or  ATiieaiiu.e.  To  cover  anything  hy  turniag  some  vessel 
over  it ;  probably  a  contraction  of  overa'helm.  ‘  Whelm  that  dish 
over  them  currants.’  A  woman  at  Peterborough  had  seven  children 
so  small,  lliat  she  said  she  could  ^  whelm  ’em  all  under  a  skip.’ 
Anglo-Saxon,  ahieijlfan,  hwcaljian,  to  cover  over,  to  overwhelm. 
Palsgrave  says,  ‘  whehne  a  hollowe  thyng  over  another  thyng.’ 
‘  Whehne  a  platter  n})on  it,  to  save  it  from  the  flyes.’  There  are 
various  forms  of  this  word  in  other  districts.” 

AVhemmel  was,  we  believe,  the  form  in  which  it  greeted  Sir 
Walter. 

Idiere  is  scarcely'  room  to  tind  fault  w  ith  a  book  which  is  so 
exactly'  wdiat  it  ])rofesses  to  b(‘,  and,  withal,  so  rich  in  its  olfer- 
ings.  AVe  should,  however,  have  liked  a  caretul  sifting  of  the 
corruptions^  which  are  somewdiat  too  freidy^  given,  that  only 
those  w  hich  are  archaic  might  have  been  retained.  The  errors 
in  the  orthography^  of  the  scientitic  names  of  plants  and 
animals,  indicate  a  want  of  care  in  revising  the  juintc'r^s 
blunders,  that  sur2)rises  us,  considering  the  extreme  accuracy 
which  marks  the  detinitions  and  descriptions.  Put  these  are 
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faults,  which  wo  trust  the  (loinuiid  for  the  work  will 
i  nahlo  the  authoress  ere  long  to  corrc'ct.  She  may,  to  quote  her 
own  inollo — 


“  Twine 

'Pile  liope  to  be  riMuembered  in  her  line 
With  her  hind’s  language.” 


The  Nortbainjitonsbire  Glossary  will  take  its])lace  among  the 
very  best  glossaries  ol‘  our  language ;  its  excellence  constrains 
us  to  say,  Miss  llaker  knew  lier  icorky  and  has  done  it. 


Art.  IV.  Lo  Stato  liomano  duJVannOy  1S15  al  1S50.  Per  Tiiiigi  Carlo 
I’arini.  Trrza  edizione.  4-  vols.  Florence.  185S. 

!2.  The  Historj!  of  Piedinonf.  liy  Antonio  (Jallenga.  3  vols.  Jiondoii : 
Cha|mian  and  Hall.  iSoo. 

3.  Jrrhirio  Trivniude  delle  Cose  iVTtaJiay  dalV  Avenimento  de  Pio  IA\, 

all' (ddnutdono  de  l  enezui.  Capologo.  1S50. 

4.  A  Hi  s/oni  of  the  Vaudois  Church  from  its  Orit/in,  and  the  Vaudois 

of  Piedmont,  to  the  Present  Day.  Hy  Antoine  Monasticr ;  trans- 
latfil  tVoni  thi‘  I'reneb,  juul  jiublished  by  the  iteligious  Tract 
Stcicty.  lituidon.  JStS. 


I  rvi.v,  tb(‘  Piodniont,  the  AValdenses  !  How  singularly,  beau¬ 
tifully,  and  painfully  taseinating  are  the  associations  connected 
with  thosti  names  in  the  past!  Ibnv  fraught  are  they  with 
hopeful  aspirations,  yet  iuixious  fears,  for  the  future  !  The  yisit 
of  our  worthy  ally,  the  King  of  Piedmont,  and  the  yery  re¬ 
markable  line  ol  political  conduct  he  has  hitherto  followed,  haye 
bnuight  th('S('  subjects  home  to  us,  with  a  more  actual  and  yital 
intt'iest  than  thi'y  Ibrmerly  possessed  in  the  minds  of  our  j)ublic, 
ttH»  candess,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  a  general  rule,  of  political 
4‘Vt‘nts  passing  at  a  distance.  M  e  propose,  therefore,  in  noticing 
tin*  works  eitt'd  al)oye,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more 
striking  events  ol  rei*ent  Italian  history,  and  to  the  influence 
wliieh,  we  conceiye,  the  Piedmontese  monarch  is  likely  to  exert 
n|M>n  the  luture  destinies  ol  that  loyely  but  unfortunate  country, 
Italy. 

A\  e  dwell  u|H»n  the  name;  lor  to  us,  as  we  conceiye  it  must 
<lo  to  all  lo^ers  ol  histiu’y  and  literature,  it  suggests  recollections 
ol  c'arly  studies,  ol  youthlul  delight,  and  of  inaturer,  deeper 
giiel  and  anxiety.  A\  hat  a  wonderlul  history',  indeed,  is  that 
ol  the  people,  springing  Iroin  a  robber’s  haunt,  to  rule  and 
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civilize  the  world  !  to  pre])are  tlie  way,  by  tlio  unity  of  tlie 
iroverninent  it  iin])os(Hl,  for  a  pure  and  holy  religion  I  and  when 
this  mission  was  fnltilled,  to  pass  from  the  scene  more  rapidly 
Ilian  it  rose,  never,  we  fear,  to  rise  a^ain.  If  ever  the  tinker  of 
(hxl  were  traceable  in  profane  history,  it  is  in  this  instance;  and 
we  should  do  wisely  to  ])onder  njion  the  lesson  so  distinctly  eon- 
v('ved.  Tlu're  is  a  tendency  at  the  prescait  day  to  rejx'at  the 
ex]>eriments  which  ])rodnci‘d  so  much  misery  in  the  ancient 
world  ;  and,  with  very  slight  chani::'‘s  in  names,  jiass  i^i's  of 
(ireek  or  Roman  history  mii’ht  be  reprinti'd  in  oiir  journals  as 
contem])oraneons  events.  Why  should  we  not  seek  to  point  the 
moral  of  these  strans^e  tales*:'  One  of  onr  modem  poets  said 
vi'ry  truly,  altlionj^h  in  indiiferent  verse:  — 

’Tis  the  ])art  of  lore 
make  men  hotter,  hapjner  than  hefore ; 

Not  charmed  alone,  hut  wise  as  they  discern; 

Nor  wise  alone — hut  holier  as  tlu'v  learn  ; — 

I'dso  why  jinrsue  the  visions  of  the  past  ? 

\Vhy,  on  the  perished,  oiu'  mi'inorial  cast  ? 

AVhy  di^  the  rt‘(*ords  of  fori^otten  time, 

Ami  mix  the  moiilderinu;  with  ripeninti;  time  ? ^ 

Reiter  ’twere  tar  to  trust  the  careless  tide' 

Of  toilless  hours,  and  let  the  hours  provide. 

Than  mi'ndy  learn  liow  onci*  tlie  world  was  new. 

And,  old  in  folly,  ii^norance  still  ])nrsu(‘!” 

t>nr  rulers  seem  to  des})ise  the  ex])('ri(*n(‘(‘  of  the  ])ast,  and 
blindly  to  co])y  the  errors  of  other  times  and  state's  of  soci(*tv; 
and  althoiiii^h  it  is  true,  as  t^xenstiern  said,  that  it  nxpiin's  little 
wisdom  to  govern  tlu^  world,  ye't  much  must  be'  i^aiiu'd  by  a 
calm  and  philosophical  retrospective  ;^lanee  ovct  the  histoi’v  of 
a  country  such  as  Italy  has  been,  and  jH‘rha])s,  notwithstandinji; 
onr  fears,  may  still  a^-ain  be.  Twice  has  she  h'd  tlie  onwanl 
wave  of  civilization — under  the  banners  of  the  Roman  lejjiinis, 
and  nmh'i*  tlie  milder  influence  of  her  ,'irts  and  literature, 
towards  the  close  of  m(‘di;eval  history.  There  is,  even  now, 
linp;erin<j;  amonjjfst  her  nneducatc'd  and  politically  enslav(‘d 
p()])nlations  a  s})ark  of  that  heavenly  fire,  which  may  a^min 
lighten  her  onward  on  her  ])ath  to  unity,  independence,  and 
power.  Italy  must  learn  to  decipher  the  hidden  mystery  of 
lier  double  fall  ere  she  can  aj^ain  attain  the  proud  rank  amount 
nations  lier  ])atriot  sons  asjnre  to:  we  also  must  learn  to  read 
the  si^ns  of  the  times,  if  we  would  avoid  the  fate  to  which  her 
errors  hav('  h'd  her. 

The  most  striking  and  characteristic  difference  to  bo  observed 
b(‘twcen  the  external  character,  at  least,  of  the  events  of  ancient 
and  modern  history,  is  to  be  found  in  tlic  tendency  of  society  in 
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tlie  iUicioTit  world  to  pc'rsoiiify  itself  in  f?roat  despotisms ;  xyliilst, 
until  lately,  the  tendency  of  modern  society  has  been  decidedly 
towards  tht‘  iiiiprovemeirt  of  the  eondition  of  the  p(?ople,  and  the 
tMpializatieii  of  rank  and  power  aniono:st  all  its  members.  In 
I*' ranee,  Spain,  Ihd^Mum,  and  the  United  States,  however,  de¬ 
mocracy  seems,  ot‘  late  years,  to  tend  to  create  rather  an  cxpiality 
of  misi'rv,  than  siinply  an  e(|iiality  of  rights  ;  and,  in  the  desire 


to  h‘V(‘l  all  distinctions,  the  legislators  of  those  countries,  it  is 
to  1m‘  feared,  have  rendeml  the  societies  intrusted  to  their 
j^uidanee  as  powerless  to  resist  the  blandishments,  or  the  force, 
of  a  bold  usurper,  as  were  the  Uonians  or  the  (ireeks  after  they 
had  d(>stroye(l  tlieir  aristocracies.  We  moderns  are,  in  fact, 
n«ov  r(‘|)eatin;>:  tlie  error  of  the  ancients,  in  sacriticing-  several  of 
the  natural  aspirations  of  our  race  to  an  abstract  love  of  an 
t‘(|uality,  which  only  levels  downwards,  so  to  speak.  England  is 
not  free  from  this  danger,  and  the  tendency  of  much  of  our 
nrent  h‘<rislation  is  decidedlv  towards  the  introduction  of  the 
worst  (h‘scri])tion  t»f  democracy,  or  the  rule  of  mere  numbers. 
Italy  would  be  particularly  exposed  to  this  danger,  if  she  were 
now  Independent,  from  her  spirit  of  imitation,  and  from  the 
prejudices  of  her  ])opulations,  who  have  felt  only  the  evils  of 
aristt)cracv ;  and  the  occurrences  of  184S-0  prove  that  our 
anticipations  on  this  score  arc'  not  mere  theoretical  fancies. 

I)c'  this  as  it  may,  the  lesson  which  the  History  of  Italy,  from 
the'  rc'ign  of  Arcadius  and  llonorius  to  the  present  day,  affords, 
is  the'  more'  worthy  of  study,  because  of  the  singular  illustmtioii 
it  ])re'se'nts  of  the  ultimate  trium])h  of  a  syste'm  of  refined  civili¬ 
zation,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  over  the  brute  force  of  foreign 
invaders.  Italv  be'c'ame  during  a  series  of  vears — distinu’uished 
from  one'  anotlu'r  only  by  the  atrocities  of  the  several  tribes — the 
vie'tim  alte'rnate'ly  of  the  Gothic,  the  liombardic,  the  Hiinic, 
the' 4 e'utonie*,  the*  Hungarian,  the  Frankish,  and  the  Saracenic 
and  Aonnan  rae'c's.  \  e't  all  these  various  trib(\s  rapidly  as- 
similate'd  the'inse'lvc's  to  the  eonepicred  and  despisc'd  nations 
amongst  which  thc'v  setth'd.  They  adoptc'd  succc'ssively  the 
religion,  the*  laws,  anel  much  of  the  social  organization,  and  of 
the*  language*,  the'v  lound  to  jirevail  in  the  country  they  occupic'd. 
I*. veil  in  the  darkest  ])e'rioel  cd  the  middle  ages  —  a  pe'riod  it  is 
now  too  inue'h  the  liishion  to  admire  without  discrimination  — 
the*  admitted  superiority  ot  the  Koman  laws  over  the  barbarian 
h'gislat ion,  especially  alter  the  former  had  been  revised  under 
the*  care  and  inspection  of  I  ribonian,  inducc'd  the  various  con- 
(pierors  ol  Italy  to  se't  aside  their  own  codes,  and  to  adopt  the 
system  which  prevailed  amongst  their  more  intellectual,  yet 
fevble,  subje'cts.  1  he  modification  of  the  languages  they  in- 
troduci'd  is,  perhaps,  a  more  remarkable  phenomenon  than  the 
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nation,  so  lonj?  torn  l>y  its  local  joalonsics  and  stooi)lo  quarrels, 
l(‘arn  to  adopt*"  a  siiujlc  h'ador  in  the  arduous  fiirlit  before  them. 
V(‘t  thi*^  wisdom  will,  sooner  or  later,  he  learnt  in  the  rude 
scho<»l  of  adversity;  and  then  all  the  artificial  arrangements  of 
the  politicians  will  lu'  swt'pt  aside;  for  it  is  literally  true,  that 
when  a  nation  wills  it,  she  can  he  free. 

It  is  an  arduous  prohlem  to  solve,  that  said  problem  of 
account mi’f  for  the  moral  weakness  of  the  national  mind  of 
Italy,  simultaneously  with  the  existence  of  an  intellectual  refine- 
nu'iit  and  an  artistic  (‘xc(‘ll(‘nce  siqierior,  perhaps,  to  that  of  any 
otiu'r  nation  of  modern  times.  What  are  the  conditions  which 
inllu(‘ne('  th(‘  hriij:htest  dcvidopment  of  the  intellect  ^  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  lurcssary  to  produce  epochs  such  as  the  Augustan, 
th(‘  M(‘die('an,  th(‘  Klizahethan,  the  Louis  (biafoi’ze,  or  the 
tbie<‘n  Anne  <*pochs  ^  d'lu' train  of  speculation  to  which  these 
inqulrli"^  give  risi'  would  h‘ad  us  too  far  with'  we  to  attenqit  to 
miter  up<m  it  now;  and,  therefore,  we  reserve  it  (D.V.)  for  a 
future  oeeasioii.  Hut  tluT’c  is  a  singular  coincidence  to  he 
ohsei’ved  betwi'cn  the  oft-recairring  active  attempts  of  the 
Italians  to  vindicatt*  their  claim  to  a  distinct  nationality  and 


tin'  epochs  of  the  litiTary  grandeur  of  their  nation.  Dante, 
Ihu'cacio,  and  Petrarch  witc  more  or  less  actively  engaged  in 
the  tierc(‘  wars  of  tin*  (iuel])hs  and  (ihihellines,  or  the  attempts 
of  Ki('nzi  to  n'vive  the  liomaii  name.  Ma(*chiavelli,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  'lasso  lived  in  the  troubled  times  when  the  Italians 
strovt'  to  attain  tlu'ir  projicr  position  In'tween  the  contending 
armii's  of  I*' ranee  and  tin'  1 1 ispano-( i('rmanic  empire.  It  is  true 
that  Haplun‘1  and  Ariosto  stood  aloof  from  Hu'  struggle,  and 
appi'ar  to  liave  Ix'en  cart'less  of  its  n'sults.  Hut  they  were  intcl- 
h'ctual  \  «>luptuarics,  not  really  gri'at  men;  altliough  the  picture  of 
Ln  I  /e/v/c  (If!  Ihtnufoirr  might  induce  us  to  believe  that  at  times 
t'Vc'U  Kajihai'l  him<(‘ll  shook  <^ff  his  love  of  the  physically  beau- 
titul  to  ('liter  into  the  In'art-reiiding  agonies  of  his  country;  and 
Ariostos  “t  anzoiK' scritta  in  nome  di  una  ( ientildonna  liomaiia’’ 
bri'atlu's  the  dt'ep  melancholy  which  must  then  have  pi'rvaded 
('vt'ry  true  Italian  brc'ast.  So  again,  the  names  of  Alfieri, 
Monti,  L(x>pardi,  P('rti(*ari,  Pc'llico,  Manzoni,  of  (Jicjberti,  Ikilbo, 
Davanzati,  .Mamiani,  I)  Az('glio,  (iiialterio,  and  a  crowd  of  others 
havt'  (‘itln'i*  fori'shadowt'd,  or  been  dirc'ctly  connected  with,  the 
iH'Ci'iit  att(*m])ts  to  ('stablish  “  1  iiidejx'iideiiza  Italiana.”  To  our 
minds,  ind('(‘d,  it  ajipears  (‘videiit  that  no  epoch  of  national 
gn'atiK'ss,  nt  whatsoevi'r  di'scrijitioii  it  may  be,  can  exist  unless 
tlu'  whole  mtelh'‘ctual  |H)W(*r  of  the  mass  of  the  nation  ari',  or 
ha\('  K'ct'iitly  biM'ii,  exciti'd  by  a  struggle,  able  to  bring  into 
action  all  tlu*  faculties,  to  exorcist'  all  the  energies,  of  the  race. 
I  he  lu'art  ol  a  nation,  in  fact,  must  beat  loud  and  Liadi  ere  the 
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jjuwi'vs  ot’tlio  lu‘:ul  v'AU  hr  biT.uLi’iit  i’lilly  Inlo  ])hiy  ;  and  iVtH'doin 
and  indt‘]H'nd('iu‘c  aloiu'  can  cornniand  a  siK'ccssion  of  gri'nl 
iiKMi,  oT  a  description  to  iionour  as  well  ;js  to  adorn  ii  nation. 

All  tlic  liistorii's  modern  Italy  concur  in  om-  ri'spcid  ;  tlicv 
ni’ovi'  that,  sloudv  and  carcrnllv,  tlu'  dnkes  and  klims  of  {In? 
lionsi^  ot‘  Siivoy  liave  labonri'd  to  ])ri‘paiH‘  llio  sonu‘wIiat 
h(‘tcroi’-('nous  poj)ulatlons  of  their  viii^j’X'd  dominions  to  as-Jinni' 
a  li'aciinj’’  iKJrt  in  the  drama  of  tlnj  tiiture  d(*stlnies  of  lialv; 
whilst  many  of  them  luiV('  striven,  with  siniL;-nlar  ])('rslstenc(^  and 
skill,  to  idi'iitlfy  thc'insidvt's  with  tlu^  national  movenu'nt  lor 
indt'pendencc'.  It  wa.s  not,  howevea*,  until  tlu'  mlddh'  of  the 
sixteenth  (‘ontnry  that  their  attcaition  was  distinctly  dlri'cti'd 
towards  tlu'  extmislou  of  tlieir  ipower  in  Italy:  t*or  ])i‘eviously  to 
that  p(*riod,  tlu'  amhitlon  of  tlu*  counts  and  dukes  of  Savoy 
a[)ju'ars  to  have  Ix'en  turned  moix*  towards  the  incn'ase  of  tlu'ii* 
ti'ri’itorv  at  tin'  (.'X])('nse  of  tin*  old  Ihir^undian  jirovlnci's  mid  of 
La  Suisse'  Komamh'.  !u  the  ^»‘reat  stru^-<’*le  In  tween  k'ranei'  and 
tlu'  1  lispano-iierinanlc  eniiiire,  as  usually  liappe'iis,  tlie  weaker 
lU'l^hhonrs  we'ix'  ina.de  to  lu'ar  the  brunt  of  tin'  (piarri'l ;  and  tlu' 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  stri])ped,  one  afti'i*  anotlu'r,  of  tlie  fair  pro¬ 
vinces  lyiiu.;;  bi'tween  tlie  Al})s  and  the  lihom'.  'fhe  j^reat 
religious  niove'ment  of  the  In'^’innin;;*  of  the  sixtee'utli  c('nturv 
also  contributed  to  diminish  tlie  ]U)ssessions  (»f  the  house  of 
Savoy  on  the  north-west.  s]o])e  ol*  tlu'.Vlps;  and  ib'nrv  I\kof 
f'ranci',  in  reven<>’e  for  tlie  conduct  of  ('harles  ibnmanuel  in  tin' 
conspiracy  of  iliron,  and  the  subseipnait  war  with  Spain,  strijijied 
him  oi‘th(' ]m>vinees  of  La  llresse',  Ibiofey,  Valromey,  and  tlie  Pays 
d(*  (1('X.  Uedueed  thus  to  tlu'  ])oss('ssion  t»i‘ little  more  than  tlie 
('xistln^'  duchy  of  Savoy  on  the  norlh,  tin'  Imnsi'  of  S.avoy  turiu'd 
all  tlieir  attention  towards  tlieir  ]>rosj)ects  of  a;;‘;.!;randizenu*nt  on 
the  south  ol*  tin'  Alps;  and  tln'ir  proji'cls  were  sinj.pdarly 
lavourt'd  by  the  gradual  decay — tin'  brc'ak  up,  so  to  speak — ol* 
the  S-iaiiisli  dominion  in  Itady.  Tlu're  was  a  loiif;*  strug^^h^  a 
])erio([  of  e.heipiered  fortunes,  and  ol*  ^reat  suiferiin.^  l*or  their 
subjects,  in  the  interval  between  tin'  iioacci  concluded  hetwet'ii 
lit'iiry  i\  .  and  (diaries  Kinmanuel  and  tin'  peace  of  rtrecht  i?i 
17  Id;  but,  at  the  latter  period,  tln^  l)uk('s  ol‘ Savoy  had  secured 
tin'  i>'r('at('r  part  of  their  present  Italian  dominions,  and  in  I7it' 
they  bceanie  Kin!L»'s  of  I'ardinia,  v/itli  iiossi'ssion  of  that  island, 
insti'ad  of  the  richer  island  of  Sicily,  wiiieh  liad  falle  n  to  their 
share  in  oiu' of  the  previous  pavec'lliiifrs  of  Italy.  I)urin<»*  tin' 
n'liiainder  of  tin'  ei.tj^hteenth  e('ntury  tin'  Sardinian  nionarehs 
consolidated  .and  extended  their  dominions  on  the  main  land  ; 
irainini’;  at  e'aeh  peace  wliicli  se'parated  tin'  fee'hly  eondneted  wars 
of  that  sinufular  jieriod,  notwithstandim>'  tin'  frequent  r('V('rse.> 
the  ir  armies  su'duiued  in  tin*  ii<‘ld.  din*  st«>rni  of  tin*  fn'inli 
N.  S. - >‘o!,.  XI.  •' 
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Kovolutiou  of  ))iirst  violently  over  tlie  Savoy  ami  nortliorii 
Italy,  ami  (’liarles  Mmniannel  IV.  was  compelled  to  retire  to  liis 
iiisu’lar  dominions  ot‘  Sardinia  by  the  slianielul  conduet  of  the 
h'reneh  ^ronerals,  and  tlu‘  rose-water  liftmdnn'  (linonem' leavim> 
tin*  Savoy  and  Piedmont  in  the  possession  ot  the  rapaeious  ill^ adei*s 
who  ensiavc'd  nations  under  the  pretence  ol  Ireedom,  and  whilst 
loiidlv  ]>i‘oelaimini:>‘  the  rights  oi  man,  only  allowed  those  rights 
to  b<‘  (‘X(‘reised  aeeor(lin<i;“  to  their  own  theories.  Tn  his  island 
nd’n^'  (diaries  I’lmmannel  abdicated  in  favour  ol  bis  brother, 
\"ietor  Pmmannel  1.,  who  was  restored  to  his  throne  at  the 
)>('ac(‘  of  ISlt,  and  obtained  in  the  revision  of  the  map  ot 
Muropi'  tin'll  etii'cled,  an  ('xtc'iision  ot  his  heri'ditary  dominions 
bv  tin'  a<]di(ion  ol  ( b'noa  and  tin'  Kiviera.  1  he  mislortiines  ol 
tins  hons('  of  Sav(»y  seem  lliiis  ever  to  have  added  in  the  end  to 
its  power  and  s]>i('ndour. 

It  was,  howevi'r,  diiriiiLC  the  ])eriod  which  has  elapsed 
lietwei'ii  ISb*)  and  IS-V),  that  the  Sardinian  kino’doni  has  made 
tin'  most  decidi'd  advances  towards  securing,’  to  itsell  the  moral 
Mi])r(‘macy  of  Italy  ;  and  the  late  (\irlo  Allu'rto  did  not,  during 
the  clos(‘  of  his  rei^n,  hesitate  to  avow  that  the  revival  and  the 
ind(‘])endem'e  of  Italian  nationality  was  the  desiiv  of  his  heart. 
\  oood  history  of  tliat  singular  charaeter  is  still  required,  for 
iK'ither  (ialh'mva  nor  Imi-ini,  still  less  the  writers  of  the  ^lazzini 
selnxd,  have  ap])n'ciated  the  contradictions  of  Carlo  Alberto’s 
life,  or  of  tin'  molivt's  wliich  led  to  them,  (iallen^a,  perhaps, 
has  taken  tin'  most  ]^hilo^op]lieal  view  of  his  position;  and  from 
his  lono;  residence  in  our  own  country  lie  has  been  enabled  to 
form  a  more  correi't  (qiinion  than  most  of  his  countrymen  could 
do,  of  till'  dillii'ult ies  which  alwavs  attend  even  the  re<^ular 
action  of  a  system  of  constitutional  G^overnment.  Carlo  Alberto 
was  not  himself  eithi'r  a  man  of  talent  or  a  man  of  strong  con¬ 
viction.  I  lis  cducat ion  had  not  been  of  a  description  to  develojie 
his  inti'llei't  nor  to  stri'iiGlhi'ii  his  character;  and  the  false 
position  he  assumed,  or  was  hurried  into,  in  1821,  not  only 
threw  the  suspicion  of  treachery  over  his  atfecti'd  liberalism  in 
later  years,  but  madi'  him  waverinji^  and  uncertain.  He  did, 
n('\('rtliel('ss,  strivi'  earnestly  in  the  cause  he  undertook,  and 
>j):ired  no  ]H'rsonal  sacritice,  hesitated  bi'fore  no  danger,  in  his 
efiort  to  render  Italy  live.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  latter 
I'art  ol  ( lalleiiga  s  history  without  a  deep  feeling  of  commiseration 
•  >r  the  weak-minded  but  eliivalrous  nionareh  ;  and  eqiudlv  must 
tne  inqiartial  re^.di'r  be  eoiiviiiced  that  tlie  small  state* which 
(•ouid  rise  so  raj)idly  and  so  elastically,  as  Pii'dinont  has  done, 
liom  till'  exhaustion  ol  the  last  war,  must  have  been  wonderfully 
'U'll  administeri'd  betore  the  period  of  its  misfortunes;  whilst 
the  ease  \\ith  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  (‘oiintrv’ have  adaptiKl 
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that  >]n*  still  ila*  iU\‘p  Irssotis  ol  adversll\  lo  toacli  lior 

that  lilM‘rty  (*(tiihl  not  exist  without  oiilor ,  that  niitioii?> 

!•(  (juiro  to  ])ass  throuirli  an  a])j)iviitic*(‘shi])  ol  liinitod  li’cvdoui 
hofoiv  th(‘V  can  h(‘  intrusted  with  tlic  plcnitiuh'  ot‘  their  riivlits. 
'rhis  lias  hecn  tiu*  course*  <.{*  pro^rrossivc  const  it ut  ional  jiro^rcss 
throuj^h  which  Ihcdiuont  lias  ])assod  under  tlio  i»’nidane(' ol  th(‘ 
lH»usr'"<»r  Savoy.  'riu‘  iirescnt  Kin.i>:  ol*  Sardinia  has  nobly  acted 
leis  part  in  tlu'  j.;r('at  drama;  and  the  Itiiliaiis  may  rt‘st  assuiH'd 
that  tlu'ir  uiilv  chance  ol’  I’rts'dom  at  prese'iit  sevms  to  be  tliat  ol 
rallvin^  I’oiind  the*  throiu'  and  the'  nation  which  so  wisely 
“  marshals  them  the'  Avay  that  tluw  should  j^'o.  ^  !May  the 
lesions  of  tile  past  not  lu'  ^\•ast(‘d  ! 

With  i*(‘s|M‘ct  to  th(‘  litt'rary  nua'its  ol*  th(‘  lhi*c'('  works  upon 
Italian  history  which  liave  suijL^e'sti'd  tlu'se  remarks,  w('  would 
ebsi*r\(‘  that  nniK'  of  tluan  (‘xhibits  the'  ])hiloso])hical  li’rasp  ol  tlu‘ 
>ubj(*et  w sliould  have (h'^ire'd  lo  have' met  witii.  h ai'ini’s  work, 
“  Lo  Stato  liomano,”  is  well  written!,  it  is  time,  anel  e*emtains 
many  pa>sa^-<‘s  renuarkablc'  feii*  their  e'leM]ue'ne*e',  ami  their  ekv]) 
nu'aninj:::  but  it  is  ye'iien’ally  siqie'rlieaal,  anel  eh'als  far  moiH'  with 
the*  ('Vents  of  the'  clubs  anel  streets  than  with  tiie  recondite 
causes  whie*h  se't  men's  ])a.ssie»ns  in  motieni.  lie  (lis])()ses  of  the 
lon^  pe'rioel  be'twe'c'ii  ISlo  and  ISlb,  in  about  half  iivohinie; 
and  ivlate's  the  wh<*le  histeuy  of  Ids  native  country  between 
ism;  ;mel  the'  mieielle  of  ISIS,  in  a  space  but  little  i;Teater, 
ele've)tlnii;  the  re'maineh'i'  of  his  lour  vedumes  te)  the  lollies  and 
wicki'diu'ss  of  the'  Ke'])ubiicans,  and  tlieir  re])ressie)n  by  feuvi^ii 
bayoiK'ts.  '1  he  outbii'ak  e>f  the'so  conteni])tible  anel  repulsive 
characte'i's  was,  henvever,  but  a  syni])tom  of  a  (lee'])-seat('d  seicial 
de'e‘omj>ositi(»n.  'J  he'  nature  and  e'ondition  of  tlie  latter  it 
imj»oi*t('d  ns  to  know:  anel  idirini,  with  his  extraorelinary  access 
1«>  autlu  ntic  iniiuniation,  and  we  will  add,  with  his  inijiartial 
an  1^  sound  judyme'ut,  would  have  done  better,  vrould  have 
r.  iuk're'd  ti'iu'i’  se'rvice  to  his  cause',  if  he  had  ('iideavoureel  to 
ti'ace'  the  (‘au^'cs  e)l  tlie  Italian  outbre'ak  of  lSd7  and  1S4S  ratluT 
than  by  rehitim;  tlie'  e've'iits  eif  ISp.)  and  ISOO  ill  tlie  detail  he 
has  dieene.  Mis  work  is  weudy,  in  fact;  it  is  not  philosophical; 
and  stranire  t<)  say,  when  v.e  bear  in  mind  his  eloepieiit  praise  of 
tile'  authors  wiio  e  nde'avourad  to  lunye  the  Italian  laniL‘aiai;*c  of 
tlie  t  lalliciNiim  We'';'  sa  faddonable  about  ISlb,  his  style 

is  opt'Ti  to  the  re'p:\K:ch  oi  not  beinii:  pure'ly  Italian.  Lvidently 
1  aiini  lias  de'e'ply  sludu'ei  the  nmelern  J‘rene*h  aulhoi’s ;  and  lie 
*..is  not  (''•e’ajii'vl  th-'  dauye'r  to  whie'h  literary  men  are  eeften 
expo>e'(i.  (  iooi*()  said,  "  in  niO}'<  tins  is  true' 

( \ I'u  no\\ ,  anel  the'  aulii  >]•  v.dio  studies  e'xclusivi'iv  euu'  class  el 
*iuthe»i it ie s  inlallibly  take's  Ins  tone'  from  them. 

t'alh'neas  \\<u'k  i-.  vade'r  and  more'  oompre'lie'n.dve'  in  ils 
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lliini  tliiit  of  l^irini ;  or,  ;it  loii.st,  it  luoludos  ii  loiii^or 
]H'rio(l,  :ni(l  IoucIm's  upon  siihjocts  of  ^^roiitor  It  is  a'im’v 

in’colv  writtiMi,  not witlistiindinj:;  sovonil  fiiults  of  st^do,  ;nid  tlu‘ 
iiso  ot*  words  wliioh  2iro  not  Kni’lisli  —  ;i  fiinlt  ('Xinrsiblo  in  ii 
fon'i^iu'!*.  Still  tlunv  is  a  w:int  of  j^riis])  of  tlion<^lit,  a  de- 
licioncy  of  |>liiloso[)liic;d  iip[)rrci2it ion  of  tlio  liiddc'ii  oanscs  of 
ovonts,  a  dwi'liini^-  (to  nso  ii  plirasi'  borrowed  iVoin  ])hysie;d 
.seieiiee)  on  ])honoinenji  ratlun*  than  on  laws, — ;i  ri'])i‘Oiieli  to  wliieli 
Inirini  is  ;dso  o])('n.  Tlu‘  fact  is,  that  history  is  a  d(‘t'j) science :  it 
is  tri'iittul  too  inncli  as  2i  ri‘:d  ronuinco.  Authors  writ(',  and  tlu^ 
pnhlie  I’cjid,  history  for  amusi'iniMit  lai*  too  oftiMi ;  ;ind  it  thcncc^ 
hjippcMis,  that  tin'  tiwl’nl  h'ssons  it  should  conviw  arc'  not  L;*iven. 
(callc‘nt;-a  Inis  somewhat  ialh'ii  into  this  ci’ror  ;  and  his  history 
of  Ihcclinont,  will  he  read  with  inorc'  ph‘;ism*c  than  ad v;nita‘>;i'. 
'i'he  rc'seai’ch  jind  the'  impart iaiity  vrit h  which  it  i'C  writtc'ii  will, 
howevi'r,  cause  his  llisloiy  to  take'  a  hiiL»*]i  rank  innonj^’st  tin? 
wcU’ks  c'licitcd  hy  the  won.lerfnl  ('vents  ol‘ modc'rn  times. 

.Vs  to  tlu'  “Archivio  dh’ic'iimdi'  (h'lh^  cos(Mr!t;dia,'’ c^ce.,  W('. 
would  observe,  tliat  it  is  a  curious  illnstration  of  the  wron;^-- 
lu'adc'dncss,  if  not  mure  ]>rop(‘rly,  the  wilful  blindiu'ss  of  the 
.Maz/inian  sc'hool.  Like'  the  ultra.  re-;ictionists,  tlu'  Ib'publicans 
s('cin  to  h'arn  nothin*;*,  and  to  lbr<i^(‘t  nolhini^*.  Mxperienci' n'ads 
its  h'ssons  in  vain  to  tln'in.  ^iot  contented  with  thwart iui;*  the 
(‘iforts  of  the  ihi'dinonti'se  monarch  during*  bis  life',  the}'  rejieat 
tlu'ir  accusations  ovi'i*  liis  oravc' ;  and  it  really  seems  tliat  they 
pic'fcr  servilu  h',  without  tln^  eonsohitions  of  a  nalionid  nio- 
narehy,  to  constitutional  frc'edom  under  a  kini;*.  Tlu^  mystiTV 
is,  to  (‘xplain  hovr  nn'ii  of  the  J\iaz::iiii  stamj)  in  Italian,  and  of 
llu'  iicdrii  Uoilin  and  Louis  lllane  school  in  hh‘('nch  alfairs, 
attidn  the  eminc'nce,  bad  as  it  is,  tlu'v  enjoy.  Shallow,  ('m[)ty 
plrrase-niojii'-ei’s ;  men  without  pi‘r.M>nal  or  mond  eonsidi'ratioii ; 
unsci’upulons  in  tlu'  j)i)litical  nu'an^  they  (‘m])loy,  liVcn  to  tlu'. 
siicddin*^*  ot*  blood  ;  —  llu^  descri])(ion  (>f  h'lidcrsliip  (hey  jissume 
over  a  eonsiderabh^  t'raction  of  our  race,  must  (‘ver  be  ;i  subject 
of  surprise.  Perhajis  tlu'  bc'st  trealnu'iit  for  them  is  silent  coii- 
ti'inpt — and  so  we  dismiss  llu'  Arcdiivio. 

There  is  a  curious  ejnsode  in  tlu^  history  of  Piedmont,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Waldenses,  which  has  idways  been  Ji  subjt'ct  of 
interest  to  Protestiint  Mimlishinen,  from  tin'  davs  of  (Tom well 
;ind  ^lilton,  to  tlui  ])resent  time.  Ib'forniers  bi'l’ore  the  Ko- 
formation,  I’rotestants  bel'on^  Protestantism  existed,  they  must 
bi'  consideri'd  the  precursors  of  the  form  of  fjdlh  which  has 
cnabh'd  so  lari»*(',  ii  portion  of  Western  Mui’ope  to  shake  of 
[)ri('stly  rule.  Pi.  is  too,  a  noble  luid  an  inspiring  spectacle,  to 
see  a  small  band  of  earnest  believers  maiif'ullv  struggling  to 
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rotiliii  tlu'ir  worsliip  (Jod  ticcordiii^  to  tlic  dictiitcs  ol 

iholr  (.)Wii  coiiscionccs.  (lallciip^ii  rutlicr  iii^ouiously  c'xplaiiiis 
away  the  iKlicms  character  ot*  the  persecutions  of  these  confessors 
of  th(‘  wihlerness ;  but,  alas!  the  slaughter  and  de\astation  ot 
the  ^\'aldensian  valley  in  the  Kith  and  17th  centuries,  must  ever 
remain  foul  blots  (*u  the  escutcheon  ot  the  House  ot  ^^av’oy.  It 
is  to  he  sus|K'cted,  |)i‘rhaps,  that  much  of  the  religious  movement 
of  the  Ueformation  l)ore  a  ptJitical  character  we  now  overlook. 

( Vrtain  it  is  that  the  Huguenot  leaders  of  France  at  one  time 
contt'inplated  the  erection  of  a  Federal  Kepublic  in  that  country, 
and  thus  arrayed  against  themselves  the  ])opular  leeling  in 
favour  of  tlie  constitution  of  a  strong  nationality.  Hut  the 
dwclha’s  in  the  isolated  valleys  of  the  AValdenses  could  have  en¬ 
tertained  no  such  views  with  respect  to  their  country  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  ])ersecution  of  these  men  was  even  a  more  gra¬ 
tuitous  piece  of  cruelty  than  the  massacres  of  Charles  IX.,  or 
the  dragonnades  of  Louis  XI \.  In  the  latter  days  of  Carlo 
Alberto,  the  laws  of  Pii'dmont  were  altered  so  as  to  extend  their 
protection  to  our  fonnerly  ])ersecute(l,  but  then  barely  tolerated, 
l>rcthren  ;  and  the  Piedmontese  government,  under  the  ])resent 
enlightened  monarch,  has  done  much  to  improve  their  condition, 
and  to  plac('  them  upon  a  footing  of  civil  and  religious  equality 
with  tht'ir  Catholic  brethren.  The  stain  of  the  past  will  thus, 
we  hope',  be  cifactHl,  and  Piedmont  will  maintain  its  high  moral 
]>iKsition  of  lK‘ing  the  first  Italian  .state  whieh  has  recognized  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

In  the  11  istory  of  the  Vaudois  Church,  by  Antoine  ^lonastier, 
our  readers  will  tind  an  extremely  able  account  of  this  re¬ 
markable  variety  of  Protestantism.  It  is  written  in  rather  a 
chxse,  heavy  style;  such  as  characterizes  the  recent  ])roductions 
of  the  (ienevese  school  of  literature,  which  we  confess  does  not 
ap|H‘ar  to  us  to  pay  sulHcient  attention  to  the  graces  which 
might  easily  be  made  to  adorn  subjects  of  such  vital  importance 
as  the  cla.vs  they  usually  select.  Tliere  is  a  dryness  and  bald¬ 
ness  alnuit  Monastier’s  History,  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
translator  ]>('rha])s,  hut  which,  unfortunately,  pervades  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  ( ienevese  ])roductions  of  a  similar  character  :  but  if  the 
ix\i(h‘r  can  overcome  the  unlavourable  impression  resulting  from 
this  cau.se,  there  will  be  found  in  thc>  work  we  have  cited  so 
mucli  to  interest,  and  t<»  instruct,  that  we  most  cordiallv  recom¬ 
mend  Its  iH'rusiil. 

...  — Italy.  I’i('(lmont,  the  ■\Val(lcusos  ! — so  \vc  end. 

lo  U.S  those  names  are  full  of  deej)  import,  iind  alike  in  the  past 
and  t  he  tut  are  liave  tliey  iM'on.  and  will  they  be,  assoeialed  with 
monil  problems  of  sur])assiii(j  inforest  to  h'limanitv.  Devoutlv 
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do  we  hope  tliat  nil  Italians  will  ]>rotit  hv  the  lessons  of  the  |>ast, 
and  avoid  hereafter  the  follies  and  the  wiekednesa  whieli  have 
eaused  them  to  saeritice  the  "lorious  opportunities  presented  by 
the  events  of  1  S  IS.  d'hev  must  now  submit  to  the  moral  dis¬ 
cipline  of  adversity  and  oppression  for  some  years ;  hut  if  they 
wait  ])atiently  for  the  <i;radual  unfoldins:  of  the  dee])  ])lans  of 
l‘rovidenee,  they  may  be  sure  that  the  feelinuf  of  nationality  was 
never  im])resse(l  in  vain.  Their  motto  must  be — like  that  of 
the  old  (\)unt  of  Savoy,  and  (^irlo  Alberto — J'attcus  uion 
a.sfrrr 

Meanwliile,  courteous  reader,  study  the  works  of  (iallen^a, 
harini,  and  Monastier,  if  you  would  know  more  of  modern  Italy, 
1‘iedniont,  and  the  aldenses. 


Aim’.  V. — ScrnKnis,  Jhictnual  anti  by  the  Ucv.  illiiini 

Archer ’Ihit lor,  M. A.,  J.att;  I’ret’ossur  of  floral  riiilosoi)hy  in  the 
University  of  l)iil»lin.  First  s('rii's.  halite;!,  with  a  Memoir  i>f  the 
Author's  Life,  by  the  Lev.  'riiomas  Woodward,  M.A.,  \'icar  ot 
^Inllingar.  'I’liird  edition.  ( ’and)ridge  :  Macmillan  and  Fo.  1855. 

dhiK  name  of  Professor  Puttier  is  to  many  of  our  readers  already 
a  respected,  and  even  an  endtaired,  one.  A  youin^  Irish  clergy¬ 
man,  he  discoursed  with  a  fervid  alHuence  of  style,  indicativ(' 
alike  of  heart  and  ])ow’er.  I^'irmly,  yet  g*enially,  orthodox,  a 
lover  of  his  own  church — but  rather  of  ( 'hrist’s  church,  and  so 
of  his  own  for  (lirist’s  sake — he  was  the  man  to  win  from  the 
circle  of  his  friends  the  b(‘st  ])laudits — those  of  love,  and  to  find 
for  his  intluence  a  second  circle,  remoter,  yet  larger  than  the 
first.  Honour  be  to  all  unscctarian  ehnrehmen  and  to  all  catholic, 
nonconformists ;  and  the  honour  that  they  should  have,  gra¬ 
dually  thev  will  have ;  for  the  sympathetic  admirers  of  the  secoiul 
circle  will  increase  in  numbcT;  and  if  the  place  of  the  admin'd 
one  seems  not  so  high  to  these  as  to  the  members  of  the  lirst 
<‘ircle,  his  real  force  is  not  the  weaker  for  a  truer  estimate 
thereof.  The  (’hristian  benefit  that  man  may  confer  on  men 
may  be  received  most  purely  by  those  who  are  neither  too  near 
their  benefactor  nor  too  remote  from  him. 

Ihitler  was  already  a  foremost  man  when  he  died;  but  the 
meridian  of  life  is  not  usually  the  meridian  of  fame.  He  had 
attained,  or  nearly  attained,  the  former — the  thirty-fifth  year — 
but  his  legitimate  influence  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  height  of 
“perfect  day.”  How  manv,  indeed,  of  our  s])iritnal  guides  uthI 
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Irioiuls  sink  iii  ikc  sluulows  ol  doutli  loi  u  (louolc  I  hoy 

o(*l('st liillv  brii^ht,  into  tlio  upper  couiitiy  ,  inul  us  they 
rise  ill  lu’iiV('ii  they  uviso  <ui  ourth.  Ihcir  p^3^ious  ourthly 
course  was  hut  as  the  lunriiin^-  star  lieraldiii^  their  proloiio-ed, 
true  (lav,  and  disapjKariiip^  iii  tlie  sunrise  ol  tlie  day  that  it 
heralded.  'I'lii'y  died  tliat  they  inij^ht  live  both  lor  us  and  fur 
iheinselvcN.  h‘  is  not  alone  true  that,  being  dead,  the  good  yet 
speak,  l)ut  true,  also,  that  tlie  best  cannot  speak  their  full  mes¬ 
sage  in  its  lull  aulhoriiy  till  tliey  have  died.  ithout  ranking 
lJuth'r  among  tlie  highest,  or ‘attein])ting  to  assign  his  rank 
higher  or  lowm*  among  modern  divines,  it  is  plain  that  lie  was 
one  of  tlnxe  wlio  are  greater  as  departed  than  as  ])resent.  ilow 
often,  when  llu‘  'tl aster  calls  his  servants  upwards  for  rest  and 
for  promotion,  this  act  of  liis  is  not  the  reeal  hut  the  incivase  of 
his  mercies  towards  us.  Has  tlie  Lord  taken  away  our  light*:' 
not  so ;  lu'  has  hut  made  it  shine  for  us  whh  fuller  and  more  far- 
reaching  lustre. 

'riu'se  discourses  of  Jh’ofessor  Lutiei’  arc  like  the  tables  of 
the  rieh  man,  as  the  man  of  faith  should  he.  The  ])rovision  is 
phmtiful  and  good,  and  the  haiujueting  room  has  its  ornament 
a.>  well  as  its  provi-^ion.  If  any  hooks  must  he  bewintered  with 
an  iev  dulness,  let  iIkiu  not  be  religious  books.  It  is  not  onlv 
witli  distaste,  l)ut  with  resentment,  tliat  we  regard  the  hook 
wliich  professes  to  he  spiritual,  and  yet  is  mean  and  dull.  It 
defames  that  Savioui*  wlio  must  he  in  us  as  a  glory  in  order  to 
he  our  liope  of  glory.  Saintliness  is  not  restriction  and  inipo- 
verishniont  ;  utt(‘rances  most  prim,  most  formal,  are  not,  thero- 
foiv,  most  saintly.  And,  in  particular,  let  not  sermons  he  dull, 
ii  didness  Ix'  their  known,  or  even  suspected,  (pialitv,  it  is  a  shi 
to  print  them,  and  an  almost  worse  sin  to  huy  tlieni.  Sometimes, 
ind(‘(‘d,  Wi‘  conilort  oiu'selves  (‘oncerning  the  many  poor  books, 
tracts,  sermons,  Ai!.,  tliat  tall  in  our  way,  hy  thinking  of  them 
as  (d  the  “  blacks  that  tail  Ironi  the  smoke  of  the  many  furnaces 
oi  life.  \\  e  art'  pleasanlK'  reminded  how  much  of  the  riglit  fire 
is  huriiiiig  all  around  us.  'llic  very  smoke  has  a  beauteous  glare 
while  the  fire  shines  tni  it.  So  is  it  that  niucli  vague  scrmonic 
discourse  tells  ol  iire-lniniing,  and  lias  for  the  liour  beauty  from 
tlu*  fire  (  i  wlilcli  it  testifies.  I  hit  sernioiis  printed,  that  were 
gotnl  enough,  perliaps,  though  not  best,  as  sermons  preaclicd,  are 
like  morning  ciouds  witli  the  morning  glory  taken  out  of  them, 
inert'  ct)lt)urlt^ss  t)hvciiriti(\s  ;  tu*,  as  we  have  said,  are  but  “Idacks” 
liom  the  \anisiu'(l  ;nnl  vanisliing  smoke,  reminding  us,  if  we  arc 
gotKl-liumoiirt'tl,  t»l  many  uselid  fires;  hut  being  reminders, 
lU'M'i  tlu'less,  viih  wliieli  wo  could  well  dispense. 

It  is  .somctliing,  then,  tt)  say  for  Professor  Hutler  s  Sermons 
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that  tliev  voally  desorvod  to  bo  priiitod.  hi  Ids  iiai’os  the  culti¬ 
vated  (iiristiaii  lioart  sliows  its  lociiiidity,  and  its  ])r(>duets  liavo 
at  once  suooulouco  and  beauty.  Strikiiii;'  originality  is  not,  wo 
think.  Ids  oharaotoristic ;  but  Ids  sonuous  oviueo  lari>-o  capacities, 
and  these  sincerely  consecrated  in  an  humble  and  ii  rervent  faith. 
Many  of  them  have  an  invii;-oratin^-  verdnronsnes^,  and  are  like 
the  wide  <»’reeii  fields,  t()  .e;aze  on  which  both  rests  and  streii'^theiis 
ns.  lie  believed,  too,  as  we  love  tliat  men  should,  with  a 
])h‘nary,  i‘ordial  faith.  To  him  (Trist  was  siniremely  ^i!;reat,  and 
( diristiaidty  the  universal  intiwest.  An  earnest,  but  not  a  bitter 
Ih’otestant,  he  was  no  fanatic  because  he  was  a  convert,  lb'  had 
not  ('xchani>;ed  the  em])ty  cHwemonies  of  superstition  for  tiu' 
barren  formalities  of  a  merely  lo;^‘ical  (‘reed.  It  was  life  that 
drew  him  from  the  I’ope  to  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Lover  of  souls, 
lie  was  not  one  of  those — of  whom  there  are  many — who,  driven 
away  by  unreasonableness,  are  yet  not  drawn  liy  reason  ;  who, 
fleeine;  from  tlie  house  of  bondage,  yc't  do  not  (‘liter  tlie  temph' 
of  liberty  to  become  therein  worship[)ers  and  ministers,  lie  was 
a  Protestant  for  spiritual  life's  sake,  and  life  made  1dm  able  to 
distinu^idsli  in  an  individual  Papist  between  the  Papistry  and  the' 
( 'hristianity.  Xo  wonder,  then,  tliat  his  motlier,  beiiii^  a  zi'alous 
Roman  Catholic,  ho  could  botli  love  luu*  as  a  mother  and  revere 
her  as  a  (diristian.  t  )f  his  conversion  his  editor  says  : — 

‘‘.It  was  (lurim!;  his  piipila^(‘ at  Clomacl,  about  two  vi'ars  hefbn; 
Ills  ('utranc(‘  into  colic;.;!*,  that  the  important  chan';('  took  place*  in 
lhill(*r's  rc'liu^ioiis  vienvs,  by  which  he  pass(*(l  from  tlu^  strait cst  s(‘ct 
of  Roman  Catliolism  into  a  faithful  son  and  champion  of  the  Clnirch 
of  Ireland,  lb*  had  h('(*n  from  llui  cradle  (lc(*])ly  imprc'sscd  with  a 
s(*nse  of  rclii;ion.  and  conscii'iitious  in  tin*  obscrvan(*e  of  the  rit(‘.s  and 
ccr('moni(*s  of  his  cn'(‘d.  II  is  moral  fc(dini;s  were  (*\traordinarily 
S(‘nsitlve.  Por  lon^  hours  of  ni<;ht  he  would  lie  jirostrate!  on  tin* 
;4round,  Hili*d  with  rc'inorsi*  for  oilcnccs  whicli  would  not  lor  om; 
mnim'nt  have  disturbt'd  the  S(*lf-(*omplac(*ncy  of  (‘V(*n  W(*ll  conducted 
youths.  C])on  om*  occasion,  when  his  h(‘art  was  op[)rcss(*d  with  a 
st'ns(^  of  sinfulness,  hc^  attended  conlession,  and  hopi*d  to  lind  ri*li(*f 
lor  his  burdened  spirit.  Tlu*  unsyiujiathizini;  confessor  r(*(.*(*ivc(l 
tlics(‘  sccr(‘ts  of  his  soul  as  if  they  W(*ri*  hut  morbid  and  disl(*mp(‘rt*d 
imai^inat ions,  and  thiH'W  all  his  j)oii;nant  (‘motions  haidv  upon  himself. 
.‘\  shock  was  jj;ivcn  to  tin*  moral  naturp  of  the*  ardent,  carn(*st  youth; 
he  that  day  hej^an  to  doubt;  lu*  ('>:amini*d  the  controvci’sy  for  him- 
s(*lf,  and  his  powerful  mind  was  not  lon»;  l)(*forc  it  Ibiind  and  rested 
in  the  truth.” — d/cy//o/y,  p.  v. 

1 1  is  temper,  and  w  e  thiidv  wisdom,  us  ii  Prot(*stant,  wen? 
shown  in  his  refusal  to  be(*onu?  a  i>^ectarian  j)ropai>*andi.st  when  in 
tlu*  terrible  Irish  famine  of  l<^b>-7,  he  was  so  laborious  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  temporal  relief.  lie  would  not  catch  men  witli  ^uile  even 
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tor  (’lirist.  No!  least  of  all  could  he  approve  of  penile  in  the 
service  of  the  “  faithful  and  true  witness.”  Let  mercy’s  offering 
to  the  famishing'  he  an  evidence  for  (^hrist  and  lor  the  Ih'otcstant 
as  inspir(‘d  witli  dirist’s  charity.  Hut  let  not  the  bread  of 
this  life  he  a  bait  to  ensnare  men  into  the  professed  acceptance  of 
tlu'  bread  which  is  from  heaven.  And  in  a  letter  written  at  this 
p(*rio(l,  speakinp^  ot  converts  to  the  hiStahlished  (  hur(*h  from 
other  sections  of  the  church  general,  he  uses  these  remarkable 
words : — 

“  hor  luv  own  part  I  will  not  scruple  to  say — though,  perliaps,  it  is 
scarce! V  wise  to  enter  upon  such  a  topic  without  more  room  tliau  1 
can  now  demand,  to  I'xplain  and  guard  my  meaning — it  is  nut  without 
fiMi*  and  trcinhling  I  should  at  n//// time  receive  into  the  churcli  a 
convcrl  from  anv  t>f  the  forms  of  Christianity  outsidi'  it,  tchout  I  lii(d 
litiinni  Id  h<‘  siiKrn  hf  tlrrotrd  antn'dinij  to  the  measure  dj  ///.s*  liifht. 

The  duty  of  so  doing  may  arise ;  and  when  the  duty  is  |)lain  it 
junst  t»f  course  he*  doiu* ;  I  only  say  that  1  should  ietd  V(‘ry  great 
anxii'ty  In  doing  it.  M(‘n  (uight  ncycr  to  torg(‘t  how  fearfully  heavy 
is  the  resj)onsil)ilit y  of  a  new  eonvin’t.  Von  have  nnsidtled  all  the 
man’s  hahitnal  convictions:  an*  you  ])rcpai*(‘d  to  labour  night  and 
tlay  ti)  n‘plact*  ihcin  with  oilicrs  ;is  eifcctivt*  over  the  heart  and  life? 
If  not,  you  have  done  him  an  irn‘])arahle  wrong.  ^Motives  to  right¬ 
eousness,  low,  mixcil,  unct*rtain,  as  it  may  he,  are  greatly  better  than 
none;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  who  has  lost  so  many  he 
imee  possessed,  rccjuires  constant,  earnest,  iinh'fatigable  exertion  on 
tlu*  part  of  tin*  teacher  who  undertakes  to  supj)ly  tlu'ir  place.  W  hat 
care,  what  skill,  what  perst'yering  patience*  does  it  need  to  r(‘j)air  the 
shatte'rcd  principh*  ot  taith  in  one  whom  you  have  succi‘i*(led  in  con¬ 
vincing  tlwit  all  the  dce'])cst  practical  convictions  of  his  whole*  past 
lile*  an*  delusions.” — Memoir^  j)p.  gO. 

e  might  somewhat  modify  what  is  tints  said,  but  wo  will  only 
olxserve,  that  here  it  is  at  once  assumed,  that  the  legitimate  con¬ 
vert  makes  a  real  and  important  advance,  and  that  a  man  may 
Ik*  in  much  error  and  occu])y  a  cpiite  inferior  spiritual  position, 
yet  have  true  (  hristian  life  and  enjoy  much  of  its  blessednes.s. 
1  hesi*  .sentiments,  in  jiarticular,  of  I'rofe.s.sor  Hutler,  and  the 
character  ot  his  sermons  in  gc'iieral,  mav  usefully  suggest  to  us 
.some  remarks  on  the  relations  of  doctrine  and  character,  and  on 
ecclesiastical  position,  and  wliat  it  indicates  concerning  spiritual 
life.  \\  e  must  avow  that  there  are  statements  of  doctrine  in 
the.se  sermons,  with  which,  either  as  to  .sidi.stancc  or  expression, 
we  do  not  individually  concur.  The  hook,  too,  is  not  one  xvhicli 
we  should  at  once  think  ot  as  Tiiost  hel])ful  to  a  person  engaged 
in  the  dec|>est  and  most  tundamental  iiupiiries  into  (’hristian 
(hx'trino.  Hut  though  not  most  helpful  to  a  select  few,  surely 
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tiien'  1h‘  sti’llos  iilnnit  riTor  that  ar('  carr’k'd  mi  witliout  can'  lor, 
or  williout  Nvcll-plaiiiu'd  relation  to,  tlu'  interests  ot*  tliis  i>;reat 
cain])ai<^ii,  these  are  not  le‘»itiinate  warfare  ai^’ainst  the  foe,  hut 
wasteful  and  unlicensed  rmrtdcs  anionu;  the  soldiery. 

Hut  if  it  he  ^‘ranted  that  error  about  some  main  doctrine  (d* 
(  hristianity  makes  a  man  none  the  worse  one,  tlum  our  “eariu'st 
^•ontendin^”  for  Christ ianity  must  In*  v.diolly  on  some  otlier 
account  than  its  docti’iney  This  last  assuri'dly  W(*  will  not- 
t»rant.  (’hristianity  is  life,  hut  it  is  livin;;’ly  intluential  hy  virtiu' 
of  lacts,  whose  worth  is  their  sijj^nilicance.  “ 'I'lu'  sjiii’it,"  tiu' 
life,  “  was  not  yet  <;aven,  because  Christ  was  not  yet  <»loi-ili('d.'’ 
(Vrtainly  :  the  transcendent  fact  was  not-  yi't  accom])lish('(l :  ln)w 
<*ould  (Jod  then  impart  tin*  ])lenary  lile!*"  And  if  to  any  of  us 
the  transcendc'ut  fact  is  not  yet  realized  in  its  transci'iideimy,  if 
its  holy  consolatoiT  and  most  suhlime  si«»nilicarice  is  impi*rlectl\ 
a])])rehend(*d,  so  niucli  the  less  of  liviiii*-  powia*  must  Christ  ianit  v 
liav('  in  us,  and  exert  over  us.  AVe  do  not  ‘‘•rant  thi'ii  tlial,  a 
man  is  none  the  worse  for  (*rror  about  main  doctiiiu'.  This 
would  he  to  ‘‘•rant  that  a  maids  vision  is  noni'  tlui  worsi'  for  his 
not  seeing  truly,  and  that  he  can  he  none  the  colder  lor  sitting- 
farther  from  the  liri'.  Hut  if  he  is  the  worse  for  ei-ror,  hi'  mav 
yet  he  a  ‘‘•ood  man;  and  a  much  better  oni',  too,  tlian  many 
wliose  loi^ically  descriptive  (’hristianity  Is  more  correct  than  his 
own.  lie  who  sits  remote  from  a  ri'al  lire  will  l)e  warmer  than 
oiu'  who  lias  nothini;-  in  the  cold  wcatlier  hut  tlii'  ])icture  of  a 
lire.  If  at  any  time  we  attach  im])()rtance  ratlii'r  to  pro])osltlons 
about  Christ,  than  to  union  with  Him  by  pi'rsonal  trust,  we  do 
ri'ally  attach  importance  rather  to  what  a  man  will  allow  to  hi' 
true  of  Him,  than  to  tlu'  idiects  truth  has  upon  his  soul,  and 
upon  socii'ly  throae^h  him.  W\)  must  know  Christ  by  becomiiiij; 
“one  spirit”  A’*it]i  Him.  And  this  is  to  know  Him  by  such 
idcntllication  with  Him,  that  our  life  is  ])roduciiveh'  vitalized 
by  l,is.  d  his  is  not  the  projiosltional  knowh'di:;o  olAlu'  liead,  hut 
the  experimental  knowlcd;4;e  nf  the  total  humanity.  How  is  It 
then  that  such  immense  value  is  tliou^-ht  to  lie  in  havinp;  a 
correct  creeds  How  is  it  that  reli‘j,'Ion  is  so  ol’len  preached  ])i-o- 
]>ositionally,  rather  than  humanly,  and  we  must  add,  humanely 
'i’his  latter  cpiestion  may  he  easily,  yet  must  u])hraidin<^-ly,  Ix' 
answered.  Ah)u  must  have  lile  l?efoi‘e  you  can  ])reac]i  livini>;ly, 
and  many  have  it  not.  j'hey  have  h'arni'd  jihout  tlu'  trutli,  not 
Ironi  it.  Aot  the  spirit  of  the  p^osjiel  law,  hut  llu^  technicalities 
of ‘j^ospol  lawyers,  conciTii  their  })r(»fesslonal  status  and  cmolu- 
inent.  'fhey  learn  of  tlieir  fathi'rs,  rather  than  of  tlieir  father’s 
('Oil;  and  they  avoid  what  is  unusuid,  not  namlnjj^  it  heretical, 
hut  only  not  ortliodox,  hecau.se  to  repeat  words  is  so  much  more 
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ropulubk'  tliaii  to  try  s])irits,  and  to  adopt  and  vindicate  the 
|j;(M>d  you  tind. 

Ikit  as  to  the  ^rcat,  and  often  cxairj^eratod.  Importance 
attached  to  havinir  a  correct  creed,  we  must  s])eak  in  anotlicr 
manner.  It  has  (»ften  been  fatally  true,  that  fear  for  the  Irutli 
has  nullitied  truth's  power,  (iradually  our  sense  of  res])onsihi. 
litv  for  opinion  must  pass,  as  our  whole  sense  of  res])onsihility 
shludd,  from  under  the  control  of  fear  to  that  of  love.  And 
fear  for  the  truth  may  be  much  mixed  with  fear  for  ourselves— 
uidiolv,  unchristian  fear.  We  must  investigate  with  filial 
trust,  not  with  slavish  dread.  And  surely  this  is  indeed  a 
“d('])th  of  Satan,” — to  make  the  jireciousness  of  truth  a  reason 
for  obstruct Ini>:,  and  (‘ven  banning’,  our  free  brotherly  and  hopeful 
juirsuit  ther(‘of.  Is  a  man  true'r  then  such  truth  as  he  has  will 
do  him  i:;o()d,  and  if  ('iicoura^’cd  and  o-uId('d,  lu‘ will  advance  and 
^(‘t  mort‘.  l)ut  w(‘  cannot  l(H>k  upon  every  one  who  is  moving 
as  advancing.  We  cannot  ree-ard  every  “  IVih'  thinker”  as  sacri'dly 
IVc'e,  ('vi'ii  if  we  can  rei»ard  him  as  a  tliinkca*  at  all.  My  ( 'hristlan 
truth  w('  mean  IHvine  reality  that  cannot  be  ('arnestly  reg-arded 
without  involvine;  strone;  feellnp^s  and  the  wei<>*htiest  practical 
ehan;j:('s.  I  low  evident  it  is,  that  to  win  suidi  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  its  sl^niti(‘ance  shall  be  seen,  felt,  and  declared,  is  arduous. 
How  evldmit  that  realities  will  be  mis-seen,  and  their  sense  mis- 
.‘<])ok(‘n.  It  is  no  ll^ht  matter  to  chanji-e  the  evil  heart  into  what 
we  will  call  an  orthodox  heart — a  heart  rii>'ht  in  actnative  ten- 
d(‘ncies,  acc(»rdin^  to  a  clear  a])prehension  of  that  truth  of  which 
( 'In  ist  is  tlu'  harmonious  and  sublime  form.  If  by  a  correct 
oreiMl  we  nu'an  a  livinuly  full  a])])rehen.sion  of  what  ( 'hri.st  is, 
how  can  we  but  lu'  anxious  to  ])osse.ss,  maintain,  and  vindicate 
one' ‘r  t  )ur  anxli'ty  must  not  lx*  seliish,  sluudd  not  be  timorous, 
but  surt'ly  it  must  be  o;rave.  <  hdy,  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
we  talk  ot  orthodoxy  is  too  oiten  .sadly,  ludicrously  absurd.  A\e 
t:ilk  as  it  tin*  suit  ol  ai’inour  woidd  tijj^ht  the  battle  without  the 
mail  inside,  and  as  it  any  accommodative  changes  of  the  armour 
wt're  ri*nouncino-  the  tirst  ]n-inci])les  of  defence.  It  is  vain  to 
hi*  \(*rbally  ri^ht,  it  weaix*  not  li\ini>ly  rc'al — to  have  declarative 
(*x]>ression  ot  beliet,  without  tluM’onviiu’cd  contesting*  man,  whose 
t'xpre.ssion  it  is.  It  has  IxH'n  ii*lt,  and  thouo’h  this  is  not  uni¬ 
versally  the  case,  yet  nio^t  fretpiently  has  it  been  .so,  that  truth 
is  hard  to  i>'('t  and  (*asy  to  k^si*.  \\  o  must  liuard  it,  ther(‘forc, 
with  love  s  j('alousy,  and  witli  the  prud('nc(*  of  those  who  knotv 
not  only  that  the  times,  but  that  time  it.seli*  is  evil.  Sundy  no 
ad\('rsary  ot  (hat  which  he  understands  to  lu'  meant  bv  what  k 
calk'd  sound  doctrine,  can  (*x]iect  othi'rwisi*  than  that  its  advo¬ 
cate's  should  contend  ('arnestly  for  it.  Hut  assuredly,  too,  we 
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chilli  evrr  llnd  that  tlir  best  c*luini|)u)ns  oi*  tho  laitli  are  tluw 
wlio  liavi'  roine  gradually,  and  as  by  advance's,  in  which  military 
prudence,  toil,  and  valour  wen'  all  exercised,  to  the  knowledge 
ct*  the  truth,  ])lontirul  as  it  is.  rhese  have  distinct  conscious¬ 
nesses  oi‘ valuable  spiritual  processes  through  which  they  have 
jr^me  during,  and  in  order  to,  the  formation  of  o])inions.  They 
are  not  afraid  ol'  the  heretic,  lest  they  should  i‘atch  the  heresy  : 
no,  thev  are  physicians  of  erring  souls,  and  will  not  leave  the 
pati('nt*  for  fear  that  they  should  take  the  fevt'r.  They  valiu'  tlu' 
meal,  hut  they  value  too  the  huntsmairs  labour  which  stimulates 
a  lu'althv  appetite,  'fhey  know  that  a  sectarian  ])osition  is  not 
ot‘ necessity  a  ])roof  of  wilfulness,  and,  therc'iore,  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  catholic  spirit.  They  know  that  often  a  man 
h('  at  tlie  outset  a  st'ctarian  of  a  (vrtain  sort — some  special 
sect  being  to  him  the  only  open  door  to  the  (  hureh — must  first 
lu'long  to  a  limit('d  (liristian  school,  hefoi’c'  he  can  belong  to  the 
iniu'i’ and  the  wider  school  of  ('hrist.  liy  such  nuai  the'  s])irit 
of  (Trist  is  recognized  as  tlie  spirit  of  cliaractc'r.  And  tlu'V 
know,  troin  ])ers()nal  exp('rlence,  that  according  to  tlu*  (h'grc'cs 
ol*  nu*n's  int(*lh‘ctualily,  tlu'  Christian  character  that.  tlu'V  |)ossess 
must  urge  tlu'in,  by  tlu'  force  of  its  own  life-seeking  nourish- 
nu'iit,  to  the  ado])tion  of  fuller  and  greater  convictions  as  to 
truth.  The  spirit  of  Christ  known  hut.  as  man,  becoming  to 
the*  iH'lic'ver  the  spirit  of  character,  will  urge  him  to  seek  that 
1‘i’om  Christ,  which  may  r(*veal  Him  as  diviiu'.  ( 'hrist  unfelt  is 
('hrist  nnse(*n:  ( ’hrist  the  more  f(*lt  is  si'i'ii  tlu'  moi*e  truly,  d’hese 
wise  advocates  of  ph'uaiT  doctrim*  will  justify  nu'ii's  ])ositions 
towards  tlu*  ri*lativ('  truth  through  tlu'ir  own  1‘ulh'r  insight  into 
the  absolute' truth  ;  and  knowing,  l‘or  ('xami)l(',  by  insight,  and 
not  l)y  tradition,  tlu'  doctriiu'  of  the  Trinity,  will  pronounci*  an 
historical  acepiittal  for  many  of  its  oppugneiv,  and  n'(*ogniz('  many 
admirable  Christians  among  those  d(‘murrers  who,  unconsciously 
bciu'ilted  by  tlu'  truths  they  see  not  as  yet,  may  sometimes  even 
think  that  tlu'se  e'xist  not  for  lK*holding. 

fo  de'termiiu'  how  far  anyone  must  agrc'e  with  us  in  doctrine, 
in  order  for  union  in  the  s])irit  ot*  characte'r,  is  im])ossible.  Hut 
tiuit  character  which  is  anywise'  the  ])roduct  ol*  l*acts  ])artially 
ap]>r(*hen(h'd  in  their  living  significance',  must  have  inpudses 
aiul  iu'e*e'ssiti('s  which  h'ad  te)  a  fulh'r  anel  more'  ap])reciative 
conte*m])lation  e)i*  tlu*si*  i*acls,  is  ce*rtain.  !u'e*ause  the*  ]>ro])or- 
tional  ne'(*e'ssitv  of  ele)e*trine  in  the*  e*ase*  ol*  two,  or  of  many 
elilfi'i’cnt  nu'U,  e*anne>t  be*  eh'te'rmineel,  elo  we*  kne>w  notliing  as  te) 
the  we)rth  eel*  elex'triiu'  to  nu*n  in  ge*ne'i*al  ^lany  attainnie*nts 
are'  impe)ssibh*  te)  this  anel  that  t’hi’istian  man,  which,  weee*  te)  the 
t  hureh,  if  she  makes  ]U)t  l*e)r  herself.  Many  wants  would  be 
fatal  te)  the  ( ’hure*h,  which,  in  a  given  state*,  are  .se*arcelv  inju- 
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1  ioM--  Iff  ili>'  iniliv'nhiiii  i.MMiilfPi*.  M<‘U  wli(»  hv</\n  in  much  error 
oml  much  ipiorancc  must  continue  loni!:  before  full  lio-ht  and 
full  el nn lie 1 1 )»j 1 1' 'll  are  tlum*  ov.’ii  j  and  nian\ ,  ]Ki\inj^  nioie  ot 
|)racticalm‘ss  and  allcction  than  of  intellectuality,  feelin^^  that 
\alu(‘  is  not  so  much  attributed  to  truth,  because  of  its  eifect  as 
tonllcirrd  riidit  opinions  about  truth  involving;-  no  such  eifects, 
arc  alino-t  cointudled  into  avm-seness  to  doctrinal  in(|uirv — are 
content  to  (juietiv  imbil)(‘  the  sunshine  of  t 'lirist  and  ij;-row  i>‘ood, 
even  as  <;-ra]Ks ’(}ui(‘tly  riiMUi  in  the  suunner  lu'ats.  “  IJcttor 
ble>s  the  :[\n  than  iwison  why  he  sliiiu's,*’  is  unconsciously  their 
motto.  'fh('  pheasant  li;.iht  of  to-day  does  not  depend  on  our 
ihcorv  of  th(‘  sun,  as  moving;  round  tlu‘  ('arth,  or  <is  sustainin^r 
l]i(‘  ('arth  in  ceaseless  onhudy  movcuneiit  round  himself;  but, oh, 
\.-ir.it  immen-('  (‘nlaru*eiU('Utr  of  mind  and  sold  is  iuvolvi'd  iu  a 
iiie*  knowledi;**  of  tlu'  central  petition  that  our  familiar  and 
mval  frit'ud  occupies,  and  the  whoh*  relation  that  he  bears  to  us. 
'!\)-da\'>  Mindiini'  «>!'  nliu’ion  is  indepcmhuit  of  astronoinie 
iv’.iowl  'fhxc.  tli'  iiirh  not  of  astronomic  truth;  but  surely  an  astro¬ 
nomic  tlu'oleo-v  is  mdflv  practical,  were  it  oidy  as  dee}K'ninLr  our 
!-t‘ven'n'*i’  a:cl  broa^leiiinu’  our  hope. 

ilow  o.ic.nv  tlieupht fill  re.'-n — and  many  too,  not  enoup;!i 
tlioiiulit fill — ari'  now  d('siriui»’  to  di'sectarianize  reli‘i;ion,  and  to 
d'dbi-nuilize  doctrinal  ('X])r('ssion.  To  dmiounce  sectarianism  is 
m(»st  certainly  not  the  way  to  destroy  it.  mi<»‘ht  as  well 

denounce  a  conllau:t*at ion  in  the  hope  of  i'xtin<4uishin<»‘  the 
flanu's.  'flu'  be^t  men  in  tin*  sevi'val  sects  are  at  once  those  who 
ti'id  ju>tllied  in  he.\ in.;*  hel('.ni;*''d  to  them,  and  an  arihmt  desire 
to  f'scapi'  tlieir  tra’unu'ls.  'fo  mi'i't  them  with  sarcasm  and  sus¬ 
picion  i<,  in  r'‘pudiatinL;*  adve.n.ces  that  were  made  towards  us,  to 
pri'vent  advance's  iliat  wi'n'  makiii!.!:  towards  ( lirist.  bet  everv 
<'hri''tian  rather  judire  himself  and  justify  his  nei^•hbour.  Hoes 
our  iu*ii;*hbour  im'  such  liu'nt  as  lu'  has — dot's  he  seek  more  lii’dit!" 
Tlu'  more  wi'  liavi'  in  common  of  that  life  which  is  li^’ht,  the 
mori'  shall  we  s('e  “l  ye  to  ey('”  ihe.t  fdnrious  k'orm,  v.liose  bri<;*lit- 
m‘<N  is  the  Ibuntain  <d‘the  liii^ht  of  life. 

.Vny  jrood  hooli  of  si'rmons  liki'  this  of  Trofessor  fhitler,  and 
any  •■■lii'r  ircod  book  on  relio’i(>n  —  would  that  [;*ood  books  were 
nuim'i’tuis  —  makes  us  liel  that  artii'les  ot’  reli^’ion,  so  many  and 
no  more,  are,  as  if  you  should  record  the  lessons  of  liistorv  in  ii 
limited  uumoei*  ot  loL^ical  deductions,  thus  predeti'i’miniiiLl^  and 
liU'malizine^  the  whole  results  (d  stud\’.  herevi'r  then*  he'' 


bi'cn  lormali'*m,  llu'rt' has  been  indiilen'nee  or  Idiarisf'eism.  We 
likf'  to  bt'  ad<!r('ssed  (Ui  reliu:ion  from  tlu'  reasonabh',  conseientiou'- 
hi'art  :  we  like  to  sei'  the  man's  countenance,  the  lii^^ht  of*  Ink 
doctriiu'  revealiu'v  cmnpo>ure  throned  on  his  brow',  kindness  iu 
his  eyes,  ami  lu'adtk.  plo\.  inu;  on  his  cheeks.  Wi'  like  not  to  see 
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i’h*  h.irc  l)(*n»  s  nT  iiiul  to  lit  :ir  sj»o,',-]i  lil.i'  ^t'] 'uloliral  winds 

\^  lii"! liiii;  tlii’oauli  tlu'in.  'Tlio  suSj.'vi  is  ('lirislian 

W  isdom,  and  hi' oi-fUj)i -s.  now  oin*  do.  iiiiiai  summit,  ami  now 
on  llio  v.  i  lo  liold,  wlu'Uro  ]»v‘  may  survey  wliat  li(\s 
around  :  now  in  iusirially,  now  pvkM ieally,  iion.’  \,  illi  ndli.ary  I'Vi'; 
n  )W  with  the  haakward  history  ^laiiee,  and  now  with  tlu'  Idr- 
wai’d  ])roj»iii‘tie,  one.  e  Icn  »w  not  wlneh  to  dislikt'  most,  the 
!  ititmlinarianism  whieli  i.>.  .so  tlin|)ant,  or  llie  (spurious)  or¬ 
tho 'oxv  whiali  is  st>  liauo'lily.  d  he  on*‘  ad  'ets  I’ailiei*  (lie  naim' 
niWiodi,  hu!  kn  'Ws  not,  or  ];nows  little  oi‘,  his  Son,  in  whom  is 
ciarnal  lil’e;  lli  •  othi*r  aii’eets  rather  tlu'  name  oT  t’hrist,  hut 
'knows  n()i  Ids  Innietlaent  spirit,  diie  Saviour  w;is  ll\ini;lv  or- 
l’ao<l)x;  t  lie  orthodoxy  ol*  his  ])rlest  ly  hus  was  dead  and  di'adlv. 
'i  ll  ‘V  Ware  ju'ou  i  to  l)t‘  in  tlieriL::!i(,  and,  therciori',  wi'iv  literally 
raihei*  tlian  spiritually  rli;*ht,  and  vitiated  their  every  n’liod 
d  »rtrine  with  their  had  eharaeter.  1  law  we’re  hauyhty  in.^iead 
oi' holy,  d.du'ii*  Tiiental  sliar|)ness  was  a  ‘;fiovini>:  thorn,  a  ipiiek- 
^el  lu'd^o  lor  enehi-ini*’  their  own  ])re^»  rv (‘s,  stohni,  alas,  from 
>.iuetuiry  land,  'i'heir  intrieate  eommentary  upon  doses  vsas 
a  sn  iriii';-  net  foi*  weak  eonseienct's,  an  I  a  ehaln-ai'monr  of 
seihih'iy  to  ni.dce  t  h  insel  v.  s  impeiiei  i  ahk'  lot  he  sliai’is  ol‘  rt'a^on. 
'I’Ik'V  eolh-eted  tile  hoiuvs  of  dead  saints,  and  sto’pped  tlie  months 
<n*  Hviny  ones.  I  )y  tile  h  -auty  ol*  tlu'  .o'judehia',  tiiey  h.  wit^'lits! 
ni.oi  iii{v>  focLfet i’ulness  tliat  it  was  hut  a  {.^a'ave.  'i  Im  aiieii'iit 
iiiamin  of  iho  hivv,  that  mi^’lit  s( ill  liave  he-m  so  fr<‘s!i,  in  tlieli* 
Inepiun*  hn  (1  vv’orms  ami  stauk.  d'hey  wore  mo.a  t  lu'oloyieal, 
yet  uio>l  wieke.I.  l''au!l  Iv'ssl v  (‘eeh  siasl  leal  au  I  ari  lly  h'ariied, 

tliey  ioamred  puhlie  w*‘llari‘,  ami  wallowlm^:  at  the  invin*  ol*  tiod 
in  the  d.‘-:'i’i  ol*  t  radii  ion,  piv  i‘ern  (1  to  he  j'yramids  in  (hisdes.*r( 
r  ’liier  than  jialnn'.  l^y  (jut  river  sid.e.  d  inar  “  .sonmliiv'.ss  ”  in 
the  ri'h^-ion  of  .'loses  was  hut  a  hitter  and  a  haleful  (*o’(>(ism. 
ii  w.i>  (  o‘o(i>,jii  slew  ei'lestial  eharlty,  as  it  always  v,  ill,  or  will 
try  to  do.  Let  us  lx*  warm'd.  W d*  n«av  hi*  ri tm'rrs  who  do 

1  t  vloh'utly  kill  d’rulh,  hut  only  huiy  it  alive:  risi*,  it  vvi  v  lia.s 
noin*,  and  lasi*  it  i*v'er  will.  Let  us  h.  vvari’,  uevert liek'.ss,  liow 
We  a>sault  or  neyleet  it,  whether  as  individual.'>  in  tli  ■  erovv’d  of 
p  *nular  sinners,  or  as  niiauhei’s  ol*  the  si  leetej-,  hut,  pei'iiaps, 
wi'‘k,‘d(‘i’  oroiip  of  jiliarasaie  ix'dants.  \\  lii'ii  dortiaiie  <‘ome.s 
loi*lh  i*rom  hurial  to  re-ei’eate  ami  re-aetiiati*  eharaetei-,  tliou^-li 
n  may  bunietimes  a))])oar  to  us  “in  another  lorm,’’  to  t ry  our 
iliM’erirnienI  and  eidarofe  our  thouohls;  yid,  (‘Veii  as  Lhi’lst  lelt 
tiol  his  hody  ill  tin*  o-rav’e,  hut  came  I’oi’lli  to  open  (iay,  with  the 
same  hody  that  had  hei'ii  (‘iitomhed,  .so  ilotli  doetrlm*.  In  (piief 
triumpli  doetiane  eoines  haek  In  tin*  dear,  familiar,  evanL;;ihc 
h >1*111.  It  .shows  us  its  wounds,  sli  ivvs  wln’re  tin*  thrust  was 
idiii ‘d  at  its  lie.iri,  and  Imvv  its  Irui  Is,  the  insfrumeiils  oi*  its 
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lu’tlvitv,  w.Ti*  and  Lot  it  bn  understood  then, 

that  oui*  raro  Ibr  liu'lit  doctrine  may  be  ibat  ot  iiuai  who  liave 
t^rievi'd  tni*  old  wound'',  and  would  |)rc‘\enl  tlie  soiiow  and  iii- 
diirnilv  id  new  one.''.  1  lu‘  Iriends  id  doctrine  ba\(‘  but  too  olti'ii 

Ik  on  the  !‘oc.>  of  cbaract(‘r.  Ibit  never  can  tliose  become  .so,  who 
tru'^t  and  w »»r.dii|>  < ’liriM  “alivi*  IVom  the  dead,” — ( 'brist  wliodicd 
on  lb(‘  battle-ludd  ol*  ly^btc'ou.sness,  the  j’Ti'at  victim  tliat  lie 
nuLdit  bt‘  the  ^reat  captain,  who  .saves  nu'ii  by  enlistinii’  them 
in  bis  .service,  and  who  assures  to  all  the  laitblul,  victory  with 
and  llirouLrb  liimseli*. 


-\ur.  VI. —  (\niif/rlifi/r  /''ssiti/a.  Vunt rilnilt'd  by  .Meiiilx'rs  ol'  the 
lbii\cr^iiv.  Luiulon  :  »l.  W  .  barkta*.  iSoo. 

t  >.\  tie*  apjK'aranci'  ol'  the  “<  bxt'oid  Mssay.s,”  .sonn*  months  at^’o,  we 
pre.sciitc'd  a  ciatieal  analy.-'is  of  tlndr  contmits,  and  1o<dc  occasion 
to  advert  to  tin*  ."cant iness  (d*  the  contributions  ot*  tin*  n'sideiit 
members  of  our  (ddt'r  Tnivtasit ies  to  the  p-neral  liti'raturo  of 
this  eniiiiirv.  <  d*  tin*  two,  hoW(‘ver,  <  bxford  has  (*ver  been  more 
addicted  t»>  the  pur.siiits  (d‘  the  classics  and  /nl/r.s  /effres^  while 
the  iinni*  (‘xelusivi*  and  abstract  charaett*r  of  the  studies  jiro- 
s«  1*110  d  at  < 'ambridp*,  appears  to  bi*  clearly  recoi;*nizi'd  bv  the 
wi’iter.s  Ik  fort*  us,  who  say  in  their  prei'act*,  “Lest  the  title 
( \uiif)rnl<i(  ilsMtf/s  slioidd  attract  or  deter  readi'i's,  bv  sim*<»*estiii2 
a.st ronomieal  i*aleulat ions  and  transcendental  analvsis,  it  is 
iu*et*.ssarv  t»*  .statt*  that  no  scientilic  subjects  ai*e  treat(*d  td*  in  our 
pap*s,  except  ^ueh  as  may  be  made  intellii’*ible  and  intert'stiiiL’ 
{o  tin*  p'ln'ral  public  td'  educated  men.”  d'bis  fact  thus  ad¬ 
mitted.  ('uhances  tin*  credit  id*  this  undertaking*,  and  be.sju-aks  ai. 
especial  and  (*andid  interest  in  the  adventures  of  those  intellce- 
tual  truants,  w  ho 

“  Disdain 

fin*  liiidls  of  lli(*ii’  lilth*  n'igii, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry." 

Happily,  too,  tlnw  do  not  rejK*!  the  exercise  of  that  candour  b) 
the  syst(*matic  adv«,cacy  of  any  political  or  ecclesiastical  svstoii: 
Neltln*r  ()t  these  vexi'd  topics  is  touchi'd  on  in  the  pag’cs  befor 
un  :  while  tin*  name  of  tin*  writer,  athxi'd  to  each  es.say,  limit' 
to  himsi'lt  the  resjKtiisibility  for  tin*  opinions  he  may  advance. 

Ill  addition  to  this,  the  work  modestly  aiiiiounci's  it.self  as  ai 
exjieiiment.  tin*  repetition  (d  which  will  bi*  <lej)endent  ujioii  k 
leception  by  the  public.  ( >n  all  accounts,  theretbn*,  it  deiuaiitt' 
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jit  our  Iiaiids  a  lilx'ral,  and  (>V('n  a  llnrMnl  , 

»H'iii.ir,  ns  Nvu  lioju.  it  is,  thr  iirst  of*  «,  . .  mx-ption  ;  and 

llian  j)r(‘S('nt  a  can'l’id  anaivsi'  ^‘nniiot  do  b(*t((u- 

■i"'?.'  i« . . . .  r^:  „  ri.r'T'r'?  ■»■ 

!''  lllo  uiul  .•Imn.ck-r  ,l’  i;'  ,  ‘‘-'‘""'"at ion 

.^Iuo,li.sc.n.sivo.  TlKMno,vl.i,,n./,,pi,;';';;‘‘i'i^  ?a"l'  ‘'n  'lait  il 

I'l  .0(0, vs,.  ..Hi  ,,1.,,,,  n,o\vVi,o,  n,';  "'V‘ 

niln.i.sHvlly  into.v.s|in..  niH(,.,  i-.ls  ■,  I  v 

•'H|i|)ly,  uv  ]  ,  ■  j  j  ij  ‘  "  **•  coinodios  of  .MhUhii. 

^ooin.s  to  ns,  w,.  (.oiifoss  -I  ll.ti  .  .  1.’^".'’ las  .sti.na,.,  jj 

Ix'st  known  wo.'k  uf  tlio  ^’lvlH•'!l  cowc'v^’  '1*  ‘''.inniontiiijr  „„  (]„. 
oiisy  of  'faituli;-,  so  faniili.,,.  ’  '  V""'l;n''o  tlu- Jiy,,.,- 

Iiost  ol  sul)so(|nciit  Ivpcs  with  tli  '  '‘'a'icr  tlirou^di  ;i 

W/V/OH/,  to  uso  •,  o,  V  r*  '  of  I ”n;, 

will.  llio-IVovinoial  I vt t cV.^" 'of 

I'li'a,  l.ad  he  Hot  oiiiilt.'d  the  ’  "‘’"^'O'avo  hvon  a  lia])i.v 

ai  that  of  .Mawwonn  and  'i'  i  "".dorn 

•^'■Wais  and  IWksniff  of  .M,’  i, a.  Iv  in  tJio 

■slahhinjr  ivhVon  tluv,,,.!,  tho  ril.  ■  (•'’’i  '  "i-'am-d  of 

a  ffoat  a, Hi  <listin..„ishinl  v.'nora’-  ''>'<1  aidoss 

th.wi.illio.i  wlH,  alv  mn  ^  ”a','«<'‘'d  fhr  the 

•'.'iixviallv  on  ivli.-ioiis  sni, ^  distinctions, 

. "in,  ,i„: 

•  iaahio  of  the  Taros  •„hI  ,h  U’i  "a|''^‘■'•Inanato  ridicule.  Tho 

who  venture  inlo  he  ,  eh/  c.avfully  studied 

‘•i'lij;ious  pron.ssion  U,r  ,I„>  .  'aid,  or  rather  the  eoninion,  of 

'I'l'e  n.ost  phi  oi;.r,  ■■"-i--^'ar; 

■^'a-ves  to  he  ,/,H,t..d  ' .  i  .1  f  "  at. son’s  K.ssay  de- 

ai'<lii!n-nted  with  that  work" loo  Ht",'l"l  are 

"'1  “Idterature  in  i,  •  <>1  -Madame  DeNtiiel 

'l‘o  iuialo{,des  which ’s]ie**sir!'’''r'''' n Jn.slitutions,”  of 
senls;—  ’  pioloundly  and  sagaeiomsly  pre- 

'lie  aualojrv  Ivn,,,,,,.  t  h'4"^s,Via]'  ill},' to  oh.serve 

r'  ''"'•a'aiv.  espeeiallv  dr.arn  .U  hT.  V 

lu(l  I,,.,.,,  HHi,'. .Hrli;."  .  rJ-  I  ■'^‘•''‘''‘Iith  eeiiturv 

'I'llowed  on  each  other’s  heei'j  h,! 'al'M''<^-*i‘id.  civil  wars 
“SMissins;  the  whole  length  "I'  T  a«i'»«mated— wor.se— 

..  O  ’ 
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1'riMiclnin‘ii  all  of  ll»nsi‘  wlio  drank  the  Sriiu‘,  tho  (laroiiiK*, 
and  1:10  Khono.  ('oinns  Ki^-lu‘ln‘n,  and  iinds  sonic'  poppii's  still 
stainiini^  in  llu*  j^ird  mi,  and  st  raiijlitw  a\  s  cuts  tlu'in  down,  j^incs  u 
liclpiiiij  hand  to  the  weak  o\iM’  the  heads  ol  tlu*  stioiiLj,  and  so  Li\s  a 
iLUimkit  loll  tc>r  a  .'•njHM’r't  met  uri*  id  ahsciluti*  nioiiiii  c  ii\ .  .1  IiIIKl  li»is 

iioA  ont  a  iM  luiienl .  i  oiiK's  I lOiiis  and  pio\iih*s  llu  t»ipe,  and 
<-apltal  tape  it  has  I>.'(Mi  for  the  adiiiinistralivi'  nddrni  introduev'd  by 
him,  ami  lasted  till  the  present  day— thi'  oriloti/Kinccs"  of  Louis 
\\V.  fiirni.>hi:ii;  till'  framework,  wf  should  renuMiibiT,  for  the  CnU 
yni>nl,  on.  It  eompleled  the  le\ elliiii;  of  all  dislinetioiis  of  rank— that 
lirst  ami  m'eat  eommamlnuMil  in  tin*  despot’s  decalogue — and  east  a 
iiiMitral  tint  ovi'r  the  whole  suidaec*  ot  society. 

“It  is  onlv  hv  riMmMiilKMMUg  this  transformation  which  society 
nmlerwiMit  tliiit  von  can  aeciuuit  for  tlu'  position  whivdi  the  literature 
of  tlu*  si‘ventei*nth  century  occupies  with  ri'lation  to  tlu*  sixti*eiitii 
and  the  eighteenth,  'fo  use  the  language  of  mat lu*inalics,  there*  is  a 
sidution  of  continuity  hi*twt*('n  tlu*  Hteraturt*s  of  the  two  centuries 
last  named,  it  is  of  tlu*  sixteenth  ce*ntury  that  tlu*  t'lghti*t‘nth  jiro- 
i*t*(‘ds.  'flu*  (Ju(‘  snds  jr  of  Cliarron,  the  Jc  nr  snds  ol'  Montaigne, 
wlui’h  has  been  the  gaol  wlu'i*(*  the  si.\ti*e'nth  r^*^ted  tVoni  the  race, 
becanu*  tlu*  starting-place  of  the  I'ighteenth  century,  so  that  the 
se\»*nteenth  e*entur\  is  a  ]>arenthesls  in  the  litt'rary  history  of  I’rance. 
'I’he  angiw  llood  of  a  nari-ow  and  I’apid  curri*nt  here  nu*i*ges  into  a 
br»»ad  (“Xpaiise  e>f  calm  dee*p  water,  but  only  to  ri'sume  anon  its 
Impetuous  ctmrse  witli  \i*t  grt*ater  vloh*nei*  than  before.  \Vh;it  in  the 
pollt  leal  world  was  tlu*  lassit  ude  ol‘g(*ueral ions  worn  out  by  civil  war,  in 
lit(*rature  was  harmony  ami  r(*pose.  All  i*\travaganci*s  of  thought 
were  subdued,  all  as]>e*rit  i(*s  of  diet  ion  wt*rt‘  sofiem*d  down;  nay,  so  gri*at 
was  tlu*  thirst  aftt*r  nnitbrmllv,  that  the  spei'ch  itself  was  put  into 
aeavlemle  livt*ry.  Lurtlu*r,  ail  the  producLlons.  of  that  ag('  (*xiilbil  a 
remarkable  soldriety  i>f  i*xpresslon,  evi'ry  idea  sei*ms  to  be  fashioned 
b\  tlu*  umlerstamling,  and  tt>  receive  tlu*  sancilon  of  eomim)n  s.*nse 
b(*t\u\*  it  is  coloured  by  tlu*  imagiuatiim  oi*  wa.’nu*il  bv  l!ie  lu'art. 
Such  i>  the  balauet*  maint;iim*d  betw(*t*u  finev  and  judgnu*nt  in  the 
writings  (»f  the  great  men  itl’  that  ag(',  that  while  you  S(*ldom  meet 
with  an\ thing  eommon-plaet*,  you  as  seldom  mei't  with  anvthing  un¬ 
natural,  a.ml  m*\(*r  with  an\ tiling  unint(*lligihh*.  Addison’s  d(*fniilioii 
t»t  line  w  rit  ing — tlu*  e\hibitit>n  ot  sentiiiu*nts  which  are  natural  w  ithout 
lu'ing  ob\  ii)us— might  ha\c*  heen  suggesti*d  bv  llu*se  l''ri*nch  classics, 
lo  pri*ser\t*  uul.\  in  tlu*  midst  ot  \ariety,  si'eins  further  to  have*  lu*(‘ii 
the  go\erning  spirit  of  that  literature.  Uhnul.,  pivnc  /ndrhrllinUnis 
hutnii  unitd^  t.s(  (Augustim*,  l'..p.  1^1.  Ai*eordinglv  it  will  bv*  tininJ 
that  t !u*  (*lalH)rat ion  o\  (h*tails  isalwavs  saerifu*(*d  to  general  ell'ecL. 
ddurt*  is  sonu*thing  organic  — root,  branch,  and  leaf — about  the 
writings  cd  those  nu*n.  d  he  *  unns  rt  oltrr  assidtiur  of  Horace 

applies  not  to  them,  but  rather  what  Lord  IJacon  savs  of  N,iture, 
wlien  slu*  makes  a  llo\\i*r  or  living  creature,  vi/..,  ‘  that  she  forms  the 
rudinu'Uls  ot  all  tlu*  jiarts  at  one  time.’  dims  is  the  literature  ot 
I  ranci*  s\nthetii*al  rat.ier  than  anal\tical  ;  that  is,  it  has  a  pronencss 
to  deal  with  g«'m*ral  t\pe^,  and  to  avoid  the  particular  shapes  and 
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linos  of  chnr.irti'r  wliioh  (‘aiinot  ('sonpo  tin*  iittt'nlion  of  ono  wlio 
closolv  nuMlw.t's  tlu'  luniiMH  Jnwii.  'This  spirit  of  p'lu'rnli/.al ion, 
Imwt'Nt'r,  ns  opposed  to  tlio  more  sid)tlo  spirit  of  ohst'rvat ion,  is 
clinrartorist io  of  all  non-dViitonio  liU'rat iin'/' — 1.,  pp.  It)— IS. 

'riio  roador  will  liavi'  obsoryt'd  one  expression  in  tliis  extract 
wliieli  smacks  of  llie  rniversily  of  <  and)rid<;’e ; — we  refer  to  tlie 
plirase,  “:i  solution  of  continuity."  I’ut  one  other  has  met  our 
('ve  in  the  pc'rusal  of  this  volutne,  and  that  occurs  in  tlu'  same; 
M.ssay ;  and,  for  its  felicitous  wit,  it  (hvervt's  to  he  rcpc'  dcd  lu'n'. 
“  Louis,  so  to  speak,"  says  the  write  r,  reduce'd  all  th.e  frac¬ 
tious  into  which  1*' ranee'  had  hen'ii  split  up,  fo  (/  cohnno)}  (/cifonfi- 
This  ha])py  e'xprc'ssiem  ele'sei’ve's  to  he  set  he'siele  the 
j^rannuat ical  ])un  of  the  I:\v(/}))i)}r)%  in  refe'reiUH'  te>  the  late 
Sir  lioh.e'rt  IVh'I,  e»f  whom  it  says  that  it  is  po])ularly  helieveel 
that  he' tu'Ve'r  had  a  li’rand father ;  so  that  his  father  is  the  only 
itistance  we*  know  ol‘ a  rc/c/,Vc  without  an  ((uh'Ctdruf ! 

I’as.^ini^  hy  two  Lssays,  the'  e)ne‘  on  the  ‘‘  Mni»lish  lianijua<?e  in 
Anu'rie'a,"  and  the  edlu'r  e'lititle'd  “Xe)te'sem  Mexle  rn  <  haej^raphy,’’ 
huth  ofwhiedi  inelicate  tah'uts  te)  whiedi  the'  natures  eef  the'suh- 
je'e*ts  (diers  hut  im])erfe'e*t  se'Oj'e,  we  cemie  to  the  fourth  em  the 
“  Limitatioiis  to  Se've'iity  in  War,"  hy  (’harle's  Ihixtem,  M.A. 
'I’his  is  a  ve-ry  inteavst  in<;’  ])ie'ce'  eel*  eaisuistiead  inve'stic’tition,  and 
just  now  is  ]>ai‘ticularly  se'asonahle'.  d  he  wrlte'i*  assunu's,  that, 
mide'r  ce'rtain  e  ireaimsta.ne'es,  the'  pre)S('cut iem  eel*  a  war  may  he', 
not  oidy  justiliahle',  hut  e've'ii  e)hlinate)ry,  anel  the'ii  inepiires,  what 
are  the'  limitc.tiems  of  misediie'f  whie*h  we*  are'  hound  to  e)hserve', 
and  what  are*  the*  meu’al  prinedph's  em  whie'h  sueh  eehliiratieen 
re'sts. 

“Why  is  it,"  he*  sa  \  s,  “that,  we*  may  slani^lde'r  twemty  tlie^usanel 
iiieai  on  the*  lie'ld  e)f  haltli',  or  in  a  sie’^e*,  hat,  may  not  hayone't  a 
woinidod  man.  or  jmt  a  piMsone'r  to  tlcath?  Why  may  we*  ruin  emr 
ael\ ersary's  trade',  hat  not  rava'^e'  l.is  lanelsf  \\  hy  may  we*  imt  slmed, 
his  se'nt ine'ls  r  Why  may  \\e'  neet  j)e»iseni  his  we-lls?  Why  may  we* 
lie*  in  amhush  in  a  fore'st  ami  massae'i’c  a  re'^ime'iit,  e»i*  sprietL^  a  mine) 
uneh'r  its  tce't,  or  slmeit  a  i;e*ne'i’al  eleovn  frenn  seeme*  sale  hielin«j^-place', 
and  ye't  nett  e  inithty  an  assassin  to  slay  t he*  he'ael  ami  e*aiisc  etf  t he*  NVJir ? 
Why  may  we*  eh'strety  i^etye'rnme'nl  pretpe'rly  etl*  all  kinels,  hut  imt  that; 
e>t  the'  jtrivate*  e‘iti/.e'n  r  Is  it  lawful  te)  iidlie'f.  ])nnishme‘nt  on  our  ad- 
ve'r>ary  ?  Is  it  fair  te)  e'.\ae*t  e*e)mpe'nsat  ietn  from  him?  What  are' the* 
prim-iph's,  the*  pi-lmaiy  truths,  upon  whie-h  the'  nsaii^e's  etf  war  shemlel 
he'  h.'ise'el  ?  In  othe'r  w'orels,  Imw  e-an  the'  e'etneliie't  of  war  he*  he'st  re‘- 
e'oncih'el  with  the  laws  etf  (  Ltd  ?  " — p.  I  !<>. 

At  a  sn})e'r(icial  glance'  it  mi;,dit  ajtpe  ar,  that  in  the  ordinary 
pre)se'e*ut ietn  e)f  war,  tlu're'  is  sue'h  a  ne'e'e  ssary  inelise*riminateneHH 
ol  injury,  as  re'ude'rs  the  ap])licatie)n  etf  limiting  laws  a  pe  elantiei 
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aff(K'tatio7i.  In  slu'llln.o:  a  town,  tlio  dofendino-  lorc(‘  and  the 
jM'arrfid  iidiabitanfs  aiv  ecpially  iniporilled,^  and  tlio  wliobsab 
liavoc  (‘troct^'d  by  tin'  i<,niition  ot‘  a  niai^aziiu',  is  as  probabb'  as  the 
nav'’owor  rani^o  ol  d(*st]’uclion  di'pondod  on  tlu*  buislinjj^  ot  n 
j)r  MM'tilo  in  ii  less  dani:;(‘rons  vicinity.  ^  ot  it  is  only  ni'cos- 
sarv  to  put  an  (‘Xli’ciiu'  case'  in  ordcu*  to  show  a  wicb'  (iistinctioii 
ln‘:v.  The  iinb'scribablc  cniidties  of  Indian  warfare,  pt'i’tcctly 
]»arall(‘lt‘d  by  recc'iit  atrociti(\s  in  ( 'hina,  mark  a  pal})able  boundary 
bi“tw('(‘n  two  inodi's  of  conduct inij^  war,  ('Von  wlion  tb('  zi'al  ol  tlic 
b(‘lli<j^(‘r(‘nt  partii's  is  ccpial.  bert*,  tluai,  is  tlu'  otbical  line  to 
1>(‘  drawn  '1  Mr.  Ibixton  di'liiu's  it,  and  wo  think  justly,  in  those 
terms:  “that  violence  may  lu'  usc'd — and  nuiy  only  be  used 
—  Utr  ///c  pHrposr  a/  in (/  tJtc  force  Unit  vnuidi  tJic  cncmif  io 
ju'rsisf  in  ///.s'  n'ronif-ihnini ;  whereas,  to  hurt  an  enemy  out  of 
ill-will,  for  tilt'  pleasure  of  burtinii:  him,  or  to  seize  what 
bt'lonti^s  to  him  lor  tlu'  sakt'  ot*  bootv,  is  murder  and  roblx'rv. 

e  st'c  tilt'  objt'ctions  and  tlilliculties  wliicb  may  bt'  urt^od 
airainst  this  principle.  It  may  be  said,  and  that  with  ])lausi. 
bilitv,  that  the  tbrct'  t)f  tilt'  t'licmy,  and  his  dis])ositit)n  to  main¬ 
tain  tilt'  contt'st,  may  bt*  iiitlirt'ctly  allectt'tl  by  injurit's  which  do 
not  ininit'diately  crij)jdt'  bis  rt'stmrces  of  hostility.  Still  allowing 
tor  cast's  which  must  bt*  conscit'utituisly  dt'alt  with  as  tlit'V  arise, 
we  tliliik  that  tlit*  tloctrint*  laid  down  abtivt*,  maybe  salely  taken 
as  the  gft'iit'ral  standard  t»t‘ jmblic  duty. 

'The  writt'i*  ])rt)cet'ds  to  cltt*  a  numbt'r  of  historical  cast's  in 
which  his  prlncij)h'  has  bt't'ii  violatt'd,  and  dt'als  with  them  w'itli 
much  inj^t'iiuity  anti  candour;  tlituitrli  wdien  lit*  atteni])ts  tt)  tix 
a  cliar^t'  t»t‘  ininiorality,  uiith'r  bis  canon,  on  the  act  of  firini>’  on 
an  t'lit'niy  s  st'iit liu'l,  w't'  coniess  he  tlot's  not  carrv  t)ur  ju(l‘j,incnt 
with  him.  \\  ('  art'  unabh'  to  st'e  why  a  st'iitliit'l  slioidd  t  iijoy 
mi  immunity  which  is  denit  tl  to  an  nidc-dc-enmp  or  a  ixont'ral. 

itliout  tolltiwliiLT  him  throuiib  his  arivumt'nts,  wt*  will  i^ive  the 
rt'sultant  princijdt's.  Tlit'V  art* :  — 


‘‘1.  1  liMi  .a  ht'llli^t'rt'iit  (so  far,  of  course,  ns  ho  had  a  ric^hl  to  enter 
into  th('  war  at  all)  has  tht'  rii^ht.  by  all  int'ans  in  his  powt'r,  to  lessen 
tin*  forct' of  his  opponent;  hut  that  to  this  his  rigdit  is  .absolutely 
limited. 

“  1.  I'iVen  this  ]ieniiission  is  so  far  restricted,  that  the  more  merciful 
mt'thod  et  It'sst'uiiiLj  the  oppoiu'iit  s  torce  must  invariably  bt*  selected. 

-b  I  lu'i't'  must  be  soim*  sort  ot  balance  bi'twi'cn  ibe  advantais^c  to 
be  ;,an'm'd  and  tin*  misery  to  lx*  intbctc'd. 

1.  .\  may  not  injun'  H,  in  ordi'r  to  influeiu’e  the  ('onduct  off. 

It  is  not  riiifht  to  <*hastis('  a  coiKpiered  nation  for  haviii"  ]>r(> 
^^do'd  tlu*  w.ar.  thouL;h  it  is  lair  to  make  it  jiav  for  its  cost." 

Ibe  xyriter  conchidi's  his  essay'  with  a  jioxverful  ('xbortation 
to  the  I  rencli  ;iiid  Imij^HsIi  i^overnments,  to  illustrate',  by  their 


r\Mi;Kll)(.K  l.ss\Y<. 


coTiduct  in  coniu'xion  with  tin'  ])ivs('nt  wnr,  tin*  innral  (Iuti«'s 
laid  down  in  tlit‘  lirst  of  the  ahovi'  divisions;  W('  cannot  ludp 
thinkini::  that  it‘  In'  had  dw('lt  with  soini'  strinpaioy  n])on  tin' 
la>t,  ln‘  would  hav('  writti'ii  much  to  tin'  ('dilit'at ion  and  comfort 
t>t‘an  (Oi'vtaxcd  and  c(»ninn‘rcc-crij)|'ii'd  ])('o])h'. 

'l'h('  Mssav  ('Tititlcd  “ 'I'ln'  lodation  ot‘  Nov('lsto  laic,”  whih'  it 
contains  much  discriminatiw'  dissertation,  involves  much  ai:!:ainst 
which  we  cannot.  hcl|)  takiim:  ('XC('])tion  :  wt'  thiid\  tin'  wi'itcr  is 
uulortunati'  in  his  d('tinition  ot*  what  constitutes  a  nov('l  :  — 


“  l’'aiidli:n’ ”  In'  says  “as  tin'  wt»rd  ‘  uom'1  '  may  lx*,  it  is  almost  tin* 
last  word  ill  the  laiu^uaLjc  to  simujt'si  any  lormal  di'liiiiiiou,  Imt  it  is 
impossildi*  to  t'slimati'  llu*  intlucm*('  of  this  sjx'cit's  of  liti'ral  iin*.  or  to 
umh'rstaml  how  iis  characti'r  is  dcti'rmiin'd,  unless  we  have  some 
clear  notitm  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  inelmh'd  in  tin*  word,  d'he 
lirst  r('(|nisil('  of  a  novc'l  is.  that  it  should  hi*  a  hioii^rajihy  —  an  ae<*onnl- 
of  1  h('  lile  oi*  part,  of  tin*  life  ol'  a  jx'rson.  W’hen  this  priimiplc  is 
iH'Ljh'eti'd  or  violati'd.  tin*  novel  heconu's  tiresome;  ath'i*  a  ei'rtain 
point  it  ei'ases  to  ht'  a  novi'l  at.  all,  and  hei'onn's  a  nn're  string;  ol' 
deserijit  ions.” — p.  1  IS. 


d’lic  distinction  hi'twi'cn  the  romance  and  the  novc'l  ajiju'ars  to 
us  analoo'ous  to  that  l)i'tw('('n  ti'ai^c'dy  and  (*onn'dy  ;  tin*  loiiu(*r 
])n'.scnts  to  us  unusual  situations,  highly  wron;;*hl  ('motions,  and 
strano^c  incich'nts,  whih'  the  latter  is  conllin'd  within  tin*  cii*- 
cumlcn'iicc  of  ('V('ry-day  lile,  and  ('xhihits  to  us  nn'ii  and  things 
uinh'i*  tin*  ordinary  ani^'h'  of  vision,  ddu*  (h'linilion,  th('i('fon', 
of  the  nov('l  as  a  lictitions  hio^raphy,  ncitlu'i'  inclinh's  noi’ ('x- 
(‘iudi's  ('ss('utial  distinctions.  No  lictitions  hioi»’raphy  of  a  t’rom- 
W('ll  could  constitute' a  novc'l  anymore'  than  a  lictitions  histoiy 
of  a  Urummcll  and  his  cote'iae  s  e'ould  constitute'  a  I'omaiice'. 

A  main,  hut.  some'wdiat  unsuspe'cte'd  cause'  of  the'  morhilic  e'tlce't 
of  novc'ls  upon  the'  minds  of  the'  younn^,  is  ini;*('niously  dcve'lopc'd 
in  the'  I'ollowin:^’  passa^’C' :  — 


‘‘  rill'  supjtressc'd  vein  which  oeeiirs  in  novi'ls  imiy,  then'lore*,  he 
ennsidcred  as  an  esse'iitial  feature  of  that  kind  of  liti'rat  ni’c',  hnt  it. 
involves  a  io  f'alsi  which  is  not  so  ohvions.  and  has  more*  ten- 

di'iiey  to  mislead  reade'rs.  It  reijiiires  hut  vi'rv  little'  <‘\ jx'ricnec  of 
life  to  he'  aware'  that  the'  eireumst anei's  stated  in  a  novel,  form  a  very 
small  ])art  ot’  what  must  actnallv  have  oeenri'i'd  to  t  he'  pi'rsons  re- 
pri'se'iited,  hut  it  re'ipiire's  more*  c'x jx'rie'iiei'  to  si'e*  in  what,  rcsjieets  the 
tact  that  all  dull  matte'r  is  snp])ress(*d,  falsitle's  the*  rcpi'i'seiit  at  inn  ot 
what  is  actnallv  deserihed.  'fhe*  most  l■emarkahle  e>l‘  all  the-  meedili- 
cationswith  which  imve'ls  re'pre'seiit  re-al  life,  consist,  in  the*  way  in 
which  such  snpjire'ssions  distort  their  re|>res('ntat ions  ol  e-hara«*ter. 
d'he*.<e'  re-pre'se-nlat ions  dilfe-r  from  the-  thiiiL;  represe-nt cel.  much  as  a 
Jiorlrait  elitfe-i's  from  a  real  face'.  A  e-hild  would  prohahiv  pre-fer  the 
portrait  to  the'  face',  hee-anse*  its  e-olonrs  are  more-  ele-tinite-,  smootlc-r. 
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riii.l  ]»y  t!><'  \nnon<  (•;inscs  wjiich  net  iip.in  tlip 

livin'.;  'rMi*<  (iiUvrcMcc  is  a  consiMjiKMict'  <'1*  yii  l.iini;  lo  i!,p 

t r'lipt iMii>  ninlfP  w  hivh  nnvclisls  <‘onl  iniially  lal'nui*,  <>{  takiii'jj  .-m 
t'liiir*  Iv  «li ‘rfi’cni  \i<‘\\  *)t  chai’aclvr  ii’tau  tlioso  who  sta  k  not  to  rr- 
proM'iii  Imi!  to  nnih‘r>tainl  it.” — !*[>• 

l*r-,'rorrin'_:  tnilli  to  (n  lirinality,  wo  must  pvoiiouuoo  tlto  oplnum 
tliat  tho  ol‘  novt'ls  upon  tlii'  youniv.  is  at  host  to 

l;itih]i;ni:a‘  tiioni  ]n’(‘mattin‘ly  with  tin'  passions,  intri^-uos,  aiid 
inachinalioTis  of  ni  -tufc'  liio.  and  in  its  ^favor  aspi'ot  of  ovil,  to 
load  t’min  to  nM'kon  ou  lliosi'  forlnitiois  i‘Vonts  wdtioli  ;;avo  tlio 
<‘hafTn  hy  siirpi'isi*  to  tin*  iticidouts  ot  novols;  to  ])roI('r  tlio  ohaptor 
ol‘ aooiih'iits  to  tin'  praotico  of  industry  and  lorotltouo-hl ,  and  to 
tdrL;(‘t.  or.  Tnoi(‘  j>rohahly,  not  to  kn<,w,  tin'  sph'iidid  a.postrojdir 
ot'  J u\ onal. — 

\nllnai  na . n  hn’^  s  si  sit  pro  ioM.tia  :  nos  To 

.No'.,  roiMima  .’.V  rail  I’r.ciaias  o(oii>ipu*  iooaiiuis! 

Hut  nn(pto<t ionahiv,  tlio  most  stvlkinp;  lissay  in  tito  volutno 
hi'foro  us.  is  that  of  Mi-,  th'or^o  llrindoy.  oti  tin'  “  Toon  is  of 
'Tonnys  .  hilo,  ]io\v('\('r,  W('  admin'  tlu'  nioo  porct'j)! ion  of 

pov'tioal  hoauty  whicli  roiLfUs  tlironti’hont  witat  W(‘  will  frankly 
donondintt'  this  Ir-  ntifnl  !  ssay,  whilo  wo  ftdly  a]>'  nn-iato  tho 
oxooptions  which  tho  writi-r  so  r(‘S]H'ot fully  tiiid  so  justly  takes 
ap-iimt  onr  author,  wh-ou  h('  (‘yiihaitly  idoli/os,  wo  must  say.  wo 
ditlor  widely  iVoni  him  in  what  wi'  think  tlu'  oyonv('('nins;-  os- 
limato  wliich  ho  fovi"s  of  i r.  l  i-nnyson,  as  tiu'  poot  ol‘  Ids  day. 
as  >'hak<pc!-o  and  • ’liaunr  woyi'  ros]>('ct iyoly  of  tlu'irs.  iio 
tolls  ns  that  it  lia-^  ofit'u  ]ia]>|'ono<l  to  him  “to  mootwitli  ])orsoiis 
ot  un(pn'''t ioin-d  talont  and  i^ood  tad(‘,  w'ho  proloss  llu'msolvos 
unahlo  to  ntidor-'tatid  why  .\lr.  ft'unyson  is  plaa-i'd  so  ]iiy;]i  amoni; 
pools  as  his  adndrt'rs  aro  inolin('<l  to  ])lao(‘  him  ;  who  sa\’  llu‘V 
iind  him  olisonro  and  aliin-d'd — t hi'  ^yritor  for  a  ol-  ss  rathior  than 
a  p(‘oj)li*.  'Ihis  IS  not  tho  I'xooption  wliidi  wi'  should  tako;  for 
wo  ai'o  not  awaro  that  ho  is  tin-  poi't  of  any  class  ('xoojii  of  tliai 
ol  h’.s  in  lisoriiniiiato  admiri-rs.  lit'  lias  ori'_;inat od  no  nov; 
soln-ol.  and.  ju-ihaj's,  no  poot  is  h'^s  rmnark-ahh'  for  tho  onnnoi- 
ation  ol  any  ooni]»ri  lions. vo  or  no\a*l  ]»rinoipl(‘s,  ('itlna*  litoraryor 
soiaal.  \\  ithout  a-n‘i:ninir  him  to  :iny  .^pooiiio,  class,  ^y(‘  still 
think,  tliat  it  thoro  had  Ihh'Ii  no  ordswortli  tlnax'  would  liavo 
hoi'it  no  Iontiy>oTi.  I.du'  ords\yor(h,  lio  lias  <'xtraordinary 
j>o\\('rot  imaLTinalion,  hiit  ho  s('<ans  t<»  hayo  a(!<'])t('d  tin'  canons 
ot  tliat  joi't.  and.  hy  \irtn<'  ol  thorn,  is  like'  liiin.  .somo- 
tinii'''  pnoTiio,  and  <iii*  n  nmnlollii^ihh*.  ikot  a  fi'w  of  Ins  piioiiis 
rondnd  us  ol  .soan'  ol  !  :r  ui'r’s  paint  inirs,  wldoli  d('lio]it  tin*  eye 
hy  tho  pot'm'ou  ni*'-.s  ».|  :  u-ir  oo]<  uriny;,  hut  which.  iVoni  tlu' 
.ihsonoo  oi  disiinoi  ilolmiMt ion,  aiho'd  to  iIk-  mind  hut  a  droaniv 


pli'a^iinv,  as  com j>ay{'(l  witli  tin'  “soln'r  c(M’lalr.t y  oT  wakiii"  bliss  ” 
ins|)iii'(l  1)V  inasicrs  of  a  billcnait  ty]^c.  In  coiiiu'xion  witli  tliis 
siil»j('c{,  a  lew  siMilcnci's  ol*  very  lia|)])y  dissc'rtalion  di'scrvi'  to 
be  (juoti'd,  no  less  ibr  tbelr  own  salce  tliaii  lor  tlu^  ]>nrpose  (d* 
illu^tralion  :  — 

‘‘  M-nrnili('ent  similes  d(»  not  make'  poc'trv,  but  tluw  an'  amoiiLT  its 
iiid'-l  ('ll.  ct  i\  c  int'aiis  (*t  miiji'^  tlu'  mi  ml  of  t  lu'  laaider  \vit  h  the  act  iial 
L,o-amlciir  and  j)at  hos  of  t  !u‘  pai’t  iculai*  sei'Hi*  |)i’(*s<Mded,  w  Iumhj  I  lie  j'oet 
seizes,  not  upon  somi'  nuna'  snpt'rlieial  la'st'mblaiKM'  that  draws  lliii 
!:ine\  hetwet'ii  t  wo  »)hj(‘cls  c'ssent  iallv  dilleiamt  in  tlu'  jjjtmeral  leelini^ 
tfn'v  e\ei{(\  l)nl<  hi’inij^s  in  a  phenomenon  of  natnia*,  which  iweites 
leeliiiLTs  analoL!^(>ns  to  th(*si'  hc'lonoini:^  to  lh(‘  evemt  or  semn'  !h‘  is 
nari’aiinL^.  'idie  use  ofsimih' and  liL^aire.  not  only  (Miahh's  him  to  a\oid 
iMieiimheriii’,^  his  narra.l  i\ (‘ by  detail  and  (‘pillu't  and  ^cmi'ral  terms 
oiliei’wivt'  neei'ssarv  to  hrini^  his  object  hid’oia'  tlm  mind,  but  asso¬ 
ciates  that  obj(  et  at  onec'  and  spontaneously  with  tin'  feelini^s  h(‘- 
lon^inLT  ^e  tlu'  illiist  rat  iiiLT  plnmoimmon — .an  (dlect  which  could  not, 
he  produced  a]  art  iVom  this  devici'.  cxci'pt  by  lonij;  drawn-out  re- 
lleeiiitns.  Simile  and  lioiii’e,  mav  b(‘  re^aiahal  as  a  natnr.al  short-hand, 
whieli  snbstitnt(‘s  wall-i^nowii  tidings  lor  tli(‘  unknown  ipialitic's  of 
whatcM'r  has  to  bv*  desmabed,  and  which,  t InMadon*,  p:lv(‘S  th(‘  o(«iH'r;d 
eli’eet  ol’llu'  Ihiiii^s  t(»  be  dcserilual.  witlioiil  lu'ci'ssitat Imjj  tin*  lii^k  ol* 
niiniitt‘  desia'ipt  ion.  'This  is  ('\actly  lh(‘  nwaa’si'  of  tin'  use  math* 
o|'ilit'S(‘  {drills  ol*  spc(‘eh  bv  th(‘  man  of  wit,  who  intenl ioiially  selects 
lor  his  illnst  rat  itni  sonn*  im'rc'h  aei  iihaital,  and  oftcai  merely  verhal, 
r('seii)hlane(‘  between  two  thini^s,  esseiitiallv  dillen'id  in  I  luansi'b  es, 
and  in  tin*  teidini^s  tlnw'  (‘xcite.  Ihit  the  jioct,  in  his  impassioned  or 
s(aaons  mood'!.  Si  i/.es,  not  on  resemblanci'S.  but  Irnt*  .analogies;  .and 
tliiyat  oiiei' adorn  his  poetry  with  imprc'ssiM*  pictures,  ami  coiiviw 
his  ineaniin;  with  foi-ei‘  and  bnwity.” — I*.  ‘JI7. 

In  all  tills  w()  (jnil(^  concur.  AVi'  do  not  desin*  in  jKK'trv 
“  lotiLf  draw  n-oiit  ndh'ct ions ”  nor  “  niinnti' (h'seript  ion,”  and  w(' 
tidniire  any  nn'thod  winch  conyi'ys  “  nu'aiiiniv  with  Ibna'  and 
bre\ity.”  lint,  this  last  is  tlu'  nnHi/fin  siifr  /y/e/  //o//.  d  in;  oint 
thin;^-  wlilcli  w(‘  cannot  dls]>('ns(>  with  is  an  int('llli;ibh‘  nuaniinLi^. 
Xor  should  tb(‘  discoyi'ry  of  (bis  reipiln'  a  laborious  s(*arch. 

I  hat  toil  must  b(‘  tolerated  in  a  inatlnanat  leal  jiroblcm,  In  the 
solution  of  wliicb  inttaise  (‘X('r(ion  (d*  mind  is  a  thin;^  o(‘  course; 
but  not  so  with  ]»oct]*y,  wbicb  is,  as  Ibnaicc'  says,  “  itaffni/ 

jnrurnhs:"  lun’o  w('  (*xp('ct  not  ('X('rcls(*  but.  indul^cmcc' — not  a 
strutroh'^  hnt  a  n'^iast  ;  and  tin' tast('  Idi*  ('xhumin;^  adoubllul 
na'anin^*,  liki^  a  di<pntabh'  tbssil  boiu',  from  a  ]>o(‘m,  is  .as  unna¬ 
tural  as  that  of  a  loym'  whose'  nu'st.  intc'nsi*  (h*sii’(*  should  b(‘,  not 
to  cari'ss  bis  mlstre'S':,  but  to  di^se'ct  b(‘r.  W  (*  cannot  h(*Ip  sus- 
pe'ctini;;  that  it  w’as  in  bar  of  such  (h'lnands  as  tlii'sc  that  Mr. 
lennyson  peniu'd  the  following!:  line's: — 
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**  not  thou  th('  j)oct  s  mind 
With  tliy  sluillow  ^vit. 

V(‘\  not  thou  till*  |M)i‘t’s  luiud, 

I'ur  thou  o.iU'^t  not  tathoui  it. 

( 'l(*ar  aud  lu’ioht  it  should  ho  ovor, 

I'lowiuo  liki*  a  crystal  river. 

Krioht  a'J  liudit,  aud  cl(*ar  as  wind. 

‘‘  1  )ai'k-hro\V(*d  so|)hi>t.  coiui*  not  aucar, 

All  till*  place  is  holv  orouud  ; 

Hollow  suiili*  aud  tVo/,**u  snc(*r, 

(’onic  not  hen* ; 

I I  ol V  w at er  will  1  pour 
Into  o\ (‘I’V  sj)iev  llowi'r 

Of  the  laiirel  shruhs  that  licdi];e  it  around, 

'Tiie  tlowei-s  would  taint  at  your  cruel  cheer; 

In  Muir  cvi*  tlu'n*  is  d(*ath. 

Thrn*  is  ti'ost  in  your  hri'ath 
\Vhi«-h  would  hliLjht  tlu*  plants 
Wher  *  you  stand  :  you  cannot  hear 
I'roiu  the  oroves  within 
'rill*  wild  I  ►inis'  din. 

III  the  heart  otthi*  ijarden  the  merry  liird  chants  ; 

It  would  tall  to  the  t^rouud  it’  you  canu*  in. 

Ill  the  uiiddh*  leaps  a  fountain 
I  dke  shet't  liirht  uiiiLr, 

Va  er  hriu[ht'uiiej;. 

With  a  low  melodious  thunder; 

.Ml  day  aud  ail  nii^ht  it  is  ev(‘r  drawn 
I'rom  the  brain  of  the  ])urj)h‘  fountain 
\\  inch  stands  iii  the  distance  vonder. 

It  sj)rinij:s  on  a  i(*\el  of  hmverv  lawn. 

Ami  the  mountain  draws  it  from  Heaven  above. 

And  it  simj^s  a  sou;:;  of  uudvini^  love  ; 

.\ud  \ et  though  its  voiei*  he  so  ch'ar  and  full. 

\  «)u  u(‘V(‘r  would  lu'ar  it,  your  ears  an*  so  dull ; 

So  keej)  when*  you  are,  you  are  fo\d  with  sin. 

It  would  shrink  t(>  tin*  i*arth  if  vou  came  in.  ’ 

\\  e  tliink  the  perradinuf  sent  intent  of  these  lines  hotli  ohjec- 
tionahle  and  unworib  '.  It  is  too  ('vident  that  the  “  low’-hrowcd 
sophist  is  Imt  tin*  A. ‘e  nn/r  better  know'n  as  tlu'  critic  ;  wdiile  tliP 
int roduetory  ]ias,sai^e  1  ])o(‘ialIy  would  sec'in  to  intimate  tlrnt  poeiti> 
an*  only  to  he  read  and  pidi^(*di  cd  by  poets.  I  loth  these  notions  art 
most  objectionable.  In  ]»oetry,  as  in  everv  other  form  of  di>* 
('oursi*  which  addri'sses  itsc'lt  to  tin*  human  mind,  wdierevt'r  thort 
is  not  loiric  tlie  vat‘uum  is  simply  the  synonyme  of  nonsense: 
while,  whert'vi'r  tb.ere  is  a  lojxieal  s^'oueneo  of  ideas,  it  reciuirt'- 
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IK)  ])(>('t  to  intorprot  thoir  iiu'aninLT  or  to  a])])m*Iato  tlioir  fltnoss 
and  Ix'aiitv.  Milton  toaml  no  “  low-browod  soj)liist:”  nor  nood 
Air.  'l\'nnvson,  so  Ioni»-  as  lu'  ivspoc’ts  his  own  i'anii'  and  tho 
nndrrstandinix  ol*  his  I't'adors. 

lt‘])(H‘trv  laid  luxn  writton  lor  tin'  ])ornsal  and  ('njoyinont  ot‘ 
])()ots  aloiu',  so  small  woidd  havi'  htvn  tlu'  niarkt't  and  so  scanty 
the  demand,  tliat  not  one-tliousandth  pai’t  ol‘  tin'  ])o('tical  litc'ra- 
ture  tliat  we  possess  would  have  existed  to  loian  the  materials  oh 
our  criticism.  In  a  word,  tlu'  Ihial  cause  ol‘  poc'try  is  tlu'  didec- 
tation  ol‘  the  universal  mind;  and  wliatt'ver  does  not  luUll  this 
condition  is  no  jxu'trv  at  all.  ddu'  writc'r  of  tlu*  Ivssay  Ix'lore  us 
— Mr.  lirimh'y — is  ('vidently  ('namoured  ot‘  Tennyson,  lit*  has 
d('V('lopcd  Ills  lx'auti(*s  and  analyzed  his  ])(X'tl(*al  p'nius  with  tlu* 
hand  ol’  a  maslt'r.  Ills  Mssay  is  ('(pially  philosopliical  and 
('hxpieiit.  Vi't  wi*  V(*nture  to  think  that,  a  more*  matun*  ohserva- 
tion  and  a  moiv  ean'lul  j)i’a(‘tic(*  in  t lie  art  of  criticism  will  issm*  in 
a  iKxiri'r  ajiproacli  to  pi'i-fi'ction  than  is  exhlhit(*d  in  tlu*  admira- 
hle  I'iSsay  h(*ro]*(*  us;  w(*  would  exhort  him  to  siilxliu*  his  (‘iitliu- 
siasm  and  to  cultivate  that  soher  judLrment  which  he  evidently 
])osscsses,  and  tlu'ii  we  shall  hail  him  in  words  that,  an*,  douhth'ss, 
lamiliar  to  him — 

‘‘ Chicle  Ina  vlrlnh*,  jUK'i*,  sic  itiir  ad  astra.” 

'Flu*  last  Mssay  In  this  volume  Is  (h'voli'd  to  an  examination  of 
the  “  Inlluence  of  ( dassi(*al  Studi(‘s  ujxm  (h'lU'i-al  Education." 

I  j)on  this  suhj('ct  ^^reat  (‘rrors  are  prevahmt  even  anion^jfst  tlu* 
most  si'nslhh*  jian'iits  of  tlu*  ])res('nt  day.  If  the  moi’i*  abstract 
studli's  of  mat lu'iiiat Ics  are  lu'ld  to  lx*  useful  as  a  nu'iital  dlscl- 
jiliiu',  how  much  niori*  hiji^hly  should  wc*  vahu*  tliosi*  pursuits 
which,  dealiiiix  with  ohjc'cts,  with  (►pinions,  and  with  thoiu;;hts, 
coiiu*  honu*  to  tlu*  business  and  tlu*  bosom  of  (‘very  Individual. 
It  is  the  study  of  lan^uaji;!'  wlilch  constitutc's  tlu*  introduction  to 
!oii:ic,  to  j)hiloso])hy,  and  to  literature,  whih*  the  nice*  and  mlniiti* 
distinctions  involvi'd  in  that  study,  alford,  in  our  o])Inion,  as 
]x'rfect  a  gymnasium  to  tlu*  mind  of  tlu*  student  as  all  the  Int(*r- 
mlnahle  chani;(\s  into  which  d  \  .r  can  lx*  tortuivd  hv  tlu*al(du*my 
ol  al^(*hra.  “  Lanij^uaixi',”  says  Mr.  Mill  (  Ae(//c,  c.  i.  1  ) — an 
authority  who  will  not  lx*  suspect(*d  of  ])rejudic(*  or  ])artiallty — 
“  lanj^^uaii^e  is  evidently,  and  hy  the  admission  of  all  philosojihers, 
one  ol  tlu*  ])rlncl])al  instrunu'nts  or  h(‘l])s  of  thoui^ht  ;  and  any 
imperfi'ct ion  in  tlu*  instrunu'iit  or  in  tlu*  nuxh*  of  ('m])loyin;j^  it. 
is  contess(*dly  liable,  still  mon*  than  in  almost  any  otlu*r  art,  to 
c()nlus('  ;nul  im])ede  tlu*  ])rocess,  and  (h'strov  all  ground  of  con- 
thh'nce  in  tlu*  ivsult.  f'or  a  mind  not  ])revIously  v(*rsed  in  the 
meanin<r  ;nul  ri^ht  T'-e  of  the  vai’ious  kinds  of  words  to  ;  tt(*m])t 
the  study  of  nu'lho'!'  of  philosophizing  would  he  as  if  some  om* 
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sliniilil  to  Tiinko  astronmiiicnl  observov  having 

iicv  ‘I-  learnt  to  adjust  tlie  local  distance  ol*  Ins  eptical  instvu- 
iiKMit'i  SO  as  to  s('(*  distinctly. 

\\'('  cannot  tnlkev  the  \\ri<or  throne‘h  ]\\^  (dahorate  divscrtii. 
tions  in\  tli('  varions  studies  of  the  Tniversity  of  (  and)ri(i;>;(' ;  Init 
NV('  ai^rc'c  witli  Inni  ('ntirc'lv  in  tliinkini^  tliat  tlio  study  ot  tlip 
elas-^irs  is  th(*  uH'at  levin*  of  the  yontliful  niind.  Since  wliilc  it 
;'c.eist(>Tn^  tlie  stiah'nt  to  the  pcrc('])t ion  of  the  nicest  distinctions, 
it  hriiiL^s  him  ac(|naintcd  n  itli  a  held  of  knowledi^e  wliiidi  he  may 
till  for  ('Xin-.-isc,  Mid  from  wliii  h  h('  may  rea]>,  thoiiLi-li  unsown, 
tlu'  ricln  st  harvi'sis  of  liti'rature.  Wc  are  far  from  (!is])arai;in<r 
tlu*  study  ef  t^u'  nn'st  abstract  mathematics;  hut  we  vcntinv 
to  sny  tiiat  tlu'  man  who  has  mastered  such  work’s  as  tlioso 
of  hacon  and  Ihith'i*  will  he  ce/cr/s*  y;ro'//'cs*  nun*!' than  a  ma.trh 
for  the  'Cnior  wrani;lei*  who  has  edcaned  his  honours  Irom  tlio 
different i“l  ealeulus.  Then'  are  some  studii's  so  ])urelv  disci* 
]dinarv  as  to  I'cmind  us  of  tlu'  ])rison  lahour  ot  turning’’  a  crank 
tliat  (mly  e-viml^  tin'  air;  while  tliat  comnunided  by  tlu' writer 
beibn*  US  is  oiK'  ot*  tho^('  whose  rcAvard  is  witli  it,  and  rescmhh'S 
ratin'!*  tin'  ;i]>]>licat ion  ol*  i;'i'oloi;‘ical  science  to  mining*  operations 
where  tin*  toil  is  directly  connecti'd  vith  tlu'  treasure.  “Men 
talk  (‘oiitinnpt innisiy,”  says  ?dr.  ('lark,  in  a  concluding'  ])arau*rapli 
— which  is  a  lavi'uridih'  spec'imcii  of  the  style  of  his  Mssay — 

**  Men  tail;  eonb'inpt  inai>ly  of  tin'  dead  la n irua jjfcs,  wln'ii  to  tliis 
daiy  :dl  tin'  intillect  of  civili/t'd  biirojn'  hn'at In's  t lu'ir  spirit  and  takes 
tlu'ir  t’orin.  Arc'  tlicy  dc'ad  to  ns?  bncin  tin'  1  ('iicliina;  of  schoolnn'ii, 
lc  iri>t<,  and  i-l.m'clniK'n — fi’oin  tin'  study  and  imitation  of  classical 
anilnr-^  t'rcnn  our  personal  inti'rcoursc'  witli  branci' — from  the 
inthc'nec' ot*  modi'rn  *  romaiiei'’  literature' — the  buLjlisli  lansrnai^i' lias 
heeonn'  crowded  with  elas-ieal  words,  laitin  and  batinizi'd  (Iri'ck, 
and  cUten  I'c'c'.'ot  in  a  elassieal  mould.  ^*o  writi'i*  w  lio  is  hound  by 
iln'law>({  tin'  bnirlish  lauLMiairc'  can  (‘manci])at('  himsi'lt*  from  tiu' 
tc'lt('r<  ot  lullin'.  W  <'  mu>t  aeec'pt  tin'  jiast,  wliieli  W('  c'annot  .‘liter. 
\\  lieii'Vi'r  men  liave  surpassed  tlieir  tort  fat  lii'rs,  lliev  have'  iKme  so 
not  h\  iiniorinir  lii»'  c'llorts  and  advances  prt'viouslv  iii’id*',  hut  by 
^tlld\inlr  and  mastt'rinir  lln'iii,  and  hy  makinir  tin'  nllimati'  attain* 
meiil  ot  toi'im'r  iin'ii  a  sl.arl  inuj  point  for  their  own  iiivi'sl  i^at  ions, 
blit  W(' cannot,  it  wi'  would,  rid  onrselvt's  ot*  the  inlii'i’itjincc'  wliicli 
eonsl>ts  jiut  only  ot  lands  and  lionsi  s,  nor  vet  of  institutions,  bin* 
nnairc'.  and  teennei’s,  Imt  also  ot  sent  nin'iits,  ojiinions,  and  liahits  ot 
ilnuL’Iu.  elan  lias  a  eolleelivi'  ;is  well  as  an  indi\idual  life',  fbe 
Lrr«‘:ii  liuman  soul  in'ver  dn's;  and  tin'  nohlest  stndv  to  wliieli  any 
oin' m.'ui  can  dc'voti'  liimsclt  m‘\t  aft  ('i*  the  stndv  of  Him  ‘in  whom 
W('  Ine.  and  mov(*.  and  Inivi'  onr  ln'inir,’  tin'  Idrlluand  nurture,  aiul 
yrowtii  ot  linman  inlelb  <•!  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  hi'Mind  .*ill  dniuht,  that  the 
tir.>*i  tniiltii!  ui'iiis  tit  plnlo>t)j)dy  won'  planlt'd,and  tin'  tirsl  tlowcrsot 
immortal  pt't'irv  idossomed,  by  the  banks  of  tbe  (in'cian  sea,  (‘.xcci't 
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oiilv  lliMt  j»liil()sc)[>liy  ;unl  lliiil  MiMiiiuM*  lutcliy  spraiiir 

lic^itlo  llh'  bi'uok  of  Siloam  ln'iiralli  llu-  broalli  of  (Jou.” — 1*[).  J)U7-S. 

(>11  till' \vliol(‘,  wo  liail  this  woi'k  as  tlie  llrst  iii.stalnu'iil  IVoiii 
tlio  r^'sidont  inouiiKM’s  of  tho  I  iiiv(‘rsity  ol’  < ’ainhraii;-c‘  to  the 
i'loL’iint  litoratun'  ol*  tiu'  ai:v.  ria*  (h'siL’H  i'^  woi‘tliy  ol*  tlie 
ruivi'rsitv.  aiul  tin'  oxooutioii  is  worthy  ol  iho  (losiii-ii. 


Aim’.  I  I. —  Thr  /lis/or//  o/'  luit/htnd  froiii  thr  Accession  o/'J<niics  If. 
\\»ls.  iii.  and  i\.  I)\  TiioiMa.>  liabiiialoii  Maoaul.iy.  liOiuloii  : 

liOiigiiiaii  anil  I’o.  iSoo. 

Ai’i  i.a  six  or  si'voii  Vv'ars  of  anxious  ox|H'ola<  ion,  tlu'  oulilio  hav(‘ 
at  loni4’tli  olutolusl  a  third  and  fourth  voliuno  of  “.Macaulay’s 
History  of  l’hiu,’]an  1  from  tho  Aooi*ssion  of  .lanios  11.”  This 
(‘Vont  alhu’ds  an  unusual  oxo(‘j»tion  to  lb(‘  inspirtal  maxim,  tliat 
“llo|)(‘  doforri'd  inakoth  tlu'  lu'aid  siok.”  Tlu*  ]u\irt  of  ilroat 
Ih’itain  lias  lu'Vi'r  siokimod,  tlioui;’h  tlu*  inU'lh'otual  ouiaosit v  ol* 
tiio  wiioh*  litorary  world  has  boon  hold  so  Ion;;’  in  ilu*  unoasy 
attilud(‘ of  oxjH'otation.  d'lu*  two  j>ri‘oc‘din<»‘  volunu's  had  only 
slimulat(*d  tlu'  a})|>otito  of  all  tlu*  loyt'rs  o*' litoraturi*,  and  all  tlu* 
t  dnki'rs  on  tlu*  constitutional  history  of  t his  count ry,  “  rich  with 
tiK'  sjioils  of  t iniv*.’’  ddu' maryc'lious  (‘loijiu'iici*  of  Mi'.  .Macaulav, 
miscalled  by  tho  jioworful  critic  oi*  tlu*  Times  iu‘W.-j»a j)(‘r  “bis 
hoj)(‘l(*.ss  volubility,”  has  alrt'ady  ('Xcit(‘d  so  doi'p  an  interest  in 
i1k‘  litorary  public  of  kuropo,  lliat  thooxpv'ctod  volumes  yuTo 
awaiti'd  with  an  amount  of  inijial i«'nco  sulheiont  to  p'laMiy  tlu.* 
lurm'st  ambit  ion  ol’  t  iio  irivuitost  historian.  .Mr.  .^lacaulay  is  in 
many  rcsp-ccts  t!u‘  most  di.^i in^’uislu'd  man  of  his  a;t:'‘-  His  vast 
learning  is  uiuh'r  tiu*  control  ol*  a  still  vastcu-  intidh'ct,  and  so  far 
from  boin:^  lavished  in  r.rfcnso  on  tlu'  rc'ador,  no  oiu*  can  ]M‘rus(i 
his  wj'itini^s  wit hout  seeing'  tiial  lu*  is  acijuainted  himsoli*  only 
with  tlio  hidinu^s  oi  tiio  author's  poW(*r.  lie  is  tlu*  most  allusive 
write.*  ol*  liis  at^o,  and  it  rtMjuirt's  a  road(‘r  tdmost  as  acconijilishod 
as  hiinst'lf  lully  to  apjiro.  iali*  oitlicr  his  parlianu'iitary  olo(|uonct‘ 
o”  his  m  u'l'  stu  lii'd  contributions  to  tho  literaturi*  of  his  country, 
l  or  oiu‘  o.’  tho  oai'hh'st,  and  wo  are  t(‘mj)ti*d  to  say,  tlu*  b(*.st  of 
ids  lit(*rary  jiroductions — we  refer  to  his  I'lssay  on  .Milton,  hi  the 
“  kdinbur^’n  Ih'vii'W,” — ho  has  deemed  it  m*co.ssai'y  to  apologize  ; 
link  in  convoi'.sat ioii  with  tlu*  writer  of  tiu*so  pa^^os,  he  has 
oXjU'o.S'od  his  dis>at isfaet ion  with  it,  and  dosi^-natod  it  as  pn  'riic, 
quotiim  a  conv(*i’.salional  criticism  with  t’.io  late  llohcrl  Mali  in 
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»»r  liis  sclt-(l(‘nyiii!j:  ju(lu:inent.  e  liuinblv  vontun' t* 
(lillbr  with  him  and  with  Mr.  Hall,  toto  rir/o.''  W’y  think  that 
witlj  all  tlu*  mon*  niatiiivd  cxiuTmiico  which  increasing' a nc  cau 
cunicr,  wc  sliall  rvci’  r(‘t;ard  it  as  a  inastcr])icco  ol  hnii^disii  coih- 
])(»siti()n.  It  icniinds  us  i)l  the  “  1  onius  el  Milton,  preduced  a; 
sonietliiiiLT  likt‘  the  same  aj^-e ;  tlie  poetic  j^’enius  ol'  wliich  out- 
wei^dis  the  wholi‘  hulk  ol*  the  “  Paradise  Ke^-ained,”  on  wlikL 
he  capriciously  pridi'd  himstdl  \  and  not  a  lew  hociks  ol  tin* 
immortal  t‘pic,  which  will  he  read  as  loii^*  as  tlie  iMijj^’lish  laii- 
i:uai^e  shall  t‘iulurt‘,  in  every  (piarter  ol*  the  glohe.  Mr. 
Macaulav  .H‘enis  to  distru.st  the  inspirations  ol*  his  I'resh  and 
raidv  pMiiiis,  and  to  attach  more  value  to  tlie  intellectual  hullioa 
in  his  coil'ers  than  to  those  diamonds  ol*  his  youlli,  whicli  no  gold 
can  huy. 

\\\‘  laiicy  tliat  tlit'  criticisms  on  the  heauty  ol*  style  wliicl 
ailorned  hi^  lirst  two  vohmu's  has  told  upon  Ids  literary  taste. 
I’»y  a  coiiditinii  of  his  nature,  he  cannot  write  othcTwise  than 
eloipientlv;  hut  wt‘ think  that  the  criticisms  to  which  we  liave 
relerred,  liave  induct'd  him  to  tone  down  the  colourings  ol*  \ih 
composition  in  tin*  volumes  before  us  to  somethings  more  like  tlie 
iK'utral  tint  which  a  rii^'id  pre.scription  has  a.ssio'ii(‘d  to  tlu 
historic  style,  'flu'  work  liaving*  been  published  at  so  late  a 
pt'rind  of  tlie  month  of  !  k'ct'mlu'r,  and  coiisistings  as  it  docs  u! 
sixtct'ii  hund?(‘d  j)ag:es,  we  art'  necessarily  preclutletl  from  a  coin* 
ph'tt^  analysis  t>f  its  ctintt'iits.  We  ])rt)pose,  therefore,  in  tlih 
hrii'f  preliminary  rt'vit'W  to  glaiict'  at  some  tif  its  cardinal  feature 
anti  tt*  rt'.'^crve  ftir  tiiir  nt'Xt  number  a  critical  notice  of  the  suL- 
stanct'  aiitl  stylt'  tif  thi'  work. 

'1  hi'  llr.'>l  main  fact  ajiparent  on  these  h>n^  expected  volumes 
is  that  they  tover  a  .sjiace  tif  eig;ht  or  nine  years  only;  com- 
meiicing:  at  tht'  Piticlamat  itui  of  William  and  Mary  in  and 

elttsin^  with  tht'  Peace  tif  Pyswick  in  IhJiT.  Had  the  volume.' 
emhracctl  tin'  rt'conl  tif  the  I'vi'iich,  or  even  of  the  American, 
war — hatl  they  painted  the  ri.se  anti  fall  of  Aajioleon — or  that 
iK'tter  rising:  of  (It'iicral  Wa.shingttui,  which  never  knew  i 
decline — the  wtirltl  would  have  hatl  a  heartier  contideiice  in  tlu 
interest  which  they  seem  destined  to  exert.  He  has  not,  liOAV- 
i'\er.  ctunt*  within  sig;ht  ol  either  ol  these  g^reat  topics.  Interest¬ 
ing:  as  the  era  niu.st  ever  he  to  a  ptilitical  student,  it  does  no! 
ciiihract*  the  g:rantlcst  histtirical  evi'iits,  ntu*  doi's  it  witness  tliost 
public  characters  which  the  turnmils  and  earthipiakes  of  nation? 
cause  tt»  enierg:e  hig;h  above  the  surface  of  ordinarv  historv. 
ag:ain  does  it  lurnish  those  pre-eminently  dramatic  “situations.* 
in  which  nations  attain  their  zenith  and  eni])ires  crumble,  and  k 
which  the  grrand  crises  of  public  events  constitute  the  laiidiuark? 
of  historv. 
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Vt't  such  a  tinio  was,  pi'rhnps,  espi'cially  adaptnl  to  tho 
ov'iiius  ()t‘ such  a  historian  as  Mr.  ^lacaiihiy.  It  was  tho  <;roat 
transitional  (‘ra  ol‘  tlu‘  British  nation.  1'ho  advancos  ot‘  lihorty, 
both  civil  aTid  rclii^ious,  anionix  tlio  British  j)coj>lo  arc  over 
i*oincid(*nt  with  tho  hi^host  (h'Vtdopinont  alike*  ot*  thoir  u^oniiis 
and  thoir  prospoi'ity.  d'ho  material  i^-randour  of  a  nation  undor 
a  “///v/y/rZ  tiKUKurl/r"  is  hut  a  toinporary  Hush  ;  it  (*vor  ends  in  a 
react  ion,  sucli  as  M'acitus  ch'sci'ihc's  as  tho  characteristic  ol*  his 
own  times,  in  which  ^’onius  lan»’uishos  and  literature*  elies;  while 
tlie*  lounelatie)ns  e)t' ceuistitutional  t*re*e'dom,  laid  by  a  kin^  who,  te) 
usi‘  the  lan^uai»e  e)l’  Mr.  Hurke*,  is  a  “te*.stator  to  a  poste*rity 
whie’li  lie*  embrae'c'S  as  his  eiwn,"  le*ave's  as  Ids  tro])hie‘s  vccnita 
sjHtHu  i‘t  pturr.s  (/r  jKicc  he*epie*at hiiii;-  a  name  whicli, 

the>Ui»h  not  ene*ire*led  with  the*  hiure*ls  ot*  \ie*te)ry,  live's  threyiij^h 
lifeiierations  in  the*  homage*  ot*  mankind.  Peisterity  t'ori^et  the 
e*le*jj:ant  iellers  whe*  se*t  the*  jewe'ls  in  the*  ci’own,  hut  tlu*y  iiolel  in 
e*ve*rlastinij^  reme*mhrane*e*  the*  men  wlio  broke*  the*  re)e*ks  in  pie*ce*s 
and  made*  a  ])athway  t‘or  the*  ])eople*. 

The  royal  state'sman  who  forms  the*  conspie'uous  tit;aire  in  the 
rore'j;round  eil*  Mr.  Mae*aulay's  histoi’ical  tahh'au,  must  he*  ])lae*e*el 
in  the*  latte*r  e)t‘  these*  e*ate*;^orie*s.  lie*  was  the*  sowe*r  eif  the  e*e)n- 
stitutional  lil)e*rtie\s  e)t‘  this  country,  anel  not  the*  more*  I'avoure'el 
re‘apc‘r  ot*  the*ir  truits;  and  he*  sowe-d  in  te'ars.  (Ji’e'at  difllcultie's 
he'set  his  e'nteuprise,  and  small  thanks  rewareh'd  his  teiils;  yed 
Iroiii  the  mate*rials  eit*  sue*h  a  life  and  sue*h  a  ]‘e*i<;*n,  .Mr.  .Maeaiulay 
has  pre*se*nte'd  te)  us  a  narrative  e)t*  surpassing;-  inte*re*>t.  We*  will 
use  the*  words  in  whie*h  the*  e'arlic'st  ci-itie*  ol*  this  work,  the^ 
furutn'ai  re‘vie‘wer  e)t*  the  Tif/ics  de'sci-ihe*s  the  e*lal)orate  hanepic*! 
pi’ovide*el  by  .Mr.  Macaulay.  The  estahlishm(*nt  ot*  oui-  ])ul)lic 
lihe*rtie‘s  eui  the'ir  ])i-e'se*nt  basis — tlu*  e-onsolidat ion  ot*  the  re*ve)lu- 
tion  is  j)art  ot*the*  t*are* ;  the  re*st  is  the*  story  e)t*the*  \indieaition  by 
a  just  war  ot*  e)ur  Prote*stant  spii  it  and  e)l*  e)ur  inele'jx'ndence*  as  a 
nation,  'riie  donu*>tic  and  the*  t*ore*i;;n  issue*s  are*  e-omhiiu'd 
together  in  orio-in,  e-ouise*,  and  e‘onse*epie‘n(-cs,  and  e-onstitute  an 
histe)ric  unity.  Aj^ainst  the  l’]n;;lish  intere*st  in  both  ot*  the*m 
were  arraye‘d  the  “  e/;v/ye/  )H(niarclir''  the^  ahoi‘ii;inal  Irish,  the* 
ave)We‘el  he)stility  e)t*  the*  Ne)n-jurors,  and  the  more  dan^ereius 
he)stility  e)t*  the*  ^•re*at  Whi^  <;rande‘e‘s  “who  wei’e*  reaely  to  take* 
any  eiath,  anel  whom  no  eiath  e*ould  hinel.”  d'he  marshals  ol* 
h' ranee*  tor  the  most  part  ])re*vaile'd  over  W  illiam  in  the  held  ; 
his  secre*t  e*ne*mie*s  e*ommande*d  his  tle*e*ts  anel  armie*s,  had  charge 
ot*  his  arsenals,  and  he‘ld  se'ats  at  his  e*oune*il  hoard,  lie  was 
thwarte*d  by  a  je‘ale)us  parliame*nt  and  by  a  i*e*luctant  nation,  anel 
he*  was  in  e.xtreme  peril  trom  the  bullets  ot*  traiteu’s;  above*  all,  he 
had  te)  we*athe‘r  a  terrible  hiiane-ial  and  comme*re*ial  crisis.  All 
these  obstacles  Mr.  Macaulay  has  tej  recount  in  his  Ilatuviadt, 
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an.l  ]u‘  cjiM  luKiM  li(»\v  William  t'veiifiially  simnouiito*]  thorn, 
^)»*a<‘o  ii>]l  >\\aMl  ahr*Kul  ami  at  lioiiu' ,  how  »ai^l,iml  itsuiiu'd 
plaoo  in  tho  ilrst  nmk  oi'  rmioi)oaii  pow’c'iy,  liow’  iiitoriial  prosperity 
siu'ootMltMl  pi*aoo,  ami  suoc(‘sstiil  oiit<.‘rpriso  aiti'iulod  liocduiii,  uiiil 
how'  I’hiLrhmd  hailed  tho  daw'iiiiiii’  ol  n  hapj).*'!*  a<^‘o. 

I  hit  tho  reader  will  ho  desirous  hi'toro  arriviiii>:  at  tlio  close  of 
this  hriol' ]»ri‘limiiiar\' notii‘t‘,  oi’ ^vtlin^^  a  I’oivtasto  ol’  tlu'  work 
itsrll',  h\'  OIK*  or  two  sj )t'ciiiu'iis  ol  tlio  autlioi’ s  mode  ol  trc'atiiii; 
his  subject.  Without,  tlauvioiv'.  oiicroachiiie:  on  tlie  analysis 
which  wo  rosmwo  a-  tho  subject  oi’ a  more' oxtomlod  notice  in  our 
lu'xl  nuinboi’,  wu‘  will  prosoiit  oiu'  or  tw'o  ])assu;.^cs  ol’  a  <i.oiieral 
and  conrpre'lu'ii.-ive  charaett'r.  Tho  i’ollow'ino*  is  tho  historiairs 
ileseription  ol’  tho  ]M)lilical  diilieultios  which  bose't  the'  new 
imuiarch,  and  it  sap[)lios  tlu'  ki'V  to  tlio  political  coniplicatioa  oi 
1  111'  time  :  — 

Soau'  ol'the  most  si'i'ious  dillicullies  of  his  situation  weiv  caused 
l»\-  t  ae  e*)nduct  of  liie  ministers  on  whom,  iu*w  as  lu‘  was  to  thi- 
delails  of  I'aiLilisli  alfairs,  lu‘  was  t’orci'd  to  r(‘l\  to;*  inti)riiiat  ioii  ;dHmt 
mrii  and  things.  Tlua’e  wa>.  imh'ed.  im  waiil  ot  ahilily  amo  iii;  liis 
ehief  <-ounscllors.  hut  (me  half  of  their  alulity  was  emploNed  in 
oouiil  efaet  iiiL;  t  !ic  (»t  her  luUwt'i'U  tlu*  iiord  Presuiv'iit  tin* 

l.(*r(i  Ih'iw  Seal,  tluii'  \\:is  an  iii\'et(‘i*;itt*  enmity.  It  had  Iu'ljuii 
t  w  1 1\ o  \  ears  het'on*  w  iu'M  Daiihs  was  l.ord  llii;h  'rrc'.’isurer,  a  |»rr- 
sv*euioi*  of  Nhme  u.t’ trmi '1  s,  aa  une 'mni’ornisiiiL^  di't’i'uder  of  pi’eiM* 
caliNe.  ;ind  when  llalil’iix  w;is  ri>iiu^  to  distinelluu,  as  one  of  tin* 
m<»>l  elo(|ueul  leaders  ol’ 1  hi'  eomiliy  j):irt\. 

“  (tHIeuil  experit'iiei'  w;is  to  hi*  t’oiiml  almost  c'Xelusivi'ly  iimoui;  tin* 
d'oi’io  ;  1k  :ii1\  ;Ul;ieliiiii  lo  lolhe  iii*w  settlemi'iil  ;dmost  (*xe!ii-i\ely 
amon^  ihe  \\  hiirs.  It  w;is  not  the  f;iult  of  the  kiiu;  that  the  kiuuv- 
h*(i*4e  :;!ul  the  /.eal  whieh.  eomhiiu'd,  m;ike  a  v:dn:d)h‘  servant  of  the 
stale,  must  at  that  lii;ie  he  luui  si*p;ir.itel v  or  not  at  rdl.  If  he  (‘lii- 
jdoM  il  men  (•:  i»!u*  p;n  l\  theri*  w;is  i;ri*;il  risk  of  mi>iakes.  I  f  lu*  eiii- 
ploveil  im  n  ol  tiu*  otlu'i*  p::rt\'  then*  w  ;is  jj;rt':it  risk  of  t  l•l‘:^eh(*r\^  It 
heemphwed  meiiof  hoth  p:u’l i(*s  t liefi*  was  still  sonu*  risk  of  i:iisl;ikes, 
liiere  wa*'  still  souu*  li.^k  of  tre;ielu*rv,  and  to  llu'se  risks  w;is  ;i(likii 
the  eerl:ont\  ni  d..>seMsion.  lie  mi!.dit  join  \\  hii^s  .•ind  dories,  lull  it 
wri"  l>i*\ond  his  pi»At*r  to  mix  tlu’ui.’' — \  ol.  iii.,  pp.  (I.d — (>7. 

I  hi*  two  Sei'i’elari.  ot’  Si:Ue  Were  eonsiaut  1  \  hihonriiiij;  to  dratv 
tlu’ir  imistei*  in  di;imei  rie:;hy  ojiposite  direelions.  Mverv  seht'iiie. 
e\er\  pef'Oii  !\*eommemied  hy  ooe  of  them  was  reproltaled  hy  lht‘ 
other,  ^ ot i inciuim  w;is  never  W(*;n*v  of  repe.itiiiL^  tiuit  the  oki 
luuiniilu*;iil  parl\,  the  p:irty  whieh  had’ t;dvi*n  tin*  life  of  (diaries  b. 
and  luiil  plotted  ;iL:^;iinst  the  lile  ot  (dairies  II..  was  in  prineiple  lu‘* 
pnhlii*aii,  and  tluil  the  1  ones  w ere  the  oidv  t rne  Irii'iids  of  31  on:n’eliy. 
Shrewshur\  ie[)hed.  that  the  d'ories  mii^ht  he  friemls  of  31i>narehy, 
hni  that  they  re'_taiiieil  .lames  as  their  Monarch.  Xoltinitham  wa? 
:dv\a\s  hrinejn^  to  the  elosi'i  inU*llej;t*net*  of  the  wild  dav-tlre:ims  in 
whieh  a  tew  old  I'alers  ol  call  s  lieud,  the  remains  of  the  onee  lor* 
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j>:irlv  ]>:irty  of  l>raii>li:rsv  and  1  rotoii,  still  iiululgtal  at  tavi'rns 
ill  tin*  cilv.  Shri'WsbiUA'  prodiici'd  foroi'ioiis  lampoons  whioh  tlm 
.lacobiles  ilroj)()i*d  I'vcrv  day  in  tlu*  oollbo-housos.  *  Kvi'ry  ^Vbil;,’ 
.said  llu‘  Tt)rv  8i‘i*n‘tary,  ‘  is  an  oiiL'iny  of  yonr  Majosty’s  pivroi^at ivo.’ 

‘  i'A’orv  'fon,’  said  ibo  Wliii;  8ocrclary,  ‘is  an  tmmny  of  yoin*  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  title.’ 

“At  ihe  ’rri'asiiry  there  was  a  eoinplieation  of  jealon.sic's  and 
ipiariH'ls.  Both  the  I’irst  C’ominissioni'r,  .Mordannl,  and  the  Chan- 
eellur  (d’the  Bxeheipier,  Didaimaa*,  were  zealous  Whi^s;  but,  tlu)nii;h 
iht'V  held  the  same*  [)olitieal  creed,  tlu'ir  tempers  dilleri'd  widely. 
31orilaunt  was  volatile,  ilissipatial,  ami  «;enerons.  d’lu*  wits  of  that 
time  laughed  at  the  way  in  which  he  Hew  about  from  Hampton  C’onrt 
to  tlu‘  Ivoyal  I'jxehange,  and  from  the  luiyal  Exchange  back  to  Hamp¬ 
ton  (’onrl.  How  lu‘  found  tinu*  for  ilress,  politics,  lo\i‘-malving,  ami 
ballad-making,  was  a  wonder.  Delamen*  was  gloomy  and  acrimonious, 
austere  in  his  [irivati*  moi’als,  and  [uinctual  in  his  dm'otions,  but 
greedy  of  ignoble  gain.  Tlu‘  two  ])rincipal  ^Ministers  of  J^'inance, 
tlier<‘fori‘,  bi'came  imiMiiies,  and  agreed  only  in  hating  their  colleagut' 
(Jodolphin.  What  business  had  he  at  Whitehall  in  these  days  of 
Erotestant  ascendancy,  he  who  had  sati^  at  the  same  board  with 
Ea[)ists,  lu‘  who  hail  never  scrupled  to  attend  Mary  of  Modena  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  mass?  The  most  provoking  circumstanci' 
was  that  (Jodolphin,  though  his  name  stood  only  third  in  thi^  com¬ 
mission,  was  really  hhixst  JiOrd;  for  in  Jinancial  knowledge  and  in 
habits  of  business  Mordaunt  and  Delamere  were  meri‘  children  when 
compared  with  him,  and  this  William  soon  discovered.” 


We  will  only  introduce  one  other  quotation,  and  it  shall  be 
the  graphic  passage  in  which  he  delineates  the  causes  of  the 
king’s  personal  unpopularity  :  — 

“To  the  English  he  appi'ared  in  a  most  unfortunate  ])oint  of  view. 
He  was  at  om*e  too  near  to  them  and  too  I’ar  from  them.  He  lived 
among  them,  so  that  the  smallest  peiudiarity  of  tempm*  or  manner 
could  not  esca[)e  their  notice.  Vet  he  lived  apart  from  them,  and 
was  to  the  last  a  foreigner  in  speech,  taste,  and  habits. 

“One  of  the  child’  functions  of  our  Sovereigns  had  long  been  to 
nreside  over  the  society  of  the  caj)ital.  That  function  Oharlcs  11. 
had  jierformed  with  immcn.se  success.  His  easy  bow,  his  good 
stories,  his  style  of  dancing  and  ])laying  tennis,  the  sound  of  his 
cordial  laugh,  were  familiar  to  all  London.  One  day  he  was  seen 
among  the  elms  of  St.  .lami's’s  Park,  chatting  with  Drydcn  about 
poetry.  Another  day  his  arm  was  on  Tom  Durfey’s  shoulder;  and 
his  ^lajestv  was  taking  a  second,  while  his  companion  sang  ‘  Ehillida, 
riiillida,’  or  ‘  d’o  horse,  brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to  hor.se.’  dame.s, 
with  much  less  vivacity  and  good  nature,  was  accessible,  and,  to 
pcojile  who  did  not  cross  him,  civil.  But  of  this  sociableness 

illiam  was  entirely  destitute.  He  seldom  came  forth  from  his 
clo.set ;  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  public  rooms  he  stood  among 
the  crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies,  stern  and  abstracted,  making  no 
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and  Hiniling  at  none*.  11  is  Iroozing  look,  Ida  allonct',  tlu*  dn* 
and  concise  answers  which  ho  nttc'n'd  when  ho  conld  keep  silence 
no  longer,  disgusted  nohleinen  and  g(‘ntlenien  who  had  h(\u  ac- 
eiistoiued  to  l»e  >lappetl  on  I  Ik*  ha<*l\  h\  iIk'H’  ro\al  nia>ters,  oallod 
.lack  or  llarrv,  i*oijgrat  ulalt'd  about  race  cups,  or  rallied  about  i 
a<-tr»'ssrs.  'Tiio  \\omk‘ii  missed  tlo*  homage  <lm‘  lo  their  S('x.  'Hiev 
oh.MTVi'd  thai  llie  King  spoke  in  a  somewhat  impi*rious  tone  even 
«)  ilie  wife  t«»  wliom  is*  owi'd  so  iiUK*h,  and  whom  In*  sineen'ly  loved 
in  1  este»  me«l.  'I’liev  won*  amusi'd  and  shoekeil  lo  s(*e  him  when 
Ihi*  l*rim*(‘ss  Anne  (lined  with  him,  and  wh(*n  the  tirsi  gn‘(‘n  peas 
ot‘ the  year  w'(‘re  put  on  the  tal)h*,  devour  the  whole  dish  without; 
otlering  a  spoonful  to  her  Royal  Highness;  and  they  pronoinuvd 
that  this  great  soldic'r  and  politieian  was  no  better  than  a  Low' 


Dutch  bear. 

“  One  misfortune,  which  was  iinputc'd  to  liim  as  a  eriim*,  was  liis, 
had  Knglish.  IL*  spoke  our  language,  but  not  well.  His  acei'ut 
was  fon‘ign  ;  his  diction  was  im'legant;  and  his  vocabulary  seems , 
to  have  been  no  largt'i*  than  was  iu‘ci‘ssary  for  tin*  transaction  of 
business.  I'o  tlu*  ditllculty  which  he  felt  in  (‘xpressing  himsedf,  and 
to  his  consciousness  that  his  pronunciation  was  had,  must,  be  partly  1 
a.scrihcd  tin*  taciturnity  and  the  short  answers  which  gave*  so  mueli 
odcnc(*.  Our  lit(*raturt*  lie  was  incapable  of  ('ujoying  or  of  under¬ 
standing.  He  nev(‘r  onct*,  during  his  whole  reign,  showed  himself 
at  th(*  theatn*.  'I'he  poets  who  wrote  Pindarie  verses  in  his  praise 
complained  tliat  th(‘lr  tiighls  of  suhlimity  W(‘re  b(‘yond  his  (‘om- 
pri*ht*nsion.  'fhose  who  are  ac(piaint(‘d  with  the  ])anegyrieal  odea 
of  that  agi*  will,  pi'rhaps,  he  of  opinion  that  lu*  did  not  los('  luucli 
by  his  Igiioranei*.” — \'ol.  iii.,  pp.  50 — 52. 


In  closing  these*  volunies  for  the  present,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  regri't  at  the  faint  prosjK'ct  they  afford  of  the  completion  of 
tiiis  noble  work.  \\  e  iieartilv  wisii  Air.  Alacaulav  the  loiigcYitv 
of*  Ins  late  aeeoiiqdislied  triend,  Samuel  Rogers,  who,  since  we 
commenced  ibis  notice,  ('xpired  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-live; 
but  even  should  this  wish  be  realized,  and  should  the  prose¬ 
cution  ot  this  work  be  co-exteiisivc  with  liis  life,  be 'will  not  have 
iidtilled  bis  design,  if,  as  in  the  portion  bclore  us,  lie  should  take 
as  much  time  in  the  composition  of  Ids  volumes  as  was  occupied 

bv  the  events  they  narrate. 

•  % 
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Art.  VIII.  The  llAnriv  Text  aj  the  (fid  Teahniintt,  reri^^ed  from  ('ritical 
Sonrres;  heinff  on  attempt  to  pre^^cn*  a  purer  and  more  aareet  'lead 
than  the  reeeired  one  of  Van  der  fIo(tifht;  hi/  the  aid  of  the  best 
e.riMinfj  Mitteriah ;  ndth  the  principal  various  lieadint/s  found  in 
ancient  versions,  Jewish  hooks  and  JJ  i\terSf  Parallels,  Quota¬ 
tions,  dr.,  d'c.  r>v  Sanuiol  Davidson.  D  IK  Loiulon  :  Dngstcr, 
ISoT)  ]i|).  xvi.  and  (HKs.  (ul  ) 

\Ve  trust  that  tliis  caivrully-t'xocutod  voliiino  may  materially 
advance  the  eritieal  knowhali^e  oi‘  the  text  oi‘  the  Hebrew  scrip¬ 
tures,  espeeially  in  tliis  country. 

Many  must  he  aware  ol‘  the  j^pvat  va<4’iu‘m\ss  of  thniiji^ht  which 
])revails  on  tlie  suhjc'ct,  ('veii  on  tlu'  part  of*  those  wlio  might  he 
(‘xpi'cted  to  !)('  well  iuiornn'd.  Sonu'.  aecpiii'sce  in  treating  the 
eoinmoii  Ilehri'W  t(‘xt  as  though  it  were  ])('rle(‘t,  while  others  Hy 
oil’ into  the  most  boundh'ss  lietuicc'  ol’ eonJ(*et uri' ;  and  others 
again  adoj)t  anything  whieli  seems  to  tluan  to  Ix^  cy/r/ey/cc  against 
the  common  Ilebri'w  text,  witliout  weighing  at  all  what  may  he 
said  on  the  otlier  side,  or  whetlu'r  thesuih'red  evidence  be  really 
sueli  as  will  hear  ('xamiuation.  Tiiat  this  is  now  tlu*  state  of  the 
ease,  must  be  evident  to  all  who  arc  at  all  (;onversaiit  with  the 
suhj(‘ct. 

'fhe  common  ib'hn'w  text  is  followed  implicitly  by  some,  from 
the  dillieulty  wliich  tlu'v  fe(‘l  in  turning  to  anything  better,  and 
iVoin  the  want  of //c/yyvvr  authoritic's  for  anything  like  a  thorough 
revision,  which  would  carry  us  farther  back  than  tlio  Masoretic 
age,  or  about  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

Licence  of  conjecture  i)revails,  especially  amongst  those  who 
liave  either  studied  Hebrew  icithoaf  points^  oi*  whoso  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  very  superlicial :  they  lind  didiculties  and 
discrepancies  where  none  really  exist,  and  they  exliibit  not  un- 
freipicntly  a  temerity  which  is  as  sur[)rising  as  would  be  that  of 
a  schoolboy,  unable  easily  to  construe  Xenophon,  who  undertook 
to  rc;store  the  text  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 

A  resting  on  supposed  or  partial  evidence  is  commonly  the 
procedure  of  those,  who  have  in  some  manner  inddlu'd  a  strong 
feeling  of  oj)posit  ion  to  the  .Hebrew  text  as  transmitted  by  the 
dews,  and  thus  they  liave  recourse  to  tlie  IjXX.,  to  the  Sama¬ 
ritan  co])y  of  the  JVntatouch,  or  anything  else  wliieh  they  can 
use  for  their  purposes.  Such  ])ersons  often  accpilre  an  inflmaico 
wliich  is  far  froin  beneticial ;  since  partial  truths^  wdiich  they 
state,  are  remembered  and  used  by  tliosc  who  are  unable  to 
weigh  them,  ddius  it  is  that  >ve  hear  so  often  that  tlie  Sama¬ 
ritan  Dentateuch  is  contirmed  by  the  IjXX.  in  two  thousand 
places,  in  opposition  to  the  common  Hebrew  text;  such  a  state- 
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iiioiit  makes  a  doe])  imj)ro8sioii,  as  loii^  as  the  eoii\erse  ot  tlie 
])iotiire  is  k('j)t  out  of  sight.  And  thus  the  authority  ol  the 
l.XX.,  or  of  tlu‘  Samaritan  copy  (according  as  the  one  or  the 
otlier  may  he  under  discussion)  is  considered  to  be  greatly  con- 
firmed.  *JUit  let  the  irholc  truth  be  stated,  that  in/i/r  more  than 
two  thousand  ]dacos  the  liXX.  agrees  in  the  IViitateuch  \yitli 
th('  eommon  Hebrew  text,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Samaritan 
ci»i)y,  and  then  let  it  bi‘  added  that  this  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  thi‘  large  additions,  and  the  great  characteristic  readings  of 
the  Samaritan,  and  then  a  yery  different  impression  is  pro¬ 
duced, — an  impression,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  true  one.  ere 
it  not  for  the  effect  of  jKirtial  information,  we  should  not  see 
modiTii  writers  oeeasionally  upholding  the  Samaritan  readings 
wlu'ii  tlu‘y  appear  to  agree  with  the  LXX.;  and  also,  by  a 
great  inconsistency,  when  they  differ  most  widely:  thus,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  some  may  gravely  contend  that  the  Samaritan 
addition* at  the  end  of  the  ten  commandments,  in  Exodus  xx., 
has  strong  claims  to  be  received  as  genuine  ;  though  opposed  as 
it  is  bv  the  Hebrew  co])i(‘s,  by  the  JjXX.,  and  other  yersioiis 
from  the  Hebrew,  by  the  tenor  of  the  context,  and  by  the  con¬ 
tents  ;  h^r  in  this  Samaritan  interpolation,  God,  at  Mount  Sinai, 
is  made  to  giye  instruction  about  erecting  an  altar  on  Mount 
(lerizim,  which  lu'  is  made  to  describe  as  situated  beyond  Jordan, 


towards  the  west.  Such  is  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  Gld  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism,  eycn  amongst  those  who  ought  to  be  better  in- 
fonned. 


This  work  of  Hr.  Davidson’s  is  a  vigorous  attempt  to  rescue 
Hiblical  students  from  this  kind  of  uncertainty;  and  this  lie 
does  by  prt'senting  the  evidence  which  bears  on  every  important 
variation  wliich  is  at  all  supported  by  what  can  be  regarded  as 
testimony. 


( ’om|)aratiyely  little  u^e  has  been  made  of  the  extensive  colla¬ 
tions  of  Kennicott  and  He  Rossi.  Indeed  the  feeling  wdiich  the 
labours  ot  those  industrious  men  excited,  wuxs  more  one  of  dis- 
ai)pointmcnt  jirobably,  than  of  satisfaction ;  for  it  was  evident 
to  all  who  were  ca|)able  of  forming  a  judgment,  that  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  Hebrew  copies  from  one  another,  was  far  less  than 
might  have  bc'cn  reasonably  expected,  and  that  the  materials  for 
criticism  thus  afforded  were  proportionately  meagre.  Rut  il 
this  was  a  disappointment,  at  least  one  important  fact  was 
brought  clearly  into  light,  the  substantial  integrity  with  which 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  had  been  transmitted  from  the  seventh 


century,  and  onward;  so  that  wdiatever  injuries  of  importance 
the  text  had  rmnvt'd,  they  must  be  anterior  to  that  date ;  and 
tliat  the  whole  had  been  transmitted,  as  it  had  then  been  re¬ 
ceived,  with  the  injuries  wrought  by  time  and  chance,  neither 


concealed  bv  lal^o  masonry,  nor  yet  repaired  witli  material  of  a 
difierent  (piality  and  nature 

Dr.  Davidson,  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  describes  its 
plan  and  object,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  wliat  bad  pre¬ 
viously  been  done  as  to  the  revision  of  the  Hebrew  text,  on 
grounds  of  critical  evidence. 

II is  plan  exliibits  two  special  features,  (1.)  to  bring  into  pro¬ 
minence  such  readings  as  ought,  in  liis  opinion,  to  be  adopted, 
in  preference  to  those  wliich  stand  in  tlie  common  Hebrew 
editions;  and  (‘J.)  also  to  give  a  full  statement  of  the  readings 
wliicli  diifer  from  the  common  text,  and  wliich  can  be  considered 
jis  at  all  important. 

In  the  digest  of  various  readings,  the  word  or  words  of  Van 
dcr  1 1  ought's  text  stand  first  {(wcvpt  u'hoi  Dr.  Davidson  projwscs 
anothor  reading  as  jn'rfrralde) :  then  come  the  variations  with  a 
compendious  statement  of  authorities.  When  a  reading  which 
Dr.  Davidson  proposes  for  adoption  takes  the  lead,  the  autho¬ 
rities  in  its  favour  are  immediately  stated. 

It  was  originally  Hr.  Davidson’s  plan  to  admit  the  whole  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  so  as  to  have  produci'd  an  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  iliblc  critically  revised;  “but,”  he  says,  “unforeseen 
obstacles  occurred  to  thwart  his  dc'sign.  Wluai,  therefore,  it 
was  determined  to  ])rint  the  various  readings  alone,  the  author 
could  only  mark  in  them  those  wdiich  he  judged  to  be  the  true 
ones.”  1\  X. 

Those  who  are  accpiainted  with  Hamilton’s  “(\)dex  Criticus” 
of  the  Hebrew  Hible — the  first  attempt,  in  fact,  at  revision, — 
will  see  that  Dr.  Davidson  advances  far  beyond  the  point  reached 
(or  even  aimed  at)  in  that  work ;  and  many  who  would  iind  it 
impossible  to  consult  habitually  tlu'  volumes  of  Xminicott  and 
Di‘  Iiossi  (even  if  they  were  able  to  refer  to  them  occasionally) 
will  be  able  to  use  the  results  condensed  by  Dr.  Davidson,  wvVA 
case  as  well  as  with  profit. 

We  must  not  to  omit  mention,  that  here  and  there,  by  an 
occasional  short  note,  I  )r.  1  Davidson  conveys  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation  in  a  few  words  :  this  is  especially  the  case  in  certain 
|)assagi*s  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  corrupt,  but  to  which, 
if  rightly  understood,  no  exception  can  be  taken  on  critical  or 
other  grounds.  One  of  these  notes  we  will  (piote,  us  showing 
clearly  what  we  mean,  and  as  being  one  of  the  things,  which  in 
a  work  exclusively  critical,  admits  of  continuous  ([notation. 

“  Dent.  X.  (I.  This  verso  hns  h('en  gfuiorallv  dofuiu'd  (•<)rru[)f.  On 
coinpariuij;  Xiiinh.  xxxiii.  lil,  it  would  st  em  1  lial  t  lie  Israelites  iiiarcli(‘(l 
in  an  opposite  way  from  that  here  j^ivmi,  vi/..,  from  .M<)s<*rali  to  Ih'rie- 
j.aakan  ;  and  in  Numh.  xx.  22;  xxx.  liO,  it  is  said,  tliat  Aaron  dic’d  at 
Blount  lior,  not  as  here  at  ^loserah.  ’flu*  Samaritan  a;’;recs  lien3 
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with  Nmiih.  XX.  ‘J2 ;  xxx.  30 :  xxxiii.  31,  but  appnp  to  have  Ivon 
forrt*rU-(l  from  llu'r^c  j)la(rs.  Souu'  rritics,  as  Konuioott  and  (umMos.  ■ 
supposi'  that  tlu*  tt'xl  should  ho  aau'iulod  Irom  tiio  ^Samaritan,  while 
(hipollus  and  lloryhii^anl  think  tliat  tlioro  is  an  inlorjmlation.  The! 
formor  susp(‘ot^  versus  (I,  7  ;  tlio  laltor  (>,  /,  9,  9.  \\  ilh  i  loryhi^aiit 

.lahn  appears  to  ai;rt'o.  Ihit  thort'  is  no  ^mod  ground  for  sup[)osiii!r 
oorruj)iiiUi  or  intorpolalion.  in  Numb,  xxxiii.  is  rolatod  tlu‘ journoy 
from  Sinai  to  Kadi-sli,  at  \v]ii  *h  hit  I  or  plant'  tliov  tuiau'il  had;  anil 
wand  ‘rod  tliirt  v-oiglit  yi'ars.  vorsos  30,31,  ot  Xuml).  xxxiii.,  camtaui- 
ing  plaoi's  in  tlu'  orilor  in  which  tlu*\'  wi'ih'  visited  hv  the  Israolitos 
on  tl»o  ref  uni  to  Katlo.'^h.  On  tht'  othi'r  hand,  wlu'ii  tlu'v  wi'iit  froiii| 
Ih'oroth  Ih'm'-jaakan  to  .Mount  I  lor,  as  stated  in  tlie  ])resent  jilare, 
they  hail  left  Kadesl,  for  the  last  lime,  and  wt're  journeying  tt)  the 
flordan.  'I'lii'n'  is  no  dillioulty  in  suj)[)osing  that  Mount  I  lor  was 
also  named  ^leserah.  llenet*,  neitlior  the  sixth  versi',  nor  any  ol  the 
fidlowing  ones,  should  he  disturbed.’’ 


^hiff  Hoticcs. 


'I'In'  Ulrulrt :  u  ('<nitrH>utii)u  to  Sucred  S(on).  By  Thomas  Lynch. 

Lonhni:  ludii'rt 'I’lu'obald.  lSo5.  l*riee  Is.  (id. 

\Vi:  havt'  sohlom  seen  a  hook  with  a  more  appropriate  title.  As  the 
rivulot  rt'frcshi's  the  thirsty,  brings  music  to  his  ear,  and  cheers  him 
hvthi*  glatliu'ss  of  its  onward  tlow,  so  will  this  charming  volunu'  re- 
Irosh  anil  delight  tlu'  lu'art  of  thi'  Christian.  The  book  is  doserihed 
in  the  pri'faee.  as  “  one  of  short  Christian  poi'ins,  to  poriisi'  for 
stimulus  and  sol  iee,  or  to  sing  in  family  anil  social  communion.” 

\\  Idle  it  cannot  tail  to  aceomplisii  tlie  former  of  these  ohji'cts,  wc 
believe  it  will  hi'  hmnd  admirahlv  to  subserve  the  latter  also,  and  we 
shall  be  surprised  it  it  does  not  become  a  favourite  in  hundreds  of 
musii'al  tamilies,  its  hymns  gr  idnallv  taking  their  places  among  those 
which  have  been  long  consi'crat  d  by  dear  and  hallow'ed  associations, 
lo  tacilitate  this  usi'  ot  th«'  volumi',  the  author  has  given  ri'feri'nccs 
to  turn's  in  tin'  l\sidini.st.  In  r  'ad.ing  tlu'se  poi'ins  we  are  sometimes 
strongly  rendnded  ot  (Jeorgi'  II  I'bei  t,  sometimes  of  'rennvson,  occa¬ 
sionally  ot  Longtcllow,  and  not  >eidom,  in  passages  wiii're  stroujj.C 
thought  takes  its  rise  in  deep  feeling,  and  when  the  I'xtremity  of^ 
human  want  shows  itsclt  as  inciting  to  a  vigorous  elTort  for  divine  S 
aid,  ot  fdi/.aht'th  Barri'tt  Bri'wning.  Vet  is  ^Ir.  JiVnch  no  imitator:^ 
we  reganl  «»rigiualiiy  as  Iw'ing  on  •  id'  his  I'hicf  characli'rist ics.  and 
resemhl  inct*  to  the  various  pools  we  havi'  named  as  arising  from  hi:' jf'; 
largi' comp.iss  ol  heart  and  mind,  d'liat  ipiick  sensihilit  v  to  the  in*  ^ 
llueiicca  ol  nature,  which  so  pi’culiarly  bc'longs  to  the  poet,  is  very 
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(lent  in  those  pni^os,  anil  <i:ivcs  to  thorn  the  froshnoss  and  iinpulsivo- 
noss  to  which  Ihov  owi'  no  small  ])art  of  their  power.  For  instances 
of  this,  as  we  have  not  space  for  ipiotations,'  wi*  will  refer  the  reader 
who  mav  hecome  possessed  of  the  book,  to  thi'  ])oeiiis  l‘J,  IS,  riT,  and 
()!  ;  and  for  poems  whosi*  tendency  is  to  nerve  thl^  spirit  for  a  nold(' 
part  in  the  conllicl  between  ^ood  and  evil,  to  Xos.  SS,  ">  t,  S(»,  amongst 
manv  othm’s.  t^vi'iy  reader,  liowever,  will  soon  lind  for  himself  the 
turns  and  bends  in  thi'  Ixivuh't  whiav  to  his  own  eve  the  wat'*!* 
sparkli's  most  briijhlly,  accordintt  to  tlu?  spot  whei\' he  himself  may 
be  standinit,  and  to  the  ])oin'u  in  the  heavims  whenci*  the  snn  may 
shine,  ddieri*  an'  few  moo'Is  of  the  Christian’s  mind  which  will  not 
lind  in  this  V()lume  somethin!^  eonuj(‘nial.  But  tiu'  Inij^hest  j)raise 
which  the  book  beiore  ns  claims,  is  tluil  of  i^ivini;  utterance,  and  not 
uuworthilv,  to  those  a-ipiralions  of  the  Chrislian’s  lu'art,  whiidi  havi^ 
lh(‘ Saviour  foi*  their  obj(*ct.  'fhat  Christ  is  “th(‘  Bia'ad  of  Lite,”  is 
to  Air.  liVncii  noiMiipty  inidaphor,  but  a  livini;;  fact,  and  oni‘  on 
which  ihe  continual  pi’oi^^ress  ol’  tlu'  Chiastian  inlimati'ly  di'pi'nds. 
Wo  rejoice  that  in  not  a  fv*w  books  of  tlu‘  pri'sent  day,  issuini!;  from 
various  (piarti'rs  ol’  the  Christian  clnn’ch,  this  is  a  haidini;  idea,  and 
wi‘  l•(‘l;ard  it  as  tlu‘  nio.''t  hopeful  indication  th(‘  church  presents — tlu^ 
bri'j^ht  streak  in  llu‘  evc'nire'  skv,  on  which  the  ti*av(‘ller  ujazi's  tlu' 
moi’e  Ion  iuL^ly  for  the  darlv  clouds  anuind.  Any  wrilt'r  who  keeps 
befoi’e  our  view  tlu*  truth,  tiuit  tiu'  onlv  ri*al  and  vii^orous  life  wt‘  can 
live  is  that,  which  is  “  by  tin*  faith  of  tlu‘  Son  of  (lod,”  deserves  our 
wariiK'st  thaidxs;  and,  we  ladievi',  that  Air.  livnch  will  reci'ive  the 
•_,n’atitude  of  many  a  heart,  reminded  in  the  honi*  (»1‘  lu'ed  by  those 
poi'ins  whei'e  he  may  lind, 

“  'riic  strcnglli  t(»  Slitter  amt  the  will  to  serve.'’ 


Jdiinitif  ki’jit  (hti'iiKi  the  Jinssinn  ]V<n\  Jrnin  tltr  J>rpi/rlnn'  of  tUo  Aninj 
from  Kntfltiml  in  A/uH,  iSot,  to  fhr  lui/l  of  Srlmstojiol.  Bv  Airs. 
Ilenrv  Dubmdv.  London:  LouLruians.  iSoo.  1  vol.  8vo. 
i‘p.  :U1. 

I’r.KiiArs  it  may  .seem  at  iirst  sight  a  great  irnscalcnlal ton  in  a  lady 
to  .'>upj)ose  that  her  Diaiy  of  the  daily  occurrences  Nvhich  hi'fel  lu'r- 
self,  came  nndei'  her  notice,  or  wi'ri*  creditably  related  to  her,  should  he 
lavouri'd  with  any  portion  of  public  atti'iition,  w  h(*n  the  mind  of  tiio 
British  peoph'  is  so  inti'iit  on  the  events  of  a  struggle,  tin*  ultimate 
results  of  Nvhich  loom  bi'foi’e  the  eye  in  the  horizon  with  the  vastness 
of  a  vague  and  illimitable  importance.  And  yet,  jierhaps,  tlu*  writi'r 
of  tlu*  volume  before  ns  will  not  be  found  to  havii  committed  a 
luistaki*.  It  has  been  ri‘mark(*d,  that  in  tbe  linest-  -Nil  )in(*  landscape, 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  woidd  bi*  NvithdraNvn  from  crags  and  lakes, 
and  fascinated  to  the  distant  spot  wh(*re  an  individual  of  his  own 
sju'cies  Nv.as  di'seried  ;  .and  on  the  .'.ame  instinctive  principle,  the  ad¬ 
vent  uri*s  of  an  individual,  and  especi.ally  of  a  lady,  withdraw'  for  a 
time  tlu*  .attention  evi'ii  ot'  earnest  observers  from  the  grand  s]u*ctacle 
and  exciting  tluctuations  of  such  a  w.ar  as  we  are  now  engaged  in.  !  . 
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»«t  wi.l.  tl».  .IWican-^rf  i  “  “  tl,„,.*, 

ilitcrcsl  til.-  :iltriit'i)n  nf  -i  '  i  '‘’®,  ^  coiirso,  wliioli  eiiii  oulr  f 

'“'■■"'--‘•iHs,  a.ul  tlu  o;  i,;  birth. .5/ 

•■'.■a.l.T  w.,,,1.1  b..  |„vpa,r.I  to  takribr'!^r„/tir‘'‘o *  I 

ofso,,. '  ..ro::; ti.'^rsir ^ 

pH‘tty  little  ;ir,„v  sent  into  Ifie  Held  -i  •  t!  i  f  ^as  such  a  'i 

""r  M'-t  .■slablis|,o,|  Il„  ,.  ,  V-  "*  *'*“  Sardinians.  Ihd  i 

of  A.,;;: , ; ' , :  tho  jtnssian ;  i 

‘'ov  annv’  .Init  i  ;;!!  li  :.r‘rir  P 

■'O  jiivii.v  and  .s„  |„.,-f,.,.t;  ,|u.i|.  .n•|'ill,.t•v^l'"■  '^■  '^'■';''“‘'‘liartinfiit  is/ ■ 
and,  above  all.  tlieir  l)and.”_l*,  ;m.  '  ’  '  ‘'‘<-‘ii-  Siiards, 


""  ’’‘f  frou,  ,k 

-N.  .\.  W  O  lds,  bite  .''Di'i'l’il  ('  G'litiiie  of  Srhu.ilo/iol.  JJr 

from  tii(>  Seat  of  War  •>  voirsvo”*"r“‘*^  Jteraii 

r  .  ’  -  o\o.  i^oiidoii ;  Loiio-inans 

•'r'o  •''"‘Sr^oId^yTi:: V  l>“l-lic  rcmVo  to  r. 

•obnit  their 

•  i'<'ni  int.  His  de.seripfions  are  rem-n-li-il  1*"'*'^  ot  tlieir  war  eorro- 
look  pale  beside  t  he  m.r.reons  ^  ^  althougli 

.vet  we  do  not  kno^f  !f  ‘  k‘^  "'■'■'."bV’*  -''•••  of  4. 

'"■bauonr.  ihevdonot  place  the  retie,.  ‘1  ^  ''idividiial 

[•.U-Uing  .seenes  they  depict.  The  fi;  ‘''O 

a  "ei'ii  J.ords  laicaii  and  Cardiimii  w  i"|”  *  '  *‘‘’"lbion  of  a  dialogue ' 
V'.‘  •■;  '■'•‘.".'■r  which  has  been  mncT,  is  '  ."''7,"  «onie  light' 

l/'itl.t  lingad,-.  -On  the  ll  77  •  7, charge  of  die 
aide  of  the  plain,  were  three  (  r  four  s*'  7'"'^  ’"ba..iust  at  the  other 
about  OIK.  .Mrong.  They  «er,  n  o  n.  ''l''  7’"?  ^-‘'alrv, 

I'ord  t  ardigan,  with  the  JnVrht  Mr,""  7“''  b'  to  meet  us. 

oai  ing  down  to  the  plain  fWmi  onr^sl  l  ’  "“u-*  ‘be  hill 

|,i'  l'*'*n  *’*'** '’‘^*'''."age  the  enemv  •m'lV  lordship  seemed  to' 

the  ^1  horse,  and  threw  out  7.‘’^'‘‘.”*‘‘l'»sly  moved  forward : 

'  7""' ;  =';"l  <be  instant  on!  n  ' .  ,  “  The  enemy  did  t 

!h,  ‘b-'ir  ...avalrv  ti  h"‘  "  ‘'‘'‘''•1 

■  '■mud  themselves.  number  oVVm  !  .  ‘^1’  b'fantry,  | 

s-iil'r  '*1  '  of  the  hill  cl„,s,;  to**'7*'  ''‘ll  ranks  were  then  col- 1 

sir'  ,'■*  '"'I  *''"''l'"an  ••  ■  The  etvilrv  I  ‘‘‘'''li'.V)  and  laird  Jmc.aii  I 
^•rnvt.ons  tron,  J.  ,rd  a.lvanee.  I  have  in.j 

to  aioul  anything  likely  to  lead  to  a  j 
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fTOTieral  action  here.’  Lord  Cardigan  scorned  very  angry  at  this,  and 
Slid  two  or  throe  times,  loudly  and  haughtily,  ‘Am  1  in  command  of 
till*  Light  Brigailo,  my  lord?’  To  whicli  (Question,  wlien  lirst  asked. 
Lord  Lucan  replied,*  by  repeating  what  ho  had  previously  said. 
Afterwards,  he  made  no  reply  at  all.”  It  will  he  recollected  that  the 
order  of  Lord  itaglan,  for*  the  unfortunate  charge  of  the  Light 
brigade,  was  delivered  to  Lord  Lucan  by  Captain  Nolan,  the  aide-de- 
camp  of  (Jeneral  Airey.  The  writer  says,  of  the  ill-fated  Nolan: 
“  His  judgment  on  professional  subjects  was  freipieiitly  consulted, 
ami  often  deferred  to;  and  be  was  said  to  entertain  but  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  the  litness  of  either  Lord  Imcan  or  Jjord  Cardigan  to  com¬ 
mand  the  cavalry  brigade.”  This  opinion  is  supposed  to  account  for 
till*  censurable,  because  disrespectful,  tone  in  which  Captain  Nolan 
ilelivered  the  message  which  proved  his  own  death-warrant.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Wood  lias  presented  the  public  with  a  work  of  great 
inlt*rest,  and  one  which  will  materially  aid  the  historian  who  shall 
pi‘rpetnate  the  memory  of  the  struggle  iu  which  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  are  now  engaged. 


The  First  Four  Fool's  of  Milton's  Faradisc  Lost;  with  copious  FotrSy 
Grammatical,  Classical,  and  Critical.  By  C.  AV.  Connon,  M.A. 
London:  Longmans. 


i. 


"i 

J 
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But  few  persons  can  have  carefully  studied  the  “Paradise  Lost,”  with¬ 
out  feeling  how  much  more  learning  is  necessary  to  its  enjoyment,  and, 
indeed,  to  its  being  understood,  than  is  possessed  by  many,  perhaps 
bv  most  of  its  reailers.  “  Alilton  is  easv  of  comiirehension  onlv  to 

•  ^  t  • 

those  who  are  content  to  comprehend  a  very  little,”  and  any  work 
which  will  assist  the  young  stiulent  in  an  intelligent  and  complete  ap- 
|)rehension  of  the  jioet’s  meaning  deserves  success.  This  may  be  said 
of  the  book  before  us.  It  is  intended  principally  for  the  higher 
classes  of  our  schools,  and  for  teachers,  to  whom  the  expensive  anno¬ 
tated  editions  of  Milton  are  inaccessible ;  but  it  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  by  persons  of  any  age.  It  will  enable  many  to  understand 
much  which  they  have  hitherto  failed  to  comprehend,  and  to  appreciate 
some  niceties  and  beauties  of  expression  which,  without  such  aid,  they 
would  never  have  enjoyed.  The  notes  have  been  written  and  selected 
with  great  care;  the  allusions — historical,  classical,  and  mytliological, 
which  abound  on  almost  every  page,  are  explained,  and  ])arallel 
passages  from  the  classics  and  more  modern  writers  are  adduced. 
W  e  shall  be  surprised  if  the  public  do  not  set  a  higher  value  upon 
this  little  work  than  the  author,  in  his  modest  preface,  has  assigned 
to  it. 


Si  rmous  preached  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  by  the  late  Ilev.  Fre¬ 
derick  W  .  Robertson,  M.A.  Second  8eries.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  339. 
9s.  cloth.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 


W  K  noticed  the  First  Series  of  the  Sermons  of  this  lamented  clergy- 
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in;in  in  tiTiiis  of  niiusiuil  ooiiinioiuljition ;  nnd  similar  terms  are  dp. 
maiuled  bv  the  j)n'sent  one.  'fho  discourses  are  twenty-two  in  nmn. 
b(‘r,  on  subjiH'ts  baviin^  nothing  in  common.  Some  are  little  more 
than  brief  notes,  wliilc  scvi'ral  have*  almost  the  i'ompleteness  ot  ser- 
mo!is  |)rt‘j)arcil  tor  the  j)rcss.  trc'sh  perusal  only  (leej)eus  our 

re«;ret  that  the  aiuiable  and  i^ified  author  was  not  permitted  himself 
t<rpr(‘s<mt  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  thought  in  a  permanent  form  to  thp 
world;  but  we  are  very  i^rattd'ul  that  so  much  has  been  recovertMl  for 
our  use.  Tlu'  saiiu*  (pialitii's  that  aj>p(‘ar(‘d  in  the  tormer  voluiiip, 
ap])(*ar  in  this  ;  the  sami'  fi‘arlessness  oi  iiupiiry  and  ot  spei'ch,  the 
sam«*  frei'dom  from  ibrumlitii's  and  technicalities,  tlu*  same  siiejjular 
])ower  in  det(‘etiui^  thi'  inner  sense  and  relations  ot  thin<j;s,  tin*  samp 
i)eantvnnd  delieaev  and  viireur,  and  th(‘  same  tender  and  entliolip 
humauitv.  We  hv  no  mi'aiis  endorse'  all  the  opinions  maintained: 
some  of  th(*m,  and  on  mattc'rs  of  importanee,  we  dt'cldedly  I’l'p'd;  nor 
do  we  <lee!n  the*  modi*  in  which  others  are  ^nvsi’iiti'd  tree*  trom  ohjee- 
tion  :  hut,  on  the  whole*,  it  is  not  too  mueli  to  s:iy,  tlmt  Mr.  Kohe'rlsoii 
comhliies  the  ehii*f  exeelleneies  of  the*  h'aeliui:;  the‘oloi;iau:‘  of  I  he*  school 
(though  he,  [)crha])s,  would  not  have?  adndltcil  tlmt  In*  w:is  of  :iiiy 
sediool)  ^\ith  which  most  ihoui^htful  rcailcrs  will  at  once  a.ssociatp 
him. 


IndepnuJrncii  in  :  a  Hrlrf  Iliatoiif  oJ‘  the  Independent 

or  Coin/rrtf(itiona1  Churche.'i  in  that  Conn/ if;  eoninininij  Uiopnijihicnl 
\o/iee.'t  oj'  their  J\oitor,s' ;  ndth  an  I  It  nut  rat  ire  Mtj)  and  Ihinette 
Enjp'avinffR.  By  dohn  Sibree  and  M.  Castoii.  5s.  Bp.  4‘Jl. 
liondoii’:  Ward  ami  (\). 

Wi:  have  earofully  read  throuj^di  this  volume,  aiul  have  seldom  risen 
tVom  tlu*  perusal  of  a  work  with  more  ph'asure*  anel  ^?’c‘ater  advantage'. 
Wlu'ther  wt*  e*(mtemplate  the  varied  information  which  it  im|):irts, the 
caiholii*  spii'it  it  hrt'athcs,  or  the  unalle'e*tcd  simplicitv  of  its  stvle,  the 
I'ldo^y  <d  the  critic  must  ho  awareh'd  to  it  as  a  proeluctioii  of  iniieh 
pr:ictic;il  ut ility,  cah’uhitt'el  to  im]):irt  that  spe*eie‘s  of  kiiowlcdi^e  whieli 
allbrds  ific:ition  as  we*!!  as  instruction.  AlihouL>[h  tlu*  production 
bears  a  local  name*,  its  intcrt*st  will  not  be  coiifiiu'd  to  Warwickshire. 
W  t*  L^rcatly  misc:.lculale  its  popuhirity,  if  it  has  not  an  extensive 
circnleition.  :uul  ('spe*ci:\lly  as  it  is  accom])anii*el  bv  tlu*  disiiitcri‘sted 
assurance*  that  “should  any  j)rollts  arise  from  its  sale*,  they  will  he 
j;lvi*n  to  the*  \\  :irwii*kshir(*  Asse)e'iation  of  liule[u'iuh*ut  C'hurehes  for 
the  sprt':ul  ot  the*  (lospel  in  the  eh'stitnto  ])arts  of  the  eonntv.”  Wo 
can  eordi:dly  ri*commcn(l  the*  work,  ami  hope  its  eircnlation  will  bo 
e*ommen.>nr:ite‘  with  its  de*si‘ri.-<.  It  is  ;i  snitahh*  volnnu*  for  Ce)!igiv* 
jj;ation:d  and  ?Si:iul;iy  Scluml  Libraries  ami  Book  Societii's. 


Srrvn^n.^fovfhe  Times'.  By  Lharh's  Kiiii^sley.  Leap.  Svo.  Bp- 
Lomlon  :  John  A\  .  B:irker  and  Son. 

hM.iit TiiiNo  that  ^Ir.  Kinujsh'y  writes  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  man 
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thinj'H  an'  oniinoiitly  j>rnis('\v()rtliy.  W^o  contoss,  liowovor,  that  wo 
liko  him  hottc'r  in  any  nthor  oharaotor  than  as  a  sonnnniziT.  Wo 
havo  riH'onh'd  no  stinted  |)rais('  of  skiin'  of  his  prodnotions,  yot  are 
froo  to  aclniowh'di^o.  tliat  as  a  rolij^ions  tc'aclior,  ho  docs  not  rt'ali/.t' 
our  notion  (»f  what  is  n'(|nirod.  'Pho  proscmt  voluino,  for  instaiua*, 
whioh  contains  lW(*nty-two  sornions,  whilst  furnishiiii;  many  passaujos 
of  »;roat  pow(‘r  and  l>oauty,  fails  (‘i^ro^ioiisly  in  oxj)oiindin‘j;  to  tin' 
ii:n()rant  and  irndiii^ious  tho  way  of  (J oil's  moroy.  Wo  ^o  with  Mr. 
Kiiii^sloy  a  lonj];  way  in  naiomuMnu^  some  of  tho  storootypod  forms  of 
pulpit  expression;  hut  there  is,  to  our  minds,  a  want  of  oxpHeltuess 
and  scriptural  simplicity  in  the  views  which  are  broached  on  the  car¬ 
dinal  doctrine  of  man's  i I'dcinption.  'I'lu'  errors  discarded  are  net 
those  which  are  extensively  prevalent  in  any  ridii^ious  socii'ty  with 
which  W(' an*  convei’sant^  whilst  some  of  the  views  propounded  are 
frauLjht,  we  ht'lieve,  with  most;  serious  ])erils.  In  the  sermon,  for 
instanci*,  on  “ .)  ustilication  by  Faith,”  wt*  an*  told,  ‘Mhat  the  Church 
Catechism,  where  it  is  really  and  honestly  taui^ht,  ^ives  the  children 
an  honest,  frank,  sober,  Enj^lish  tempi'i*  of  mind,  which  no  other 
trainin!^  which  1  have  seen,  <j;ives and  the  author  subseipK'ntly 
adds,  addressing  his  hearers,  “  I  warn  you  trankly,  from  experience, 
that  if  you  ex})ect  to  make  the  avt*ra^i‘  of  i]nj>;lish  children  j^ood 
chiMi’cn  on  any  othei*  i^round  than  the  Church  C'atechism  takes,  you 
will  fail.”  dins  is  hinii;uai>;e  whicli  we  could  not  use,  and  which,  we 
vi'rily  believe,  is  the  opposite  to  truth.  The  same  objection  attaches 
toother  portions  of  these  discourses,  nor  can  wi*  conceive*  of  any  utan 
h('iii«j;  ;^niided  by  them  to  that  only  source  of  pi'tice  and  hojte  which 
Cod  has  mereifidly  unfolded.  We  say  thus  much  with  regret,  at  the 
satue  time  that  wt*  art*  prt*j)aretl  tt)  tlo  full  justict*  to  Hit*  frt'shnt'ss, 
varietl  illustrations,  anti  honest  earnestness  which  are  conspicuous. 


Ti((‘  Analojiji  of  ]\(Ti(jion  lo  ihv  Vonsfi! tfiion  and  Course  of  jVafare  : 
also  Fijh'rn  Scrnio/is  (on  siihjeefs  JAhiral),  Preacltrd  in  the  (Itapel 
oj  the  Iiidls  L\)!(rl.  By  .lt)st*ph  Bnlh'r,  D.C.Ji.  With  a  Life  of  the 
Author  ;  tt  (\)j)ious  Aualt/sis  ;  JSOtes  and  Indexes.  Bv  doseph 
Allans,  D.l).  dlu*  whole  tlesi<^nt*tl  for  the  Cst*  of  StudVnts  anti 
tdht'i’s.  rjino.  lY- ‘Is.  ()tl.  liOntlon  :  The  Kelii^lous  Tract 
Society. 

It  were  folly  to  ])en  a  word  in  commendation  of  Jlishtip  Butler’s 
“  Analoi^y.”  A  work  which  Sir  .).  Alackinto.^h  has  corret*tly  tlt'si»piatetl 
as  “tht*  most  tiri^inal  and  proftmntl  work  t*xtant  in  any  laiu^uai^e  oti 
the  ]dnlosoj)hy  of  rt*liu;it)n  ”  may  wt*ll  tlisjiense  with  eulogy.  It 
has  taken  its  place  amongst  the  nmst  ch(*rish('il  jwtxluctions  of  tin* 
human  mind,  d'he  worhl  will  imt  h't  it  tlit*;  and  a  hotter  service 
cannot  ht*  r(‘nd(*rt*d  to  the  ri>inu[  u^em'ration  of  th(*oloj^ians  than 
to  lainiliai’i/.t*  tht*m  with  its  sevt'n*  loujie  anti  prolound  tlistpiisititins. 

I  he  “  Analoi;y  ”  was  lirst  puhlishetl  in  l7dB,  and  we  art;  «;latl  tt)  iintl 
that  th(*  Kelijriojij^ 'Pi-jct  St)ciety  has  inctirporatetl  it  in  their  “Bdu- 
catiuiial  Sta'ics  ”  now  in  courst*  of  [lublication.  In  tlu*  iH  puhlication 
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boforo  iis  t’ousidoniblc  piiins  hj\vc  boon  Itikcn  with  the  text.^  In  the 
“Analo^-v”  1  lie  edition  ot‘  Professor  Pitzj^erald  has  been  followed; 
whilst  the  ‘*SiTinons”  are  ri“[)rinted  Iroin  the  fourth  edition,  winch 
w'as  issiK'd  under  Ihitler's  own  supervision.  An  analvsis  ot  each 
ehapt(*r  is  ijiven,  which  is  not  inti'iided  to  supersede  the  text,  but 
simply  to  help  in  studviin;  it.”  Frequent  notes  are ’also  appended, 
which*  the  editor  remarks  have  a  threefold  aim  “Sometimes  they  { 
^ive  the  history  of  the  opinions  Butler  is  refuting,  or  trace  the 
intluence  of  Butler’s  own  views  on  later  writers;  soinetimes  they 
correct  or  modify  arguments  which  more  modern  inquiry  has  showu 
t<»  b(*  of  qut'stionable  force;  and  sometimes  they  point  out  what  most 
Christian  imm  will  admit  to  be  deticiencies  in  the  evangelical  tone  or 
sentiments  of  the  author.”  The  editor’s  contributions  extend  to 
soimwvhere  about  one  hundred  pages,  and  whether  consisting  of 
preface,  meimdr,  analysis,  or  notes,  they  are  distinguished  by  sobriety, 
judiciousness,  t'xtensivt*  research,  and  clear  thinking.  Dr.  Angus  has 
laid  the  stmlenls  of  Butler  under  considerable  obligations  by  the  aid  | 
he  has  rendertal ;  and  we  cordially’  recommend  his  edition  to  the  pre- 
fiTtmee  of  our  readers. 


Jirconh  of  the  Buhhlcton  Parish ;  or.  Papers  from  the  Experience  of 
an  American  Minister.  l*2mo.  Pp.  800.  London:  11.  K.  Lewis. 

Wk  an'  no  helievers  in  the  immaculate  purity'  of  dissenting  ehurcbes. 
Probably  wt'  are  more  fri‘e-spokt*n  on  this  subject  than  some  of  our 
readtTs  approve.  We  admit  that  many  serious  evils  do  exist  amongst 
diss('nters,  :md  insti'ad  of  w  ishing  such  facts  to  hi*  concealed  lest  the 
(‘iiemy  should  triunq>h,  we  wouhl  havethc'in  freely  and  openly  admitted. 
Such  a  course  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  only  one  likely  to  secure  their 
amendment,  and  on  this  conviction  we  have  been  aecustonu'd  to  act.  | 
But  notwithstanding  this  ilisposition,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
the  pr(‘S(‘nt  volume  sketches  a  state  of  things  of  which  we  hav'c  no  ';^E 
knowledge,  and  which  we  do  not  believe  exists  either  in  America  or  in 
Lngland.  It  purports,  as  the  title-page  indicates,  to  detail  “the  Ex* 
piTicnce  of  an  Ami'rican  Minister,”  but  though  wo  have  read  much  of 
AiiMTican  religious  society,  and  have  conversed  with  ministers  from 
the  States  ot  all  varieties  of  creeds  and  denominational  connexions,  we 
never  met  with  anything  that  answtTs  to  these  professed  “  Becords 
of  tin*  Bubbleton  Parish.  ’  M  e  believe  the  volume  to  be  a  gross  cari* 
catun*  in  wliich  existing  evils  are  greatly'  magnified,  and  counter¬ 
balancing  benehts  are  so  dwarfed  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  We  know 
not  who  mav  be  the  author  ot  the  volume,  but  if  it  be  expected  to 
prmluct*  in  this  country  an  impression  unfavourable  to  the  voluntary 
system,  it  should  have  borne  a  nearer  resemblance  to  facts  with  which 
we  As  it  is,  we  throw'  the  volume  aside  as  clever,  but 

untruthtul,  skill ul  in  some  of  its  delineations  of  character,  but  utterly 

wanting  in  those  moral  qualities  which  give  weight  to  a  religious 
ri*tormer.  o 
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J  Sdhool  A  this  of  Astro)wm  If,  comprisinff  in  Eiffhtcen  Plates  a  con- 
plete  Series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  drawn  with 
the  fjreatest  care  from  Original  and  Authentic  Documents.  Bv 
Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.B.S.E.,  Ac.  Edited  by  J.  B.  llinn, 
r.B.A.8.  Imp.  8vo.  Edinbnrgli  and  London :  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  lii^hly  of  ^Ir.  Keith  Johnston’s  “School 
Atlasi's,”  or  of  the  “  Physical  Atlas,”  by  which  they  were  ])receded. 
Thev  constitute  a  new  era  in  <:[eo<^raphical  science,  and  are  correctly 
deserib(‘d  bv  Professor  Pillans  as  “tlu*  greatest  boon  that  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  in  recent  times  on  this  branch  of  knowledge.”  We  have  seen 
their  inllnence  on  the  learner,  and  had  opportunities  of  testing  both 
tlu‘lr  accuracy  and  their  fulness.  “The  x\tlas  of  Astronomy  ”  is  every 
way  worth V  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  “  It  lias  long  been  my 
ojiinitm,”  says  ]\rr.  Johnston,  “  that  an  atlas  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
uniform  in  size  and  style,  would  form  a  useful  and  appropriate  addition 
to  my  series  of  eh*mentary  works  on  Physical,  Classical,  and  General 
(leography.”  This  ojiinion  was  conlirmed  by  the  judgment  of  many 
engaged  in  practical  education,  and  linding,  on  iiupiiry,  that  no  work 
existed,  “combining  elementary  facts  with  scientilie  precision,”  Mr. 
Johnston  ha|)pily  determined  on  the  publication  of  a  new  work,  in 
which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  and  assistanc(‘ 
of  Mr.  Hind,  “  under  whose  superintendence  tlie  whole  work  has  been 
arrang(‘d.”  The  maps  are  distinctly  drawn,  with  every  aid  which  the 
advanced  state  of  astronomical  science  furnishes ;  and  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  letter-press  constitute  the  most  pleasing  and  effective 
introduction  to  the  study  of  astronomy  that  can  bo  imagined.  The 
eye  is  thus  rendered  subservient  to  the  intellect.  In  this  respect,  at 
least,  Mr.  Johnston  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  our  only  regret 
in  rtrommending  the  volume  is,  that  no  such  aid  was  supplied  to  our 
vouthful  studies. 


Lectures  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in 

Exeter  Hall,  from  Norember,  1851,  to  February,  1855.  Post  8vo. 

Pp.  500.  London:  Nisbet  and  Co. 

It  is  sullicient  to  mention  the  subjects  of  these  Lectures  with  the 
nanu's  of  their  authors,  to  satisfy  our  readers  of  the  valm*  and  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  volume.  “The  Origin  of  Civilization;”  “Labour,  Best, 
and  Becreation ; ”  “  Popular  Fallacies;”  “Glory  of  the  Old  Testa- 
uumt ;  ”  “  Philosophy  of  the  Atonement ;  ”  “  Man  and  his  Masters  ;  ” 
“ The  Intelligent  Study  of  Holy  Scripture;”  “Constantinople  and 
(ireek  Christianity  ;  ”  “  Agents  in  the  Bevival  of  the  Last  Century  ;  ” 
“God’s  Heroes,  and  the  AVorld’s  Heroes ;”  “The  Dignity  of  Labour ;” 
“Bagged  Schools;”  and  “Opposition  to  Great  Inventions  and  Dis¬ 
coveries,”  are  the  topics  discussed,  whilst  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
l^rs.  Cumming,  Archer,  Burgess,  and  Guthrie,  the  Bev.  IMessrs. 
baiulels,  Hugh  Stowell,  Henry  Alford,  Jiuke  H.  Wiseman,  (lurncy, 
Newman  Hall,  and  Samuel  Martin,  and  John  B.  Gough,  Esq.,  are 
tlie  lecturtTs.  Where  all  are  excellent  it  were  invidious  to  institute 
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comparisons.  Wo  liave  our  lavouritos,  and  iMudd  (‘asily  s])ociry  tlu  ni.  | 
liut  wo  protor  rocomineinlinK  our  readers — yoiiufj;  men  ospeeially-— to  | 
^ivo  ti»e  whole  volume  an  attentive  and  repeated  ])erusal.  The  series  5 
does  not  yield  to  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  this  is  saying  much  on  ^ 
its  behalf.  jj 


The  Lifeontl  Travels  of  If erodofttn,  in  the  Fifth  Ccntnrj/  hrfore  C,\nst: 
an  hnaffinarn  lilofjraphf/^  founded  on  Fart.  lit nsf raUve  of  the.  ^ls^ 
tori/^  Manners^  Itelitjiony  Literafnre,  ^ir/s,  aud  Social  Condi! ion  oj 
the  (i recks,  Ft/i/pfians,  Persians,  liahjilvnians,  ilchrcws^  Sci/thnms, 
ami  other  ancient  nations,  in  the  dai/s  if  Fcriclcs  and  dSchcminli. 
Ity  .1. 'I'alhovs  WheidtT,  r.K.(  J.S.  In  Two  Volunu's.  Post  Svo. 
London;  Longmans. 


In  o\ir  notice  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  (u'ogra])hy  of  Herodotus,”  we  ad- 
v<*rt»‘d  to  the  pn»jected  appearance  of  tlu*  present  work,  whicli  we 
have  now  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  onr  re:i(h*rs.  It  is  “an 
atteioot  to  givi*.  in  a  popidar  form,  a  eomph'tc*  survey  of  tlie  principal 
natiiins  of  the  ancient  world,  as  they  wi're  in  th(‘  days  of  Pericles  aud 
.\t‘hemiah.  With  tins  view  the  author  has  written  an  Imaginary 
l<i»>graphy  of  IL'nahUus,  th(‘  (In'ek  historian  and  geogra[)lu‘r,  who 
thmrislicd  in  the  lifth  century  h(‘lore  C'hrist ;  and  hy  (leserihing  his 
snppowal  t ravids  to  tlu‘  most  nmowned  cities  and  countries  of  an- 
titpiity,  hi*  has  been  enahled  to  r(‘vi(*w  their  several  histories,  narrate 
their  national  traditions,  descrihe  the  appearance  of  each  pi'ople,  point 
out  their  peculiarities  and  manni'i’s,  and  develop  the  various  religious 
views  and  ideas  which  helong  to  their  several  mvthologies.”  'I'he 
plan  of  the  work  was  prohahly  snggesti'd  hv  the  “ 'fravi'ls  of  Aiia- 
charsis,"  and  the  mann(‘r  in  which  it  is  exeenti’d,  Avhilst  open  to 
much  criticism,  is  conducive  both  to  tin*  instiaielion  and  (‘iiti'rtain- 
immt  ot  intelligent  rcadi'rs.  d  he  men*  scholar  will  turn  from  the 
work  dissat i-lied,  hut  tlu*  geiu‘i‘al  reader  will  gather  fi’om  its  pages  a 
large  amount  ot  information,  tor  which  he  would  have  been  disiii- 
clineil  to  seek,  hut  tor  the  attractive  form  in  winch  it  is  here  exhi-  * 
hited.  I  he  authority  ot  Herodotus  has  been  disputed,  and  iht‘re  is  no 
doubt  that  itlle  tales  and  unfounded  traditions  Wi‘re  retailed  by  him. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  dt'dnctions  which  it  may' be  proper  | 
to  make  on  this  account,  the  old  (ireek  is  our  safest  and  best  guide, 
and  we  arc  glad  that  Mr.  \\  heeler  has  selecU'd  him  as  the  hero  of  liw 
imaginary  biography.  He  has  correeted  what  is  doubtful  by  the 
seAi'rer  erilieism  ot  modi'rn  times,  and  displays  throughout  his  voimnes 
a  range  ot  reading,  and  a  diserimination  and  soundness  of  judgment 
which  greatly  strengthen  contidenee  in  his  eonedusions.  “The  Jiife  and 
IraAcls  ot  lli'ruilotus  arc  thus  made  a  most  instru(*tive' and  eutc^ 
taining  iutioduetion  to  ancient  history,  and  as  such  we  stronglv  re* 
eoininend  the  work.  \\  0  know  no  volumt*s  b(*tter  litted  to  attract 
the  youthtul  student,  or  to  supply  the  iMiglish  reader  with  a  more 
vivid  and  hle-like  portraiture  of  ancient  times. 
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J  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  By  Diarlca 
Kicharcl  AVoUl.  Post  Svo.  Pp.  1^01/  Lomloii :  Longmans. 

\Vi:  li.avo  roail  tins  volnmo  with  oonslderahlo  ploasniv.  It  is  the  pro- 
iliu'tion  of  an  int(‘Higont,  caiulid,  and  wtdl-infonnod  man,  who,  without 
imirh  profossion,  speaks  in  a  manner  entitltal  to  respect,  and  is  gene- 
rallv  riglit  in  the  opinions  lie  avows.  Mr. AV'eld  is  a  barrister,  and,  as 
W(‘ think,  very  wisely  priderred  spending  his  vaeation  on  the  other  side 
(tf  tli(‘  Atlant  ie  to  frittmang  it  away  amidst  the  idl(‘  eroAvd  of  Kuropiani 
tourists.  With  this  vi(‘W  he  sailed  from  liivt'rjiool  in  tht'  America” 
sti*aiiu‘r, and  speedily  e.rrivi'd  at  Poston, — “thankful,”  lie  says,  “that, 
at‘l(‘r  many  a  long  day-dr(*am,  I  was  at.  I(‘nglh  in  tlu'  Liiiti'd  State's.” 
Prom  Poston  lu*  proei'ethal  through  t^inada,  visit  ing  Mont  real,  (^)n(‘hee, 
Toronto,  Pnifalo,  and  Lhicaigo,  not  omitting  ol*  course  tlu'  e(‘lehratt‘d 
I'alls  of  Niagara,  and  the  magnilicimt  lalo'S  with  which  tlu*  Pritish 
1errit(ti’ies  ahonnd.  I'l’om  Canada  lu*  passed  through  si'veral  of  tlu* 
Stales,  visiting  Cincinnatii,  Colnmhns,  Camhridgi*,  Washington,  Kich- 
inoiul,  Pali imort*,  Philadi'lphia,  and  New  York.  1 1  is  views  ot*  American 
.society  an*  ihost*  of  a  sound-minded  aiul  gi*nerous  man.  lie  doi*s 
n*ady  justice  to  tlu*  good  <pialities  hy  which  it  is  distinguislu*d,  at  the 
same  liim*  that  lu*  fri'cly  rt*eords  his  judgmi*nt  against  some  of  its 
altrihutes.  On  tlu*  slave  (piestion  he  writes  like*  an  Englishman  ;  hut 
his  slaleiiu'uts  want  tlu*  force  of  intense  conviction.  The  sc(*nes 
uitiu'ssed  at  tlu*  Itichmoud  Slave*  Auction  iMart,  are  referred  to 
ill  t(*rms  sidlicienlly  explicit  to  make  th(*ir  import  known.  Slavi'iy 
is  as  ollensivi'ly  disgusting  as  it  is  unchristian  and  imjiious.  Oii 
oiu*  point  Mr.  Weld  has  unintentionally  fallen  into  error.  l)e- 
."crihing  the  scene*,  which  he  witnesseel,  of  an  adult  negrei  baptism 
at  Jtichmoiiel,  lu*  spe*aks  e)f  the  bapti/.eel  as  “  e*anelidates  lor  hap- 
tismal  re*g('ne'ration,”  anel  afterwaials  te‘lls  us  that  “all  prese*nt  were 
lirmly  persuade'el  salvatiem  alte*nele*d  the*  cere*mony.”  Neiw,  it  is  the 
e*arelinal  eleictriiu*  of  tlu*  Antipa'elohaptists,  that  t.luise  emly  are  proper 
Mihje'e'ts  leir  the*  rite*  who  give*  e*re*elil)li*  I'vide'nee*  of  being  reneweel  in 
tlu*  “te*mj)e*r  of  tlu*ir  niinels.”  Jii'ge‘ue*ralie)n,  the*refore,  according  to 
laeir  views,  must  precede*,  not  lollow  tlu*  ceremony. 


lit'Voi'um  in  Conumtu  Life.  A  Sennon  preached  at  Crafhie  ChnrcJt, 
htforr  her  Mnje.shf  the  (^neen  and  Prinee  Albert.  Py  the  Jh*v.  John 
t'airel,  Al.A.  JMackwood  and  Sons,  1855. 

I’hioM  the  fact  that  this  Sermon  Avas  published  by  her  Majesty’s  com¬ 
mand,  it  is  fair  to  pre'sumc  that  it  attracted  a  somewhat  larger  share 
of  royal  .attention  than  those  to  Avhich  she  is  in  the  habit  of 
liste'iiing.  If  so,  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  that  jiractical  good 
se'nse  which  is  generally  supposeal  to  be  a  main  fe*ature  in  the 
e’haracter  of  the  V^iUH*n.  The  text  chosen  by  the  Preacher  is  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  “  Not  slothful  in  business, 
lervent  in  spirit,  s(‘rving  the  Lord;”  and  his  first  obj(*ct  is  to  show 
that  religion  and  business  .are  compatible,  and  ought  to  be  attended 
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to  hiiHult fiiicouslv — tiult  IS,  tlijit  i\  ilcvout  stuto  ot  mind  IS  not  to  1 
oultlviitod  on  Suiiduy  only,  as  if  it  were  inconsistent  with  attention 
ti)  duilv  (hity,  or  (as  Mr.Caird  liappily  exi)resses  it,  eonsiderinnj  the 
eireninstaiuTs  in  which  lie  was  ]>laced,)  “as  it  religion  were  a  robi 
too  tine  for  common  wear,  hut  talnm  out  solemnly  on  state  occasion 
and  solemnly  put  aside  when  the  state  occasion  is  over.”  Jle  show 
that  it  is  not  only  possible,  hut  the  duty  and  the  happiness  of  man 
to  live  a  lift'  of  piety  amidst  the  most  engrossing  cares  and  ])ursiiiti 
of  the  wtirltl ;  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  becomt'  a  hermit  in 
order  to  bo  a  saint. 

“  We  need  not  Md,  for  cloistered  cell, 

Onr  neij^hbour  :ind  <mr  work  farew’cll : 

The  trivial  naind,  the  common  Uisk, 

May  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask, — 

Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  God.” 


Mr.  ('aird,  in  a  word,  makes  clear  the  important  prineiph*,  that 
religion  consists,  not  so  much  in  doing  spiritual  or  sacred  acts,  as  in 
doing  secular  acts  from  a  sacnul  or  spiritual  motive.  In  elucidating 
this,  he  aims  at  no  rhetorical  ellect,  and  introduces  imaginative 
ornament  but  very  sparingly,  and  never  for  ornament’s  sake ;  yet, 
wlu'ii  ht*  uses  illustration,  he  does  so  with  great  beauty;  as,  for 
example,  in  a  passing  comparison  which  ho  institutes  between  the 
twofold  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  their  orbit  and  on  their 
axis,  and  the  twofold  activities  of  man  “round  the  heavenly  imd 
the  earthly  centre.”  J5ut  as  the  preacher  ajiproaches  the  close  of 
his  discourse,  lie  strikes  into  a  deeper  and  a  purer  vein  of  evangelical 
truth — that  vein  from  which  alone  princes  and  jieasants  can  be 
lastingly  enriched.  We  should  be  glad  to  be  persuaded  that 
hi'r  Majesty  listens  habitually  to  such  sentiments  as  these: 
“  No  religion  can  be  gewuine,  no  goodness  can  be  constant  or  lasting, 
that  springs  not,  as  its  primary  source,  from  faith  in  desus  Christ. 
To  know  Christ  as  my  Saviour — to  come  with  all  my  guilt  and  weak¬ 
ness  to  Him  in  whom  trembling  penitence  never  fails  to  find  a  friend 
— to  cast  myselt  at  11  is  feet  in  whom  all  that  is  sublime  in  divine 
holiness  is  softened,  though  not  obscured,  by  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
human  tenderness — and,  believing  in  that  love  stronger  than  death 
which,  for  im*,  and  such  as  me,  drained  the  cup  of  untold  sorrows, 
and  bore  without  a  murmur  the  bitter  curse  of  sin,  to  trust  my  soul 
for  time  and  eternity  into  his  hands— this  is  the  beginning  of  true 
religion.  And  it  is  the  reverential  love  with  which  the  believer  must 


eviT  look  to  Him  to  whom  he  owes  so  much,  that  constitutes  the 
main-spring  ot  the  religion  ot  daily  life.  Selfishness  may  jirompt  to 
a  formal  religion,  natural  susceptibility  may  give  rise  to  a  titful  one- 
hut  tor  a  lite  of  constant  tervent  Jiiety,  amidst  the  world’s  cares 
and  toils,  no  motive  is  sutlicient  save  one-lself-devoted  love  to  Christ.” 


ft . 
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of  tljf  Montlj. 


The  Puoc.ress  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea  during  the  last 
two  months  lias  been  tedious  and  unsatislactory.  Since  tl\e  capture 
of  Kinburn  by  the  allied  forces,  lew  events  have  been  reported  tVoiii 
i  t  his  scene  of  operations  of  a  nature  to  gratify  or  even  to  excite 
])ublic  curiosity.  The  allied  fleets  have  been  occupied  in  making 
the  best  of  this  success,  and  by  establishing  themselves  in  their 
>new  position,  and  thoroughly  acquainting  tliemselves  with  these 
waters,  have  sought  to  make  this  the  centre  of  some  more  important 
i operations  in  the  spring.  In  Asia,  however,  the  war  presents  an 
appearance  of  far  great(*r  activity.  W  bile  Omar  Pasha  was  hastening 
by  forced  inarehes  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Oeneral  Williams 
and  his  eolleagues,  who  were  successfully  maintaining  their  position 
at  Kars,  he  encountered  a  Russian  force,  greatly  superior  in  numbers 
to  his  own,  on  the  river  Ingour,  and  after  a  battle  of  five  hours’ 
duration,  comjiletely  defeated  them,  forced  the  passage  of  the  river 
at  four  points,  and  pushed  on  towards  Kutals.  Rut  no  bravery 
and  no  powers  of  endurance  have  jirevailed  to  save  Kars  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jtussians  ;  and  famine  has  effected  that  which 
force  had  failed  to  accomplish.  Cut  off  from  all  sujiplies  the  de’ 
lenders  were  compelled  to  eat  their  horses,  and  on  the  failure  of  this 
tesource  to  resort  to  expedients  which  recal  the  ri‘collection  of  some 
©f  the  most  tragic  sieges  of  antiquity.  General  Williams  and  his 
brave  troops  remain  as  prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  Itussians. 
^leanwhile  negotiations  for  peace  are  being  renewed  under  auspices 
l^hich  afford  a  prospect  of  success.  A  mission  of  General  Canrobert 
i'  the  King  of  Sweden  opened  the  way  for  a  treaty,  which  has 
Dow  been  concluded  between  Sweden  and  the  western  powers, 
r  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  in  ca.se  of  the  Czar  persisting 
111  his  course  of  insane  ambition,  both  Sweden  and  Denmark  will, 
^Iti  the  spring,  unite  their  arms  w  ith  those  of  England  and  France  in 
Uhe  Raltic.  This  prospect  has  evidently  occasioned  serious  alarm 
Prussia  and  Austria  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  meanness  and  trickery 
^  ¥hich  have  marked  the  policy  of  those  powers  hitherto,  it  seems 
fqpr.  bable  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  will  lead  them  to  the 
•tioption  of  such  a  tone  towards  Russia  as  will  demonstrate  to  her 
tJiJit  her  case  is  hopeless,  and  that  there  remains  no  alternative  but 
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submission.  It  is  i^ratifyini;  to  learn  tliat  tlie  eoiulition  of  tlio  allied 
tnM.psinlhe  (>im(‘:i  is  almost  all  that  could  be  desired.  Intem- 
|»(*ram’e  is  fast  diH'lininj;' ;  bills,  tents,  j)roNisions,  and  cookinuj  uteiisik 
an*  abundant  ;  and  it  is  j^t*nerally  admitted^  that  the  Hiilish  aniir 
is  now,  on  the  whole,  as  well  eared  for,  as  health\,  and  in  as 
ordt'r  as  ean  be  exjx'eted  ot  any  body  of  troo])s.  Here,  then, 
we  quote  from  the  Tiinra^  i\i  the  close  ot  the  second  \ear  ot  war 
are  the  allies  established  on  four  important  points  of  the  Russian 
tt‘rritiirv.  Not  only  bv  tlu*ir  shi[)s,  but  by  land  garrisons,  they  hole 
the  mouths  of  the  Dneiper  and  the  Don,  while  their  grand  army, 
numerous,  well  fi‘d,  well  ecpiipped,  and  sanguine  of  success,  Mait? 
only  for  the  tilting  season  to  march  to  new  yictories.” 

ThK  ('o.VCOllDA T  11KTWKK>  TllK  l\)l*E  AND  THE  l^MPEKOR  OF 
A  rsTHi  A,  which  was  formally  promulgated  on  the  5th  ot  Moicmbtr 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  and  has  led  to  some  earnest  contro 
v«*rsv.  It  is  dillicult  to  sav  whether  it  illustrates  more  strikinglv 
the  unabated  lust  of  spiritual  despotism  which  has  ever  distinguishec 
till*  ])apacy,  or  the  pitiable  subscryience  of  the  Emperor  and  hi? 
pas.siye  Mibjt'cts.  It  consists  of  thirty-six  distinct  articles,  every 
tun*  of  them,  as  has  Ix’en  truly  said,  a  deadly  stab  to  freedom  o! 
conscience  and  tlu*  imh‘pendence  of  the  crown,  the  church,  and  th 
laity  of  Austria,  'fhe  lirst  article  declares  the  maintenance  of  th 
Roman  Datholic  religion,  with  all  the  priyileges  which,  by  the  lavj| 
of  tin*  church,  it  ought  to  haye,  unlimited  persecution  of  heretk*? 
being  of  the  number.  Thus  fall,  at  a  single  blow,  that  liberty  o!| 
conscience  ami  freedom  of  opinion  in  religious  matters  which  havfj 
hitluTto  so  honourably  distinguished  the  Austrian  Goyernment 
d'he  st'cond  article  giyes  to  tin*  bishops,  clergv,  and  laity, 
communication  with  the  Rope  without  the  intervention  of  the  tem- 
]>oral  ruler,  thus  depriving  the  Emperor  of  any  power  or  coiitr'i 
over  the  national  church,  and  placing  it  in  the  power  of  the  l*ope  toi 
<amtriye  and  execute  the  most  dangerous  conspiracies  against  th 
(ioyt‘rnment.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  doctrine  of  imperium  i* 
imprno  further,  and  toh*rant  Austria  has  thus  submitted  to  a  yoh 
which  would  have  been  8corm‘d  by  bigoted  Spain  in  the  days  t* 
ferdinand  and  Isabella.  1  he  third  article  gives  the  bishops 
authority,  pastoral  and  legislative,  over  their  clergv  ;  and  the  fourt-| 
places  this  authority  under  the  control  of  the  Ihipal  Chair.  TbI 
fifth  article  places  all  public  and  private  schools  under  the  control o’i 
tin*  bishops;  and  the  sixth  gives  the  bishops  the  power  of  appointiu? 
and  remoiing  the  only  persons  allowed  to  teach  sacred  theology 
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The  seventh  article  provides  tliat  none  but  C’atliolic  professors  rhall 
be  allowed  to  teach  anythincj  in  the  middle-class  schools,  and  the 
h(»oks  of  instruction  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  bishops.  By  the  ei^dith 
article  the  Kmpcror  is  permitted  to  choose  the  inspector  of  the 
schools  of  the  diocese,  but  under  the  det^radinu:  condition  that  the 
candidates  from  whom  he  is  to  seh‘ct  shall  be  chosen  by  the  bishops. 
The  ninth  article  promises  the  help  of  the  (lovernmeiit  to  snpprt'ss 
such  hooks  as  are  danj^erons  to  relii^ion  in  the  jndi;ment  of  the 
bishops.  The  tenth  article  establishes  ecclesiastical  courts  for  the 
|)unishment  of  the  elerj^y  and  the  trial  of  cases  ndatinjj;  to  marria'^e 
and  betrothal.  The  eleventh  article  arms  the  bishop  with  the  power 
of  inflict  in ecclesiastical  ]ninishment  on  clergy  and  laity;  and  the 
twelfth  article  surrenders  to  the  sj)iritnal  courts  the  power  of  deciding 
on  the  nj];ht  of  patnmaoe,  except  in  the  case  of  a  disputed  succession. 
It  further  contains  such  lan<i[nau;e  as  the  followin«j;:  “  Ibshops  can 
punish  the  clergy  who  do  not  wear  clothiii"  in  keepini;  with  their 
(li;;nity  and  calling  ;  and  shall  not  be  imj)eded  in  the  itijliction  of 
ecclesiastical  pjuiishmcnts  on  all  heUevcrs  who  offend  against  the 
ordinances  and  laws  of  the  Church.’"  The  Emperor  must  not  sutler 
‘‘the  Catholic  Church  and  its  faith,  its  liturgy,  and  its  institutions, 
to  he  contemned  by  word,  deed,  or  writing.”  The  comments 
on  this  new  aj^jgression  have  led  Cardinal  Wiseman  to  deliver 
four  lectures  in  defence  of  it.  In  the  very  first  he  cuts  the 
knot  at  once,  and  precludes  all  criticism  by  laying  down  that  tlu^ 
language  of  the  Concordat  is  employed  in  a  non-natural  sense  ;  that 
is,  that  the  Latinity  used  in  Popish  documents  of  this  description 
docs  not  bear  the  same  meaning  w  hich  is  attached  to  it  in  all  other 
compositions.  The  loose  morality  which  this  statement  indicates  is 
only  paralleled  by  the  absurdity  of  the  argument.  I'or  although  no 
power  of  instituting  the  comparison  can  be  expi'cted  from  the  squalid 
and  besotted  Irish,  whose  character  and  condition  are  the  cn'atioii  of 
the  Komish  priesthood,  yet  Or.  Wiseman  should  recollect  that 
Knglish  scholars  have  the  means  of  comparing  Papal  documents  with 
each  otIuT,  and  are  as  com])etent  to  interprc't  them  as  himself. 
^b‘an while  the  most  recent  indications  intimate  that  the  people  are 
not  disjiosed  to  submit  without  a  murmur  to  this  new'  violation  of 
their  liht'rties  ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  ulterior  results 
lot  this  retrogressive  step  mav  not  be  exactly  what  are  expected  by 
the  “  high  contracting  parties.”  It  was  when  the  Eoinish  Church 
Was  indulging  in  its  boldest  excesses  that  the  handwriting  of  liUther 
was  seen  on  the  wall. 
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The  CiirEcn  of  Knoi-and  attracts  to  itself  from  time  to  tim** 
ar.  iiniisiial  (Icjjroe  of  public  attention  by  exhibitions  of  inconsistency 
or  corruption  wbicb  dcinonstrate  the  radical  unsoundness  ot  its  con¬ 
stitution.  Xlu*  case  ot  Arcbdcacon  l)enison,  mIiosc  practice  of 
tecebin"  from  the  pulpit  tlie  l\)pisb  do^ma  ol  the  leal  ])resence 
su.ijcctcd  bun  to  an  eccli'siastuad  impiirv,  Mill  1)0  in  tlie  recollection 
of  the  readtT.  Pl'C  coTniiussioners  decided  against  the  orthodoxy  of 
Afr.  Denison,  and  the  Archbishop  of  (\anterburv  Mas  moved  to  exen 
bis  jmiicial  authority  in  the  matter.  'Ibis  the  mild  and  easy  Primate 
Mas  nnMilliii"  to  do ;  and  procc'cdinp^s  M'cre  consequently^  taken  in 
tlu'  ('ourt  of  Qiu'en’s  llencb  to  compel  bis  (irace  to  act.  A\  e  pre 
sumt*  tliat  these  Mill  bt*  ('tiectual,  as  m'c  observe  that  Air.  Denison  ij 
requesting  pecuniary  assistaiuM*  to  enabb'  him  to  iifjjbt  the  battle  of 
Anp[lo-( \atbolieisin  aixainst  bis  arebbisbop.  Indeed,  it  is  beconiins 
cominou  of  late,  on  the  ])rinciple  that  extremes  meet,  for  the 
Pusevites  to  appeal  to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  their  party  to 
furnish  funds  for  carrying;  on  the  Mar.  The  energy  of  Air.  Wester- 
ton.  the  chureliManlen  of  St.  Harnabas,  Pimlico,  has  at  Icngfti 
brouijbt  the  I’opisb  practie«'s  of  the  lion,  and  Kev.  Air.  Liddell,  in 
the  church  of  that  parish  to  the  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  court: 
and,  in  a  loni;  and  elaborate  judiTinent,  Dr.  Lusbin^ton  has  pro¬ 
nounced  ai:jainst  the  vicar,  and  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the 
mummery  complained  of.  A  fund  is  noM*  bein<j;  raised  to  d('frav  the 
cost  of  procedinujs  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  revi'r.sal  of  Dr. 
IiUsbini:;toirs  jud^^ment  ;  and  one  org:an  of  the  daily  press  h> 
ndvocati'd  a  <’ounter-movemcnt — the  raising  of  a  AVesterton  fund,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustainiiii;  that  ixentleman  in  bis  endeavours  to  liave^ 
that  judi^ment  continiu'il.  Tlu*  elfects  of  Dr.  Lusbiiiirtoii’s  decision 
beijin  already  to  appear.  Air.  A\  heeler,  a  clergyman  at  Shoreham. 

M bo  has  bi'cn  si'dulously  doing  the  Mork  of  the  Pope  in  that  parish 
for  a  considendile  time,  has  at  length  throMii  otl’tbe  mask  and  joine<i 
the  Homan  (  atbolic  church.  It  is  evident  that  a  struggle  is  fast 
approaching  between  Popery  and  Protestantism,  such  as  has  not 
been  waged  since  the  Heformation  ;  and,  strangely  enough,  the  battle* 
Mill  be  tougbt  not  in  the  open  field,  still  less  in  the  politico 
arena,  but  within  the  precincts  of  the  Church  of  England  itself. 
From  these  cases  attention  has  been  recently  diverted  to  some  pro- 
<’eedings  which  have  recently  transpired  at  Oxford.  A  formal 
complaint  has  been  lodged  M  ith  the  A  ice-Chaucellor  of  that  uni*  j 
^ersity  against  the  Hev.  H.  Jowett,  the  Hegius  Professor  of  (rreek.  jj 
on  the  ground  ot  his  having  published  heretical  doctrines.  espcciaHj  I 
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in  doTiinl  of  tlio  doctrino  of  atonoment.  Jininodiately  on  receiving; 
the  application  tlie  Vice-Chancellor  snnnnoncd  the  Professor,  and 
rc(piired  that  he  should  renew  his  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles;  with  this  he  at  once  complied;  and  the  point  now  to  he 
raised  and  decided  is,  whether  the  views  which  Professor  Jowett 
has  published  are  or  are  not  at  variance  with  the  articles.  Those 
views  are  the  same  which  are  held  by  the  stron<:jest  Unitarian,  and 
the  issue  of  the  imjuiry  is  awaited  by  the  university  and  the  clergy 
at  larj^e  with  intense  interest,  ^leanwhile  the  clerj^y  themselves 
seem  bent  upon  elfacing  from  the  public  mind  every  vestige  of 
attachment  to  the  church  as  an  instilulioii  of  the  country.  Isot  a 
week  passes  in  which  every  reader  of  a  newspaper  is  not  scandalized 
and  disgusted  by  some  ontbn'ak  of  clerical  bigotry  or  eorru])tion. 
The  IVestern  Timea  records  a  notable  instance.  A  highly  respectable 
farmer  residing  at  Portlemouth,  of  which  parish  he  had  for  many 
years  been  the  churciiwanlen,  ap[)li(‘d  to  the  rector  to  bury  his 
grandchild,  which  had,  it  appears,  been  baptized  at  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel.  The  rector,  at  the  time  appointtal  for  the  funeral,  kept  the 
mourners  waiting  in  the  churchyard  for  an  hour,  and,  on  making  his 
appearance,  demaiuled  the  register  of  baj)tism  ;  on  the  production 
of  which,  sigTKHl  by  the  ^lethodist  minister,  he  n'fused  to  bury  the 
child,  and  declared  that  if  it  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  he  would 
have  it  removed.  The  churchwarden,  however,  buried  it  himself;  but 
the  rector  peremptorily  ordered  the  sexton  to  desist  from  tilling  the 
grave;  and  this  process  was  only  com])let(*d  under  the  still  more 
urgent  orders  of  the  churchwarden,  'fhe  latter  has  put  the  case  into 
the  hands  of  his  legal  adviser,  and  an  action  is  immediately  to  be 
brought  against  tin*  rector  for  this  outrage  on  public  decency.  A 
second  case,  though  not  yet,  we  believe,  made  ])ublic,  will  shortly 
attract  notice.  A  woman,  who  had  been  married  a  number  of  vears, 
the  ceremony  having  been  performed  by  a  Hissenting  minister,  was 
persuaded  by  the  .semi-popish  clergyman  of  the  parish,  that  she  had 
been  living  in  sin,  having  never  been  married  to  her  husband  as  in 
the  sight  of  God.  By  these  representations  he  induced  her  to  be 
remarried  at  Church,  and  himself  ])erformed  the  ceremony  gratia. 
I  nfortunately  for  the  reverend  gentleman,  the  marriage  was  by 
banns,  which  he  ])nblished  in  the  maiden  name  of  the  wo)nan.  This 
act  constitutes  a  felony  ;  and  on  that  serious  charge  he  is  about  to 
be  brought  to  trial  by  the  government.  A  third  beneliced  clergyman, 
the  Ib'verend  Dr.  Vaughan,  of  Brixton,  has  also  been  committed  for 
trial  on  the  charge  of  embezzlement,  or  theft,  in  connect  inn  with 
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clerical  fees.  In  tins  ease,  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  cupidity 
is  eviiua'd,  as  the  sums  talsely  obtained  are  small,  ^^bile  the  accused 
cler;xyman  is  .a  man  of  very  large  fortune. 

The  Visit  of  the  Kino  of  Sardini.v  to  Her  ajestt  will  be 
regarded  bert‘after  as  an  interesting  historical  event.  J  he  circuni- 
stance  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  visits  ordinarily  paid  by  foreii^u 
princes  to  this  count  rv,  is  the  class  ot  society  who  ]>aid  their  respects 
to  Victor  Kmanmd,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  by  His  Majesty  in 
n*plv  to  tlieir  addresses.  The  bold  steps  taken  by  the  King  in 
furtherance  of  the  eaus(*  of  civil  anil  religious  Ircedom  among  his 
nwn  people,  attracted  to  him  the  interest  ot  the  foremost  sections  ot 
the  religious  world  in  the  metropidis.  Accordingly,  dejiutations 
waited  upon  him  to  present  addresses  irom  the  \ouug  ]\leu’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  the  three  Denominations,  and  the  ollicers  ot  the 
great  religious  societies  of  England.  His  Majesty’s  replies  were 
t‘\ceedingly  maidy  and  eidightened.  To  the  deputation  Irom  the 
Voung  Men’s  Christian  Association,  while  expressing  bis  desire  for 
thi'  advancement  of  science  and  literature  in  his  own  country,  he 
expressed  his  conviction  that  their  development  can  only  be  j)romotcd 
where  there  exists  the  spirit  both  of  jxditical  and  of  religious  liberty. 

fhe  only  exception  to  the  gratifying  character  of  these  addresses 
and  replies  arose  out  of  the  surprisingly  bad  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Appearing  to  forget  that  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  is  not  a  Presbyterian,  they  indulged  him  with  a  little  whole¬ 
some  abuse  of  the  Papal  power,  spoke  of  the  “  mimic  thunders  of  the 
Vatican;”  and,  in  reference  to  the  social  advances  achieved  by  this 
country,  they  say,  “All  this  has  been  done  in  opposition  to  the 
strenuous  resistance  of  the  same  papal  power.  Our  monarebs,  too, 
have  been  excommunicated,  and  those  excommunications  have  never 
been  withdrawn.  Put  ample  experience  has  proved,  not  only  that 
they  an'  utterly  powerless  for  evil,  but  that  the  blessing  of  (loil  has 
descended  upon  Britain,  just  in  proportion  as,  bv  her  fidelity  to  truth 
and  liberty,  she  luvs  been  found  worthy  of  the  curses  of  the  Pope.” 

I  hese  expressions  were  met  by  the  King  through  his  minister,  the 
Manjuis  d  Azeglio,  with  the  following  severe  but  dignified  rt'buke: 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  His  Majesty  has  learni'd  the  expres¬ 
sions  ot  contempt  with  which  vour  address  stigmatizes  the  Vourt 
ot  Home.  The  King,  like  his  ancestors,  has  considered  it  a  duty  to 
maintain  in  his  hands  intact  the  civil  power.  Jle  has  deeplv  de- 
plorx'd  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  Holy  8ee  has  believed  it  its 
duty  to  adopt  these  last  years  towards  him.  But  the  descendant  of 
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H  long  lino  ol*  C'atliolio  prinooi^,  the  soveroign  of  subjects  almost 
cntiivlv  Koinan  Catholics,  he  cannot  admit  words  of  reprobation  so 
Ht‘veri*,  and  especially  so  hurtful  to  the  chief  of  that  Church  upon 
earth,  lie  cannot  share  in  those  sentiments  of  contempt,  which  not 
onlv  could  jiever  lind  an  entrance  into  his  lu'art,  but,  above  all,  could 
never  lind  their  place  in  a  reply  such  as  that  which  1  have  the  honour 
to  address  to  you.” 
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